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WITH DRAWINGS BY THE 


NCLE Bela Trufant was baiting 
U ganging hooks beside the cook- 
stove. One by one in his hollowed 
hand he cracked the gritty clams against 
his patched knee, dug out the meats with 
his scooping thumb-nafl and looped on the 
bait with the deftness born of long experi- 
ence. 

‘*I reckin,’’ he boasted frequently, 
‘‘I’ve baited enough gangin’ to reach 
from here in Pottses’ Cove, Harpswell, 
clean to Calcutty in Injy, where I was 
pressed into the British army that time.’’ 

Whenever it was possible Uncle Tru 
fant led artistically up to that chapter in 
his life’s history, for once at Calcutta he 
opened inexhaustible fund for narration. 

Now he bent a scowling gaze on the 
pine door that was closed upon the little 
sitting-room. For some time the voices 
in there had been growing louder and 
harsher. 

‘*Turrible for the 
’em!’’ he muttered 

One was the mumbling diapason of a 
man’s voice, its tones long ago rendered 
raucous by the siftings of sea fogs and the 
stingings of brine. The other was a 
woman’s thin, querulous, insistent mono- 
tone of reproach 


children to hear 
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lhe children were helping Uncle Tru 
fant. 

‘‘__An’, as I was tellin’ ye,’’ he went 
on swelling his voice to drown the wrang- 
lings on the other side of the door, 
‘*them el’funts that we took along that 
time when we marched up to Dellypoor, 
they was old swing-a-lingers, now ye can 
bate on that. They—’’ 

‘*If ye want a bill, then why don’t ye 
pitch in an’ git it?’’ rasped the man’s 
voice in the sitting-room. ‘*They’re 
grindin’ out divoses ‘now the same ’s 
ever.’’ F 

Both of the children stopped in their 
handling of the lines and looked at the 
closed door with troubled faces. Uncle 
Trufant’s features squizzled into a still 
more ominous frown. 

‘¢ Pay a heed to what I’m a-tellin’ ye,”’ 
he thundered with a sudden assumption of 
resentment. ‘‘I’m goin’ to tell this story 
al’ gether diffrunt this time. ’Tain’t goin’ 
to be the same story ’s usyal,’’t all! Ye'lll 
be mortally dis’ pinted if ye miss a word on 
it.’ He kept his voice at the elevated 
pitch. The children went back to their 
task, but there was not the wonted rapt 
attention that greeted the rendering of 
Uncle Trufant’s tales of India 
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‘*Now listen, leetle shavers, sharp! 
Them el’funts each kerried a full-sized 
cannon on their backs—stropped right on. 
An’ they trodged—an’ they trodged—an’ 
they trodged ’’—the-old man thunked his 
rubber boot on the floor resoundingly to 
represent the elephantine tread of the 
artillery—and with the ulterior motive of 
deadening the sound of the wrangling 
voices. 

‘*We whirled them el’ funts in front of 
Dellypoor,’’ went on Uncle Trufant in a 
voice suited to the hustings, ‘‘an’ teched 
off them cannons an’ they went boom!— 
they went deom /—they went BOOM!— 
they went—’”’ 

**Set there an’ yaw an’ yow at me like 
a Chessy cat, will yeh ?’’ stormed the man, 
**’m a good mind to smack your—’’ 

Uncle Trufant discontinued his masterly 
artillery attack and, gripping a cracked 
clam so tightly that the’ juice dripped on 
the floor as he walked, he thudded across 
to the closed door and rapped brusquely. 

**What is it?’’ asked the man and the 
woman in unison. 

The old man opened the door enough 
to let his head in. 

‘*Nephy,’’ he growled in low tones, 
‘this here ain’t nice talk for a father an’ 
mother to have over before their poor 
leetle young ’uns. I’ve done what / could 
to keep ’em from hearin’, but if ye’re 
goin’ to shout from the housetops, I giv’ 
it up.”’ 

‘*We’ve got our own bus’ness to talk 
over. You go ‘long mind yours,’’ said 
the man sourly. 

‘« Better come down along o’ me, Wes, 
an’ overhaul the tackle an’ let the wind 
blow through ye for a while,’’ advised 
the old man gently. 

**Ye’ve heered this talk so much the 
last year that ye think I’m yellin’ ‘Wolf!’ 
now,’’ sneered the man. ‘‘ But listen to 
me—Myry Bishop an’ you, Bela Tru- 
fant— ’Fore God as I stand here, if that 
woman don’t apply for a bill at this next 
term of court ever was, I shall.’’ 

The old man stepped in and closed the 
door. 

‘* A leetle softer,’’ he pleaded. 

‘¢Ye’ll never have that chance, Wes 
Bishop!’’ cried the woman harshly. ‘‘It 
shan’t be said ever that ye left me on the 
chips. I'll giv’ ye all the divosin’ ye’re 
askin’ for.’’ 


‘*Ye see!’’ the man grated. ‘As I 
told ye, Uncle Trufant, ye may jest ’s well 
hunt a new hole to crawl into.’’ 

‘*That sounds kind o’ like a slur, 
Wes,’’ protested the old man with a 
quaver in his tones. ‘‘’Course I hain’t 
done so much as a younger man could ’a’ 
done, but I’ve been willin’ an’ stiddy at 
it, an’ seems ’s if I’ve earn’t my keep— 
an’ I hain’t asked no more!’’ 

** Oh, there’s no need of goin’ all over 
that,’’ snapped the man _ impatiently. 
** You've done well enough, I s’pose. All 
I say now is, you'll have to git located 
some ’ers else.’’ 

‘** Kighty-tew is pritty old to start out 
home-huntin ’,’’ said Uncle Trufant wist- 
fully, yet with a glint of humor, ‘I’m 
afraid I hain’t got fur enough into my 
second childhood to fit a orphant asylum, 
an’ they’re pickin chore boys a_leetle 
greener and nearer the sap this year.’’ 

‘*Wal, ye don’t imagine we’re goin’ to 
keep on this way—keep this home along 
jest for your sake an’ convenience, | 
reckin?’’ ‘The sneer in the man’s tones 
was bitter. 

The taunt stung. The sturdy old 
world-wanderer’s spirit flamed in his eyes. 

‘* Look here, Wes Bishop!’’ He threw 
up his hands as he spoke and quivered 
them edgewise at the other. ‘‘ No twits! 
Them callous marks which ye can see on 
my hands tells the story of whuther I’ve 
earn’t my keep or not sence I’ve set at 
your board. If ye break up, as ye say 
ye’re goin’ to, I can dig clams till my back 
an’ arm riggin’ giv’s out an’ then if I die 
on the town the’ can’t nobody say Bele 
Trufant didn’t wrussel it clean to the end. 
I ain’t whinin’ baby for myself. But if 
ye go to sneerin’ an’ askin’ for whose 
sake ye should keep this home together, 
I’m jest the man that dasts stand here an’ 
tell ye.’’ 

He leaned forward, one gnarled and 
labor-stained hand propped on his knee, 
as he stooped to project his indignant face 
at them, the other hand, palm up, bran- 
dishing its emphasis behind him at the 
closed door. 

“It’s them chi/dern!’’ he gritted. 
‘¢ Ye’ve brung ’em into the world, ye’ve 
started immortil souls sailin’ on to’ards 
Heaven on board a home an’ now if ye 
leggo the helm an’ cut the riggin’ an’ 
leave them childern to go into the break- 























‘* They trodged, an’ 
they trodged, an’ 
they trodged.”’ 


ers, I say damn ye for mis’abler sneaks 
than them as sent schooner ’Tishy Ann 
onto Mark Island. Ye’ll be wrackers an’ 
wrackers of the wust kind!’’ 

The rude comparison brought a sniff of 
indignation from the woman and the hus- 
band’s scowl deepened. 

‘‘When we need advice ’bout bringin’ 
up young ’uns we'll go buy that book that 
you an’ a few other old baches round here 
is writin’ on childern an’ how to man- 
age’ em,’’ said Bishop with grim satire. 
‘*Now if they’s any doubt about our 
bein’ able to run our own home an’ 
handle our own childern you can take this 
word from me for yourself an’ pass it 
around to the rest of the old picked 
noses in this place: Me’n Myry Bishop is 
goin’ to sep’rate an’ the reasons is good 
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an’ sufficient, as the lawyers say, an’ for 
meddlers the’s that—an’ that!’’ He 
brought first one fist and then the other 
under Uncle Trufant’s apprehensive nose 
and then he took him by the shoulders, 
backed him to the door, opened it and 
pushed him out so vengefully that the old 
man reeled to the opposite wall of the 
little kitchen. The door was then slammed 
violently behind the ejected peace-maker. 

Uncle Trufant blinked a moment at the 
portal through which he had been cast and 
then brought his gaze to the faces of the 
children. There were pitiful worry and 
woe on their countenances. 

Uncle Trufant, with the alertness of the 
true diplomat, saw that he must act quickly 
if he were not to abandon now the pathet- 
ic little shield he was holding between 
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these children and the ruin of a home, 

**Ho! ho!’ he quavered with pitiful 
affectation of mirth. ‘* Haw! haw!’ His 
laugh at the second attempt was a bit more 
assured. 

‘¢ That, childern, is what in the drammy, 
meanin’ stage plays as I’ve seen ’em many 
a time, they call ‘exyit villun.’ That is to 
say, the bad man gits out—zoosh! Ye 
see, your dad an’ marm is mixed up into 
some play-actin’ idee they’re goin’ to have 
upto the grange hall some night, an’ 
what ye see them doin’ is practicin’ their 
parts. I goes in jest to let ’em practice 
on me. I comes out, as ye’ve jest seen, 
simply bein’ the part of villun. Now they 
have to jaw it like sin an’ Sancho in that 
piece an’ ’tain’t northin’ Ieetle folks keers 
much to listen to. So if ye’ll come along 
down to the cove with me I4l show ye 
that skate-fish that got thtoWed up last 
so’ easter.’’ 

He tied on the little girl’s worn hood, 
tucked her hair around her forehead with 
fingers trembling with haste and agitation, 
twisted the peak of the little boy’s cap 
more firmly down on his curls and pushed 
the two before him down the rickety steps. 
They danced ahead along the tortuous, 
rocky path and he followed, walking with 
shoulders wearily hunched under the bur- 
den of something heavier than the weight 
of years. 

‘<’Teched me, that did, when he said 
it!’? he muttered. ‘* Thinks all I mind is 
’count o’ selfishness. _Mebbe I am selfish. 
Mebbe it is because I know I shall hanker 
so for ’em, to see ’em, to love ’em, to 
listen to ’em, to think up ways to giv’ ’em 
the fun that b’longs to leetle shavers by 
good rights. Mebbe it’s all ’cause I’m so 
selfish. But the good Lord knows, seems 
’s if | should giv’ up complete for good 
an’ all when I think of that leetle home 
being broke up an’ them childern strung 
off to God knows where.”’ 

‘“Why, ye're cryin’, Uncle Bele! 
Tommy, Uncle Bele’s cryin’!’’ chirped 
the little girl in utter amazement. 

‘*Scat on ye,’’ scoffed the old man, 
rasping his rough palm across his cheeks. 
‘*’?F ye don’t know the diffrunce ’tween 
sun-weepin’s an’ reel, boo-hoo cryin’ then 
that leetle school mistis up yender where 
ye go ought to have a new withe, an’ I'll 
see to it that she does.’’ 

And then they disappeared over the 


rocks, their feet snapping the oozy sacs of 
the seaweed—three children, merely three 
children. 

A half hour later, as they sat about the 
defunct skate-fish listening to a biography 
of the deceased as extemporized by the 
inventive Uncle Trufant, a pebble deftly 
thrown struck that absorbed raconteur on 
the shoulder. He looked up suddenly. 
On the rocks above stood Nelson Willis, a 
tall Harpswell lobster catcher. Willis 
hooked his finger with significant gesture 
and, looking meaningly at the children, 
shook his head. 

‘“Ye keep your settin’ here, leetle 
folks,’’ advised Uncle ‘Trufant, .‘‘the 
whilst I go up there an’ dicker with Nelse 
*bout lobster pots.”’ 

The old man scrambled up the weed- 
strewn slope of the rocks, an anxious, fore- 
boding shivering within his breast. He 
did not ask questions when he stood be- 
side Willis. ‘The latter stroked Uncle 
Trufant’s arm with rough sympathy. 

‘*Hav’ to tell ye there’s been trouble 
up to the house,’’ said the man. 

Uncle Bela threw a swift glance down 
upon the children and gazed anew at the 
tidings-bringer, his heart in his eyes and 
silent. 
“?'Tain’t so bad as it might be,’’ said 
Willis. ‘*Wes an’ Myry, so I reckin’, 
got to havin’ it out in the usyal way—ye 
und’ stend—an’ Wes must ’a’ hit her witha 
cheer or sunthin’—donno jest what. She’s 
kind of in a sog now—don’t reck’ nize no 
one, an’ Wes has took to the Hossback 
undergrowth, an’ Const’ble Riggs is out 
with a possy after him. ‘That’s all, so 
fur.’’ 

The old man clinched his wavering 
fingers crackingly together and gazed down 
again on the children prattling at their 
play and digging the sand over the dead 
fish in an effort to afford him decent sep- 
ulture. 

‘* Them of us as is at the house ’tendin’ 
out an’ doin’,’’ Willis went on, ‘has 
thought ye’d better jest take the children 
right off into the woods fr the rest of the 
day where they won’t hear no gossip. 
They’re used to bein’ with ye without 
sayin’ aye, yis nor no. Here’s a basket of 
grub that my wife picked up in a hurry, 
an’ if things hain’t quieted down by night 
you can all come over to my house.’’ 

Willis went away leaving the basket in 
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‘*He fit like a cattymaran.”’ 


Uncle Trufant’s unconscious clutch. ‘The 
old man had not spoken a word. ‘The 
children were looking up at him curiously. 

‘Dot him prippy nigh all tovered op, 
Uncle Be-wa!’’ cried the little boy, point- 
ing to the entombed skate-fish. 

**So’s your home, poor leetle folks— 
poor leetle folks,’’ gasped the old man 
under his breath. He looked up at the 
heavens blinkingly and shyly. 

‘¢Oh, Lord God,’’ he muttered, ‘if 
Ye’ve got any use for leetle children an’ 
old men, jest giv’ me a hand with the 
tackle to-day. I wisht—’’ 

On the top of a distant hill his lifted 
eyes caught the gleam of the spire of the 
Harpswell Center Church, three miles 
or sO away. 

Then his gaze, traveling farther ’long- 
shore picked out a dotting of white that 


marked the dwelling place of the patron 
saint of Harpswell, their pastor, the guide, 
the friend, the father, the wise and loving 
counselor of the plain fisher-folk to whom 
he had devoted his life. A sudden inspi 


ration glowed in Uncle Bela’s f 

‘*It’s too deep for me,’’ he murmured; 
‘*it’s deep—too deep, for them folks up 
there!’’ He looked sorrowfully at the 


roof of Bishop’s little home. ‘* The only 
man that ’tain’t too deep for is Pas’son 
Kellogg, him as married Wes Bishop’s 
father an’ mother an’ married Wes Bishop 
an’ Myry Pray an’ preached the fun’ral 
sermons over their parents, as he has for 
most of the fam’lies in this town. It’s for 
Pas’son Kellogg to know of this trouble 
an’ it’s for me to git the word to him best 
way I can.’’ 

Pulled upon the beach a little way off 
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was the dory that Bishop used as tender 
for his smack from which he had come 
ashore that morning after a glowering, ire- 
ful, pondering week off-coast. 

‘¢Childern,’’ called Uncle Trufant as 
cheerfully as he could muster, ‘‘ what say 
to a leetle sail ’longshore ?”’ 

The proposition was hailed with unani- 
mous approval, the work of interment was 
abandoned with alacrity and in a little 
while the expedition was away. The old 
man rowed with the monotonous, sagging 
thud-thud of the veteran doryman, setting 
a modest pace for the long pull up the 
shore. The children, nestled in the stern, 
munched the contents of the basket. 

He could have walked to Parson Kel- 
logg’s with ease. But the children were 
not able to trudge so far and he could not 
leave them to wander about alone and 
stray back to that pitiful home. He set 
his teeth and rowed on. 

It was necessary to make a wide detour 
into the bay, even with a dory, to avoid 
the ‘‘Corn-popper shoals,’’ whose froth- 
ings spread shallowly for miles. And at 
the tip of the reef the tide racings were 
like the rush of wild horses. His heart 
seemed cracking. Once around that point 
it would be an easy pull to Elijah Kellogg’s 
white beach. And he must hurry for the 
dusk was already shading the pine slopes. 
The wind was coming, too, and with it the 
fog and the glowering rack of rain clouds. 
But as he fought at the oars, splashing and 
straining, one of them snapped over the 
wet thole pin, for he had pulled wildly in 
his fatigue. 

He fell backward, his head struck a 
thwart and he lay motionless. One oar fell 
far out. The other hung a moment 
between the pins and then at the next 
lurch of the dory slipped away from the 
unclosing clutch of the brown hand. 
The children cuddled in fright. 

‘‘Wakey op, Uncle Be-wa, wakey op!’’ 
pleaded the boy shrilly. But the old man 
sprawled there unheedful for the first time 
in his life of the piteous call ofa frightened 
child. 

His eyes were closed and a red stain 
spread into the water that slapped in 
the dory’s bottom and soaked into the 
patched coat. ‘The craft sidled to the 
waves and then went swinging down the 
sea, its passengers a silent old man in the 
bow and in the stern two little children 


who peered into the dusk with terror- 
rounded eyes. 


‘*That’s how it’s been ever since she 
come to,’’ said Mrs. Arad Tolman with a 
jab of her head toward the inner room. 
Ranged about the kitchen walls sat men 
and women, the newer arrivals soggy with 
dampness. 

‘*She don’t seem to mind tke tunk a 
mite. That hain’t what her lan.entations 
is for,’’? continued Mrs. Tolman. ‘* But 
the way she’s takin’ on ’bout them chil- 
dern is enough to melt a heart of stone. 
An’ then it’s whiff over an’ all of a to-do 
*bout Wes, ‘ poor darlin’ Wes,’ sht calls 
him, ‘ out there in the cold an’ the rain.’ 
I’d poor darlin’ aman o’ mine that fetched 
me a clip like that an’ then run.’’ 

‘** Quite a nagger Myry is, quite a nag- 
ger at usyal times,’’ volunteered a man in 
thecorner. ‘‘She’s prob’ ly realizes now that 
aman can’t be hectored only ’ bout so fur. 

‘* What’s been told her ’bout the chil- 
dern ?’’ asked another. 

‘*Only that they’ve been took care of 
all right till mornin’. But ye can’t stuff 
that talk down a mother’s thro’t.’’ Mrs. 
Tolman stirred the brew despondently. 

‘*She’s jest as sartin as the rest of us 
that Uncle Bela an’ the childern ’s gone 
to kingdom come in that old dory. Moth- 
ers hain’t to be fooled when their hearts 
are a-talkin’ an’ a-tellin’.’’ 

There was a beating of wet feet on the 
stoop and a man came into the kitchen, 
the blast throwing one last fistful of rain 
at him. 

‘*They’ve got Wes,’’ he announced. 
‘¢ How’s the woman ?”’ 

**’Tain’t the outside of her head now 
— it’s the inside of her heart that’s ailin’,’’ 
said Mrs. Tolman. ‘‘She wants her chil- 
dern an’ her husband.’’ 

‘« They caught him ’way up in the Bun- 
ganuck woods,’’ explained the man an- 
swering further questions. ‘‘An’ he was 
draggleder’n a wet muskrat. They’re 
dryin’ him down t’ the store an’ I notion 
they'll keep him there to-night.’’ 

‘« Did they tell him’ bout the childern ?’’ 

‘*Yas; had to. He fit like a cattyma- 
ran when they cornered him, an’ then they 
told him to break his sperit an’ make him 
giv’ in. It done it quick, now I can tell 
¥e;°" 

‘*Northin’ from outside ?’’ The ques- 
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With grit and a boat seat doing all he could to save two little children. 
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tion was put with mournful inflection of 
certainty of the worst. 

‘¢ Northin’.”’ 

The little group lowered their heads and 
sat in silence as at a funeral. 

In the hush a woman came out from the 
inner room and stood among them. A 
cloth was wrapped about her forehead, 
her lips were swollen with grief. Her 
cheeks were puffed, her eyes sunken and 
glazed with woe. 

‘‘Bring me my childern!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Where’s Wes? Send him off after the 
childern. There’s sunthin’ happened. 
What is it? Don’t drive me mad, neigh- 
bors. What is it ?”’ 

Her voice rose to a shriek. She 
clutched her thin hands about the arms 
of first one neighbor and then another, 
going along the embarrassed and unre- 
sponsive line. Hysteria was upon her. 
The people gaped at each other helplessly. 

But at the moment there was a grinding 
of wheels without. A man leaped from 
the silent circle and opened the door. 

A little, old man came up the steps. 
When he was within the circle of the mel- 
low glare of the kitchen lamp he drew off 
his sou’ wester and opened his oilskin coat. 
His brown, thin, smoothly shaven face was 
placid and his gray eyes beamed benig- 
nantly from under their puckered lids. 

‘* Pas’son Kellogg,’’ said the man who 
had opened the door, ‘‘ye’ve come jest 
in time. I reckin we’ve done the best we 
knowed, but Myry needs sunthin’ more’n 
the yarbs we’ve been givin’ her. We all 
thank ye for comin’ down in this rack an’ 
rout of weather to comfort her.’’ 

The woman went on her knees and 
seized the hand her pastor outstretched to 
give her greeting. 

‘“‘Oh, Father Kellogg,’’’ she sobbed, 
‘«tell me where my babies are!”’ 

‘« Myra,’’ he said gently, with the soft- 
ness of one who is partially deaf, ‘‘ your 
little children are in God’s tender care 
wherever they are, make sure of that. Be 
quiet, be patient in your sorrow, dear 
woman! A moment, now—be patient!’’ 
He caressed her bended head and turned 
to one of the men. 

‘*T have heard on the road that Wesley 
Bishop is at the store. Is that true ?’’ 

‘“‘He’s been caught. He’s there, 
pas’son,’’ said the man. 

‘*Go down and bring him here.’’ 


, 


The man hesitated, cast an embarrassed 
glance at the wife and then whispered 
hoarsely behind his shielding palm:— 

‘*Const’ ble Riggs ’s got him, an’—’’ 

‘« Tell them I wan’t him,’’ interrupted 
Parson Kellogg mildly, ‘‘ and want him for 
an especial purpose. I think they will 
bring him here.’’ 

The man hastened away and the minis- 
ter continued to smooth the woman’s hair 
and soothe her, talking calmly with this 
one and that in the little throng concern- 
ing other affairs until gradually his placid 
personality diffused itself over all and 
dominated them. And then outside there 
sounded the shuffle of feet that marked the 
approach of several men. 

Bishop came ahead into the kitchen and 
three men jostled after him—the consta- 
ble and his three helpers. 

‘*Good evening, Wesley!’’ Parson 
Kellogg’s even, kindly tones dissolved the 
initial restraint that bound these simple 
people unused to tragedies. 

The wife raised her head and when her 
husband bent on her a look where shame, 
self-reproach and a mighty secret grief 
mingled, she ran to him and threw her 
arms about his neck. 

‘Where are the children, Wes ? Where 
are our babies? ‘They won’t tell me— 
they won’t tell me!’’ 

The man’s eyes, his face above her 
shoulder, ran from countenance to coun- 
tenance in the room. ‘The solemn regard 
of his neighbors shifted to the worn floor. 
They had no consolation for him. His 
face began to pucker with the strong man’s 
grimace before the tears. She clutched 
him with more frenzied grasp. 

‘<Where are our little ones, Wes ?’?— 
It was the only cry her mother heart held, 
the only question her lips could frame. 

Bishop was grinding his beard between 
his teeth, striving to master his emotion 
but his grief burst from him at last. 

‘Father Kellogg—for God’s _ sake, 
Father Kellogg, tell her—’’ but his further 
speech was choked in his throat. 

With his arm about his wife he stumbled 
to a corner, dragging her with him, and 
while the neighbors sat silent and sympa- 
thetic, the women sobbing softly, the men 
grinding their rough knuckles into their 
trawl-gouged palms, the husband and the 
wife, their foreheads against the wall, 
washed away in the first tears they had 
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““TTere are your 
wedding gifts.” 


ever shed in a common woe, all the wrack 
of the petty quarrels, the little heart-burn- 
ings, the frettings and misunderstandings 
—all so mean and small in the shadow of 
this mightiest tragedy of their lives. 

And when, after many, many minutes, 
they were quiet and clung each to each, 
like people alone in the dark and fright- 
ened, the pastor gently drew them out 
from the corner and spoke :— 

‘*Wesley and Myra, a few years ago I 
stood before you here in this house in the 
presence of almost the same people who 
are here about you to-night and I joined 
your hearts and hands in loving wedlock, 
even as I joined your parents before you. 
I have watched with sorrow and disap- 
pointment the wretched troubles that have 
come into your home _ life—needless 
troubles, foolish troubles. 

‘*There has been much that I could 
have said to you. But I have realized 
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that your hearts were stubborn and _ fro- 
ward, never having been touched into the 
softness of true love and forbearance by 
the chastening hand of the Lord God. 
There is much that I could say to you now, 
but, Wesley and Myra, | know and under- 
stand when at last hearts are swept cleah 
of anger and pride and selfishness and the 
little vices that ruin homes. 1 lesson 
has been bitter and no words of man—no 
words of mine, much as I love you both, 
can point this moral more sharply. ‘There- 
fore | simply am going to marry once 
again the regenerated hearts and souls 
that I know are before me now. 

‘< But first, listen now to me, Myra and 
Wesley! To-night as the dark deepened 
on the waters these old eyes saw a little 
boat go helplessly down the sea into the 
night. ‘These old hands—they always 
could TOW a boat, my good people, as 
you know—sent my own dory in pursuit. 
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And down the sea I found an old man, 
with blood on his brow, kneeling in a dory, 
praying to God for succor and at the same 
time with grit and a boat-seat doing all he 
could to help himself and save two shiver- 
ing little children.’’ 

He smiled into the staring eyes and 
went and opened the kitchen door. 

‘*Come in old man,’’ he called. Uncle 
Trufant staggered through the door, com- 
ing from the dim shadow of the old chaise 
in the yard. In his arms, rolled in a 
blanket, were two sleeping children. 

The mother screamed and would have 
dashed herself upon them, but Pastor Kel- 
logg checked her, 

‘*Wait, this is a wedding,’’ he smiled. 
‘* Hands together—this way! God bless 
and keep you and yours ! 

‘«And here are your wedding gifts—two 
of them. One from me—one from Uncle 
Bela, for he and I saved your children, 
Wesley and Myra—and more than that, 


”? 


this old man, though blindly, perhaps, 
has saved your happiness, serving as a 
simple and unwitting instrument in the 
hands of God to show unto you the depths 
of your own hearts.’’ 

He placed the sleeping babes in the 
locked hands of the re-united couple. 

‘*Come, friends,’’ he said gently. 
‘*Come away with me now. ‘The wed- 
ding is over. The night is late and the 
stars are out again.’’ He pushed the 
people with jocular pokings toward the 
door. 

‘*But look-a-here, pas’son,’’ hoarsely 
and protestingly whispered Constable 
Riggs, ‘‘ Wes is reely, ye know, ynder ar- 
rest an’ as ye und’stand, the law—’’ 

‘*Constable,’’ said the pastor solemnly, 
‘¢ God’s law is higher than man’s law, and 
God’s law is’’—he pointed at the father 
and mother who stood holding their little 
ones between them—‘What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder!”’ 
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A Tale of Garden Avenue 


By Marion Hill 
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T was all the fault of a pin-headed phil- 
| anthropist in the first place. Holding 
rampant ideas about the Givilizing effect 
of flowers and plants upon the working 
classes, he had taken in hand a wretched 
alley of dwellings and had sown lawns, set 
out shade trees, planted flowers, and had 
re-christened the frowsy thoroughfare 
‘Garden Avenue.’’ Then he had died; 
and it was time. 

Of course, in less than a year, resolute 
hens and unfaltering goats had destroyed 
the grass, obliterating even its confines; 
children had pulled up the plants, leaving 
not even the holes which had held them; 
and the adults with rare foresight had 
guarded against winter scarcity of fuel by 
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cnopping down the shade trees, leaving 
not even the roots. ‘The new name un- 
fortunately remained. 

Garden Avenue was a world in itself. 
Almost every house bore the sign ‘‘ Lodg- 
ers Taken.’’ The terrific number of these 
signs was outdone only by the more ter- 
rific number of streaky children tumbling 
about. The alley teemed with them. They 
were all of about the same age,—that age 
when they seem happiest under the feet 
of something, horse or human. Appar- 
ently, they belonged to no one. All day 
long they played about, falling off of things 
with howls and into things with splashes, 
without disturbing the serenity of a soul, 
in sight or out. Oh, the hordes of them, 
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Children and lodgers were the recrea- 
tion ef Garden Avenue; its burden of sor- 
row was Miss Galloway’s house. 

Miss Galloway, of temper even more 
uncertain than her age, had kept her grass. 
Her house was so clean that it virtually 
slapped the avenue in the face. She had 
sweet peas in her back yard and a gera- 
nium bush in her front yard, and she re- 
fused to harbor hens, goats or children in 
either. Also, she had a fat cat. The 
cat proper to the Avenue was skinny, 
moth-eaten as to fur, tattered as to ears, 
was confined strictly to the fence tops, and 
was always in madly accelerated flight at 
that. Miss Galloway conformed to the 
vicinity solely in the circumstance of dis- 
playing the usual little encouragement— 
‘« Lodgers ‘Taken.’’ 

‘¢Ah, the long day ¢ha?’s been up,”’ 
once viciously sighed a neighbor. She had 
come out upon her front step to shake a 
piece of rag carpet and Miss Galloway had 
come out upon her front step to shake a 
rug. Perhaps the rug hurt the feelings of 
the rag carpet. ‘I sh’d think you’d be 
takin’ down that sign be now ?”’ 

‘*And why?’’ asked Miss Galloway, 
bitingly. She shoved up her spectacles. 
She always did when she needed to see. 

‘¢On account, sure, of its bein’ unlikely 
you'll ever git a lodger to your taste. An’ 
your room that pleasant too!’’ 

‘¢ Why unlikely ?’’ The glasses went a 
notch higher on her forehead. When they 
reached hair, war was always on. 

‘Well, Mam, you say you wunt take 
married folk—’’ 

‘* Always quarreling. And they have 
children. I hate children. Won't tol- 
erate them. Particularly on my _ back 
fence.”’ 
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This shot was aimed 
directly at the neigh- 
bor, and hit; for, 
among her other 
jewels, that neighbor 
owned a small pair 
of blue jean pants 
(named Bartholo- 
mew ) with sandy hair 
on one end and sandy 
feet on the other, 
and oftener than not 
the pants were dang- 
ling on Miss Gallo- 
way’s forbidden fence 
whence they were 
prone to tumble, head- 
end first, into Miss 
Galloway's sweet peas. 

The mother of the —-2@7¢holome: 
blue jeans hurried with her arraignment :— 
‘‘_and you wunt take single men 

‘* Always going to bed drunk with their 
boots on the quilt.’’ 

‘‘__nor single women—’’ 

‘¢ Always ironing out shirt waists in your 
kitchen and having beaux in your par- 
loe.”? 

‘*Then what’s left? ‘Tell me that ?’’ 

‘Widows !’ Miss Galloway closed 
the discussion by banging her door. 

‘¢ Of all th’ quare divils she is,’’ com- 
mented Mrs. Riordan mournfully, retreat- 
ing with the rag carpet. 

Faith in the ideal lodger went long un- 
rewarded, but not forever so. Miss Gallo- 
way was visited one morning by a Com- 
mittee from the District Dorcas Society. 
Miss Galloway knew them well. 

‘“*We should like to rent one of your 
vacant roomsg’’ explained the spokes- 
woman. 














Her house was so clean that it slapped the avenue in the face. 
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** ’ve but the one.’’ 

‘*We should like to rent it, then.’’ 

‘I'd like you to, too, but I don’t take 
married—’’ 

‘*We have heard all about that from a 
Mrs. What’s-her-name down the street, 
and we think we have a person who will be 
unobjectionable to you—’’ 

‘‘_people because they quarrel, nor 
bachelors because they drink, nor girls be- 
cause they think of nothing but flirting and 
fellers,’’ continued Miss Galloway trium- 
phantly. It would need more than three 
women to side-track fer. ‘I take only 
widows.”’ 

‘* This is one,—a Mrs. Smink.’’ 

‘*T don’t like the name. It makes me 
think of skunk.”’ 

‘*Oh, how silly, Miss Galloway! It 
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can do nothing of the kind! And a name 
makes no difference anyway.’’ . 

‘* Makes me think of skunk,’’ repeated 
Miss Galloway, shoving her glasses pretty 
high. ‘The two principals looked daggers 
at each other. A young and giddy slum- 
mer, a recent member of the committee, 
threw herself into the breach. 

‘*Can’t you think of skunk and rent 
your room, too ?’’ she asked, 

‘** Yes, miss, and be glad to.’’ 

‘« Well, for pity’s sake, let’s call this set- 
tled! You will take Mrs. Smink then ?”’ 

‘‘Qne moment. Has this Mrs. Skunk 
(Smink) any children ?’’ 

‘*Oh, dear no. Better if she had. She 
would be less lonely.’’ 

‘<I differ, Miss. She’d be _ lonelier. 
She’d have to stay in with them, while 
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l Committee from the District Dorcas Society. 











































without them she can gad about and get 
comforted. Don’t say children to me. 
Fussy, shrieking, smeary-mouthed nuis- 
ances! This Mrs. Skunk (Smink) ought 
to thank her stars for what she’s missed.’’ 

‘¢Fight it out between you,’’ said the 
young slummer, cheerfully, ‘* but be nice 
to her, Miss Galloway. We are going to 
bring her right here from the funeral.’’ 

‘¢ Whose funeral ?”’ 

‘*Her husband’s. She is a very new 
widow indeed. And very sad. I’m sure 
she would like it if you had a cup of tea 
ready for her when she comes.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure she would, too, miss, but I 
can’t think of it. It would be a bad 
start. Ever after, she would be wanting 
something hot every pang that struck 
her.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry you won’t; but—a little 
bunch of sweet peas in her room—’’ 

‘¢Can’t think of that either, miss. And 
it would only remind her of the dead. 
No, when I rent a room, the lodger lives 
her life and I live mine, separate and un- 
social, Where there’s no familiarity there’ s 
no frictions. We'll drop the sweet pea 
idea right here.’’ 

‘Don’t do anything you are not paid 
for,’’ said the young woman indignantly. 
‘*But I wish you could see the room she 
isin now. You would not talk of ‘sweet 
peas reminding her of the dead.’ Why, 
there is not a bud or blossom in sight. 
They are so poor, and their friends, if they 
have any, are so poor—’’ Genuine emo- 


Her own room and her 
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tion mastered her and she hid her face in 
her handkerchief. Miss Galloway got 
emotional, too, and asked anxiot 

‘*If this Mrs. Skunk (Smink) is as poor 
as you say, how am I to make sure of my 
rent ?’’ 

‘*We guarantee it. Mrs. Smink sews 
beautifully and has many patrons.’’ 

‘*T want a dollar a week.’’ 

‘¢You’ll get it,’? promised the commit- 
tee, rising wearily as one. 

‘*T’ll need to,’’ said Miss Galloway 
grimly, showing them from the door. 

‘*Needn’t think they can lord it over 
me just because they have lace on their 
petticoats,’’ she muttered. 

Before going indoors, she glanced at the 
houses on both sides of the street, noticing 
with ever new jealousy the ever old scene 
of general neighborliness in which she had 
no share. From the groups of babies iff 
the gutter to the groups of women at wash- 
tubs in back yards, all but herself had 
comrades to idle with, cronies to talk to. 

‘* Gossipping trollops!’’ she commented. 

Her tone was bitter, but there was also 
heartache in it as she shut out the world 
and went back into her empty house. Yet 
at that very moment had a neighbor run 
in and attempted to be neighborly, Sally 
Galloway would have resented it so sin- 
cerely and aggressively as to have dis- 
couraged further advances from that quar- 
ter for all time. 

‘¢And if Mrs. Skunk (Smink) thinks 
she rents my whole house for a dollar a 
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week, I’ll show her she’s mistaken the 
moment she pokes her nose into my pri- 
vacy,’’ she muttered at the conclusion of 
her work of putting to rights the room in- 
tended for her widow. ‘And I'll pick 
every last flower from my garden and put 
them in my own room straight off.’’ 
Which she did, with quieting effect upon 
her nerves. 

In the afternoon, when a carriage 
bowled down the honored and delighted 
avenue, Miss Galloway was quite ready for 
it in a boarder-repelling gown of stiff 
alpaca, ‘The carriage let out its one occu- 
pant, a black-robed, grief-stricken girl 
—not much more than a child—widowed 
at seventeen. She groped her way into 
the house and ran unasked into Miss Gal- 
loway’s outraged, unready arms. 

‘Why, where’s Mrs. Smink ?’’ demand- 
ed the spinster. But she knew, and tried 
to shove away the hands which clung to 
her. 

‘*Oh, Miss Galloway,’’ sobbed the girl, 
pressing against Miss Sally’s stony bosom, 
and there pouring out her agony of loss, 
‘“it is so good of you to befriend me, to 
give me ahome! Oh, how could I have 
borne to go back to the place they took 
him from, where he has lain three days 
dead, three days—’’ 

‘‘It’s over. Don’t harp on it,’’ ad- 
vised Miss Galloway, still nervously push- 
ing at the young fingers. She objected 
to tears on her dress and on her carpet. 

‘‘_three days, without a word to me, 
without a look, without a movement of his 
dear arms, so cold, so still,—and we were 
always talking and laughing. Why couldn’t 
I die, too ?’’ 

“‘You will, if you go on like this. It 
does no good.”’ 

‘‘_We used to go everywhere together, 
why not down to death together? My 
only heaven was in the light of my dear 
one’s eyes, and my only possible home 
was in his heart—and where is he now? 
In the dreadful earth!’’ 

Miss Sally shivered. She, too, had 
once stood beside a new grave. 

‘« There is a tree near him and it rustles 
all the time. He never could bear the 
sound of a tree rustling in the wind. He 
said it had a lonely sound. And now 
he’ll have to hsten to it forever and for- 
ever. He can’t get out. Oh, I’m going 
back to him! I left him too soon. He 


will think, dead though he is, that I 
might have stayed a little longer. Do you 
hear me? Let go!’ 

Not tenderly, but instinctively, Miss 
Galloway tightened her hold. 

** Be quiet,’’ she gasped. ** Stop carry- 
ing on. You'll make yourself sick. Let 
me show you to your room, Mrs, Smink.’’ 

‘‘Don’t call me that! Ever! //eused 
to. In fun. My name is Esther. Call 
me that.’’ 

‘* Allright. Now you quit crying. It’s 
bad for you.”’ 

‘*But I want to die!’ She was again 
clinging to her unresponsive companion. 

** Not in my house,—lI’ll have no such 
thing,’’ fumed Miss Galloway striving to 
free herself. ‘‘ Better go to your room 
and lie down a bit.’’ 

‘¢1’d rather stay with you,’’ sobbed the 
girl. 

‘*Of all the leeches !’’ muttered Miss 
Galloway in despairing recognition of the 
fact that sympathy was imperatively re- 
quired of her. ‘‘Lie here then.’’ She 
dumped her charge upon the lounge and 
patted her several times, woodenly, as if she 
were thumping a sofa cushion. ‘‘ Don’t 
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you budge one budge till I bring you a cup 
of tea.’’ 

Leaving the room, she muttered: 
‘«Since I’ve started at tea I might ’s well 
do the other thing, too,’’ therefore she 
transferred the sweet peas to her lodger’s 
bureau and strode on angrily to the 
kitchen. 

In this fashion did Esther become a 
member of the Galloway establishment. 
As a lodger she proved desirable, for she 
minded her own business, was quiet and 
neat, and, by the Dorcas Society, was kept 
supplied with so many patrons that she not 
only paid her rent but began to put aside 
a little money. She persisted in loving 
Miss Sally as her truest, frankest friend. 
All that Miss Sally could do in return was 
merely to tolerate her, —not much more, — 
and even this toleration would not stand a 
strain, as Esther soon discovered. It was 
on the day that she found Bartholomew in 
the garden hanging on a fence-nail (Miss 
Sally’s side) and had brought him into the 
house to roll him upon the floor and gen- 
erally to enjoy his babyship. Hearing his 
shrieks of anguished mirth, Miss Sally de- 
scended in a fury. 

‘«Take that nuisance out of here,’’ she 
commanded, 

“S’e says oo 's noosance,’’ gurgled 
Esther in Bartholomew’s tiny ear. 

Miss Sally went white with anger and 
said shakingly :— 

‘*Ts it possible you do not understand 
me ?”’ 

Esther looked up frightened at the un- 
mistakable hatred in her landlady’s face, 
and lost no time carrying Bartholomew to 
the door. 

‘*T found him in the garden,’’ she 
stammered, ‘‘and just brought him in for a 
frolic. He looked like a bit of sunshine.’’ 

‘*Then put him where sunshine belongs 
—out doors,’’ said Miss Galloway, grimly 
regaining her composure. 

This incident troubled Esther, and she 
brooded over it until Sally Galloway felt 
forced to justify herself. 

** All my life I’ve been the victim of 
children and their selfishness,’’ she burst 
out suddenly. ‘A child—that is, the 
bearing of one—cost my mother her life. 
My childhood was squandered tending the 
thankless brood she left; then my father 
married again; the second batch of squall- 
ers eventually drove us first ones from 
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home to earn our living; I became a 
nursery maid. It was all I knew. My 
girlhood went as my childhood did— 
wasted—stunted—crushed! I saved a lit- 
tle money. Now that I am old they keep 
on badgering me! Do you wonder that I 
hate them ?”’ 

‘Poor Miss Sally!’’ whispered Esther, 
slipping away to her own room and her 
sewing. 

In the evening Miss Sally joined her 
there and they sewed together in their 
usual silence. Miss Sally’s one weakness 
was a love for sewing and she took it as a 
privilege to be allowed to help on the ex- 
quisite materials that Esther had entrusted 
to her. Some times she went further with 
her help, and when an order was com- 
pleted would say ‘‘ Now let’s take them 
where they belong,’’ and side by side the 
odd pair of friends would trudge on the 


errand. Esther took these journeys 
always’ at night and the money she re- 
ceived she hoarded jealously. Curiosity 


got the better of Miss Sally’s reserve. 

** Saving to buy yourself new gowns ?’’ 

‘¢ No.’’ 

‘©You ought. This old black wrapper 
of yours is not much for looks!’’ 

‘*“No” 

The girl radiated a suggestion of stub- 
borness which but inflamed her question- 
er’s ingenuity. 

‘*If it’s a monniment to your husband 
you’re going to raise, I call it sheer ex- 
travagance. He’s got a neat headstun 
a’ready.’’ 

The girl lifted a radiant face. 

‘*It zs a monument to my husband I 
intend to raise, if the good God will let 
me.’’ ' 

Shocked at the irreverent introduction 
of aholy name, Miss Sally lapsed back 
into discreet silence. It was broken by 
Esther who presently went into an irre- 
pressible fit of quiet laughter. 

‘*«What’s funny about a monniment ?”’ 


asked Miss Sally, severely shoving up her 
glasses. 
‘*Oh, nothing, nothing,’’ said the girl, 


sobering at once. ‘‘I was just thinking 
of something else.’’ 

‘* Might as well ont with it after such a 
to do.”’ 

**T was thinking that I won't get any 
help from you on my next order.’’ 
**Why not ?”’ 
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‘* You'll see.’’ And the incomprehen- 
sible mirth came on again. 

‘* Don’t try to be more of a fool than 
you are. Let’s take these things where 
they belong.’’ 

Esther obediently put on her hat and 
the two started out, but not before Miss 
Sally had set their chairs primly back 
against the wall. It might be Esther’s 
room, but it was Miss Sally’s house, and 
in that house unswervable, awful tidiness 
reigned. Its orderliness was tomb-like. 

‘*T can’t draw an easy breath if so much 
as a pin ’s awry,’’ she would say; and it 
was easily believable. If ever a woman 
was cursed with neatness it was Sally 
Galloway. She was too neat to be affec- 
tionate, — affection, properly demon- 
strated, is apt to disorder the hair and 
make an apron set ‘‘ wapple-jawed.’’ She 
did not believe that ‘‘ cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.’’ She turned the words 
around, 

Her one objection to sewing was its 
temporary ‘‘messiness.’’ Perhaps that is 
why she went to Esther’s room instead of 
inviting Esther to hers for their nightly in- 
dustry. 

‘‘Is this the order that I won’t help 
you on ?’’ she soon had occasion to ask. 

«This is it.’’ 

‘¢What’s the scrap in your hand ?’’ 

“A pieéve.”* 

*« Great king. Doll’s clothes ?”’ 

‘¢ You may call them so, if you like,’’ 
and Esther laughed, ‘‘ but no, Miss Sally, 
it’s a baby’s layette.’’ 

‘« And do you really think that because 
I detest nasty, meddling infants, I won’t 
admire to sew on such soft white goods 
as this ? Pshaw. Give me a needle.”’ 

She enjoyed the work immensely. 

‘*] never had a childhood and never 
had a doll, Esther,’’ she said one evening 
while the tiny garments progressed, ‘‘ and 
do you know what I am thinking as I sew? 
I pretend [ am a child, and sewing for my 
big, blue-eyed wax doll. Oh, how I 
wanted one, how I wanted one.’’ 

Her voice was rapturously sad and 
gentle, and quick tears sprang to Esther’s 
eyes. She put out her small hand and 
stroked Miss Sally’s horny one. 

“What are you pawing for?’’ Miss 
Sally jerked her hand out of reach and 
scratched the offended place. 

But she became all tenderness again as 


she hemmed tiny ruffles, or fashioned wee 
button-holes. ‘The work lasted for weeks. 

‘* Esther, wouldn’t you kind of like to 
see these things when they are put on? 
Don’t you think a little face right here, 
and little hands right here would look sort 
of cunning ?”’ 

‘We'll see,’’ said Esther, and pro- 
ceeded to coax a dress upon the cat. 
Thomas was too lazy and too confiding to 
object and he was soon garbed and lolling 
complacently in  Esther’s arms. She 
laughed, but Miss Sally looked troubled. 

‘Don’t, Esther, the mother mightn’t 
like it.’’ 

**I won’t mention it to her.’’™ 

‘*T quite hate to see them finished. 
They are, though, aren’t they ?”’ 

‘* Yes.’’ Esther was grave again. 

‘*Well,’? and Miss Sally pulled her- 
self together with asnort, ‘ let’s take them 
where they belong.’’ 

Esther slowly heaped the little garments. 
Her very touch was a caress, She put 
her lips to the bundle and kissed it. 
Then she stood unsteadily and gathered 
the things passionately into her arms and 
held them against her heart. 

‘«They ave where they belong!’’ she 
cried. 

Miss Sally stood too and looked as 
angry as she felt. Then she stalked to 
the door. Esther clung to her arm. 

‘Miss Sally, do you want me to leave 
your house ?”’ 

ha! sf Ae 

‘< To-night?”’ 

‘No! not until—until—’’ Esther 
flung her arms around her neck and kissed 
her. 

It was along towards fall when a cyclone 
struck Miss Sally’s house. It was upset 
from top to bottom. Not a chair was 
where it ought to be. Bottles and dishes 
reclined upon the sofa. The outraged 
furniture became mere clothes horses to 
hold weird wee garments. ‘‘God Bless 
Our Home’’ supported several socks. 
Neighbors, cheerfully chatting, flocked in 
and out all hours of the twenty-four. Pep- 
permint and paregoric fought for the at- 
mosphere by turns. And in the midst of 
the chaos, worn-out but happy, Miss Sal- 
ly tramped patiently up and down holding 
in her weary arms a squirming, squealing, 
fighting bundle of a baby boy. She had 
walked him almost incessantly for a fort- 























night. The upstairs bed held Esther, 
weak and contented as a kitten. 

In the baby, Miss Sally met an expan- 
sionist of the most virulent type. All her 
barriers were down. And she was glad of 
it. Mrs. Riordan came freely in; she 
brought broths. The Jarvis girls were 
prodigal with jelly. Jim’s Jessie,—turned 
twelve, —ran over nights and did up the 
washing. There was no one not anxious 
to do a neighborly turn, and Miss Sally’s 
hard heart melted away beneath the kindly 
sunshine of good deeds. All this time the 
baby incessantly yelled. 

‘*He must be named ‘ Galloway,’ ”’ in- 
sisted Miss Sally. ‘‘‘Smink’ is an ugly 
name, but ‘Galloway Smink’ is refined 
and distinguished. What say ?”’ 

‘«Tt’s along name—for my pretty dear,’’ 
said Esther, timidly. 
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‘* Pretty? He’s homelier than a toad. 
Homely as two.’’ 

‘*The doctor says I can get up to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘If Trub his hair the wrong way, it 
will come in curly,’’ observed Miss Sally, 
not of the medical man. 

‘*When I am able to work again,’’ 
questioned Esther, ‘‘ must I leave you ?’’ 

Miss Sally was too busy to listen. ‘‘I 
think I'll knock a board out of my fence.’’ 

‘* What for, Miss Sally ?’’ 

**So’s Bartholomew can get over easy 
to play with Galloway.’’ 

Esther turned her face to the wall and 
cried, softly, happily. But Miss Sally did 
not hear that, either. Miss Sally, with 
terrific, whirlwind sweeps of her calloused 
hand was rubbing ‘Galloway’s’ purely 
imaginary hair the wrong way. 
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HE poet may sing of the spotless 
snowflakes 
And of wintry scenery chirrup, 
But it’s hey! and it’s ho! for the hot buck- 
wheat cakes 
And the ruddy and sweet maple syrup. 


The snowflake’s very well in its cold way 
And spread about the landscape looks 
enticing— 
In pictures—and it’s useful for the sleigh; 
But at this season I don’t care for icing. 
I like my frigid delicacies when 
My system seems to need a little chill- 
ing, 
But in the fall I exercise my pen 
In favor of the good old buckwheat 
filling. 


When the air grows shrewd and nipping, 
When the days are drawing in 
Evelina goes a-tripping 
To the little buckwheat bin. 





Mixes up a batch of batter 
Swiftly. She makes no mistakes 
And I tell you what’s the matter, 
You should taste her buckwheat cakes. 


Light as thistle tuft that over 

Hill and dale, wind-driven, flies, 
Fragrant as a field of clover, 

Brown as Evelina’s eyes! 
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At the true poetic rapture 

I, perhaps, am no great shakes, 
But it isn’t hard to capture 

Me with Evelina’s cakes. 


Place the maple’s extract sappy 
Near me, and the butter pass. 
Now I am supremely happy, 
And dull care may go to grass. 
When my appetite is keen a 
Large sized pile for me she bakes. 
‘Truly I love Evelina 
When she bakes me buckwheat cakes. 
Jeer not at this as crude and commonplace, 
A pretty woman’s 


never __ better 
looking 

Than when she 
moves about 


with easy grace 
Engaged in the 

prosaic task of 

cooking. 


Upon her rosy 
cheeks an add- 
ed glow, 

Her sleeves up- 
turned, white, 
rounded arms 
disclosing— 
that reminds 
me of a girl | 
know 
Who didn’t go to 

Delsarte’s to 

learn posing. 


And 
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Her supinator longus and 
Her biceps flexor cubiti 
Were just the finest in the land, 
And, if you’d know the reason why, 
She exercised them day by day 
By briskly sweeping every room 
About the house. ‘There was, she’d say, 
No ‘‘apparatus’’ like a broom. 


The washboard her latissimus 
Dorsi developed very well; 
Her tibialis anticus 
One’s admiration would compel 
Her gastrocnemeus likewise 
(The truth is always best, I’ve found, ) 
Attained its perfect shape and size 
Because the damsel ‘‘ hustled round.’’ 








No Delsarte movements did she know 
And the piano never played, 
But she could scrub and she could sew, 
And scrumptious were the pies she made. 
In some ways she was quite unique 
And made a most decided hit. 
We gladly paid her six per week, 
And we were sorry when she quit. 


She married, sad to say, the grocery man, 
A kitchen of her own was her ambition, 
Our own, unquestioned, she completely 
ran. 
We held a quite subordinate position. 

















And now a surly husband is her boss, 
Pays her no wages and is always kick- 
ing— 
About the worst you ever ran across. 
And to that place, contented, she is 
sticking. 


Some men would pass the pearly gates 
And seek the place below, 
Whose climate sort of indicates 
A striking dearth of snow, 
Because in mansions fair above 
The skies they would be sick 
For want of what they dearly love, 
A decent chance to kick. 
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Never he’ped none—don’t I sho’ly know 
it ? 
Know it well, but when de triles come 
thick 
I’d jest bus’ up ef I didn’t show it, 
En dar’s heaps en piles 0’ comfort in a 
right good kick. 


Jest as nachul! It’s de Adam in me— 
Know dat well, but dat ol’ Adam’s 
strong. 
Pahson Johnson ’tother day he gin me 
Fits bekase mah langwitch wus mos’ 
wrong. 
Sho! I know dat! I’s er misble sinner. 





And yet it’s human nature to complain. 
A protest made with fluency and vigor 
When anything occurs to cause us pain 
Abates to quite a large extent its rigor. 
As dear old Uncle Ephum used to say— 
(A colored gentleman—you may have 
guessed it) 
He had a Frank L. Stanton sort of way 
Of talking, Well, Unc’ Ephum this ex- 
pressed it: 


Kain’t he’p kickin’! It’s no good a-fuss- 
in’ 
Know dat well, but den it’s all de same. 
W’en things seems lak dey’s jest a mussin’ 
Up I jest starts cussin’ twel it’s jest a 
shame. 


Don’t need tellin’ how bad habits sticks 
But w’en Dinah bu’n dat possom dinner 
Dar’s heaps an piles 0’ comfort in a 
right good kick. 


Mus’ be kickin’! W’en de mewl balks on 


me, 
W’en de meal runs out, w’en craps is po’, 
W’en things goes wrong en it’s out, 


doggone me! 
But yo’ Uncle Ephum’s gotter talk some 
sho! 
No use talkin’. Know dar’s no sense in it; 
It’s er mean, bad way, a low down trick, 
But I’s gotter, ef I died nex’ minit 
Fer dar’s heaps en piles o’ comfort in er 
right good kick. 
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His verbal perversions were quite 
unrestricted ;— 
To put it quite plainly he'd 
curse 
With richness of diction and 
great animation 
At any old place and on slight 
provocation. 


One day something happened, 
annoying extremely— 
The limit in short it appeared- 
A mule very likely—and_lan- 
guage unseemly 
By all the spectators was 
feared. 
But there stood the man open 
mouthed and blank gazing, 
His silence was eloquent, also 
amazing. 








Some moments he stood there 
and no word he uttered. 
Expectancy stood on tiptoe, 
There are few animals that you will meet And one to another the people they mut- 


Who beat the ‘*mewl ”’ in point of ag- tered, 
gravation. ¢ ‘* Just wait; it’s a comin’, I know.’’ 
Perhaps you’ve heard—I don’t like to re- 
peat, 


But that yarn’s good enough for re-rela- 
tion. 


A man there was once who was badly ad- 
dicted 


To language not bad, but far worse. 





Another short pause and the silence was 
broken 
And these were the words by that repro- 
bate spoken; 
‘«T can’t do it justice,’’ he said with a sigh, 
Then added, alas! ‘‘ But — it, I'll try.”’ 





And he made a fairly good attempt. 


























THE CHLORIDE 





HOLD-UP 


By Harry Irving Greene 


WITH DRAWINGS BY F R. GRUGER 


E met through one of the 
misdeals of Chance, and 
for two months thereafter 
could never rid ourselves 
of each other’s presence. 
Then Alfalfa’s lady ac- 
quaintance, who dispensed 
tickets at the dance pavilion, sent him a 
clock-spring saw in the crust of a prune pie 
and at once we began to lead a new life. 
Alfalfa insisted that inasmuch as he had 
furnished the working capital it was up to 
us captains of industry to do the manual 
hustling, so he retired to his boudoir and 
lay down on the iron girt divan. Chey- 
enne Red said that all tired out as he was 
he could warble camp-meeting refrains to 
drown the noise as I| sawed off the bars, 
so there was nothing left for me to do but 
be gentlemanly and strenuous. I madea 
lovely opening, and then we decided who 
would go through first by a game of freeze- 
out. Red said it would have been more 
appropriate to call it squeeze-out. 

Alfalfa cheated and won, and soon had 
himself reduced to first principles. He 
was slenderly and beautifully made, and 
the way he went through that twelve-inch 
aperture was a delightful exposé of Del- 
sarte self-taught. It was my turn next, 
but I measure up two cubic yards any way 
you figure me, and when I looked at that 
little puncture in the wall I felt like tack- 
ling something not so near my size. But 
I didn’t like to stay behind either. 

About half way through I stuck. Alfalfa 
got hold of me from the outside and began 
to haul, but the only result was to stretch 
me like a rubber band and finally he got 
disgusted and quit. ‘Then Red, who was 
still within, got scared for fear that I had 
permanently plugged the opening and 
started to push. 

‘No use talking you have got to make 
room for your betters. If you don’t act 
decent about it and clear the right of way 





I'll take a slat out of the bed and drive you 
through like a nail,’’ said he. He would 
have done it too, if Alfalfa hadn’t become 
suddenly inspired. 

‘* Grease him, Red,’’ he chuckled, and 
before the words were well out of his 
mouth Cheyenne was smearing me with 
oil from the lamp and rubbing it in with 
the stub end of the jail broom. I let out 
a holler, but Alfalfa said:— 

‘Shut up. What will Carmencita 
O’ Hagan say when she comes by on her 
way to early mass if she gazes upon you as 
I do now ?”’ 

‘¢ Put on the rest of the oil, Red,’’ said 
I with ashudder. He did, and a moment 
later had braced his shoulder against me 
while Alfalfa took a fresh hold on his par- 
ticular terminus. ‘Push, Red,’’ he 
whispered, beginning to strain. 

‘‘ You bet,’’ grunted Red from the jail. 
What [ said will never be published in this 
or any other language. 

Cheyenne’s feet slipped on the stones 
and he began to get mad. ‘‘ Now you 
wriggle harder or I’ll touch a match to 
you,’’ he swore, and a moment later | left 
that hole with a pop like a champagne 
cork. Red came through without touch- 
ing the sides, dragging our clothes after 
him, and we stood free and unhampered 
upon the bosom of the United States. 
The dawn blushed. 

Ten minutes later Red came back to our 
arms from over the transom of a hardware 
store dangling with Colt thirty-eights and 
bulging with cartridges like an ammunition 
train. Then we hit the trail suddenly and 
hard, and for the next few days everything 
came our way. First it was the sheriff's 
posse, next it was the Citizens’ Independ- 
ent Conglomeration for the Upboosting of 
the Law. But at the end of a week there 
was nothing much in sight but the 
horizon. 

Poker is a grand science, but, like astron- 
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omy, it has its limitations. After we had 
each lost and won back his gun six hun- 
dred times in four days our mental appe- 
tites craved something less exhilarating. 
We were at the ford of the Santos and 
said Red, ‘‘Let’s hold up the Chloride 
stage.’’ 

Alfalfa began to meditate. ‘‘It’s been 
so long since the passengers infesting the 
old bus have been cleaned up that they 
ought to be middling dusty,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘What’s your senile opinion of it, Cupid?’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said I. ‘*I’m your party 
of the third part.’’ 

Alfalfa began to grow pessimistic. ‘‘ Just 
imagine,’’ said he scornfully, ‘‘just ima- 
agine an infinitesimal, scrubby, carrot- 
headed, flamboyant son of a scarlet fever 
germ like him holding up a stage with real 
humans on it.’’ He pointed a derisive 
finger at Red. 

‘« That so ?’’ said Cheyenne with a snap 
of his teeth. ‘‘I’ll show you.’’ He rip- 
ped a slice of black alpaca out of his coat 
lining and disappeared behind the scenery. 
Presently he came back bristling up to us 
like an insulted hedgehog. ‘‘ Elevate 
your grub hooks,’’ said he tersely, training 
his ordnance our way. 

‘‘Listen to him,’’ sighed Alfalfa. 
‘« Thinks he’s an elevating spectacle, don’t 
he ?’’ Red’s gun went off casually and a 
spoonful of dirt hopped up from between 
Alfalfa’s knees and plumped fair into his 
mouth. ‘All right, Red,’’ he yelled. 
‘© You'll do.’’ Cheyenne sat down be- 
side us looking proud and pleased. 

‘*But that hair of yours,’’ mused 
Alfalfa. ‘*Once seen, never forgot. And 
as for that mask you might as well stick a 
postage stamp on your shoulder blade for 
all the disguise it would be. Yet hold.’’ 
He snatched Cheyenne’s gun out of his 
hand and the next second had him by both 
ears from behind. When we had been in 
durance, Alfalfa had squandered his last 
dime for an acre of wrapping paper and 
a bottle of ink so that he could write let- 
ters to himself, and no sooner did he get 
Red’s head clamped between his knees 
than he got the ink bottle out and began 
to shampoo him conscientiously. You 
could have heard Red holler for a mile and 
a half. 

‘«Shut up and think how happy you 
are,’’ chided Alfalfa. ‘Sing for him 
Cupid while I cure his sealp.’’ Up the 


, 


trail we heard the rumble of wheels and 
Red got on his feet with his mouth full of 
ink and serious language. But there 
was no time to waste so Cheyenne scuttled 
off behind a boulder while Alfalfa and | 
cut out a couple of face screens and took 
our positions. 

Red had agreed to take care of the 
driver and Alfalfa contracted to amuse the 
passengers while I passed the hat. Choc- 
taw Pete, the Chloride driver, had been 
held up so long and so persistently that he 
had become domesticated and tame and 
usually ended up an episode like the forth- 
coming by borrowing a chew of tobacco 
from the man behind the gut on the 
strength of his good conduct. So at Red’s 
first yelp up went his hands and he merely 
leaned back on the box and gazed at us 
with an air of resignation and onwe. ‘Then 
out of pure good nature Alfalfa put a 
couple of bullets through the lid of the 
coach and inside they began to stampede 
around like a bunch of steers in a box car. 
I threw open the door. 

‘* Kindly emerge one at a time meek 
and respectful as befits those about to per- 
ish,’’ said I, and out staggered the first 
victim. He was a little Israelite with flow- 
ing black whiskers, and immediately his 
feet touched the trail down he flopped on 
his benders and began to beg with both 
paws like an educated poodle. 

‘* Get up,’’ said I disgustedly. ‘* What 
are you making all this fuss about? 
I ain’t going to do anything but kill 
you.’’ Superficially viewed he looked 
promising enough but when I came to 
prospect him I thought I was searching a 
newsboy. Nothing but dimes and nickles 
and for a moment he had me guessing, 
then I did some lightning thinking and as 
the result a moment later was combing out 
his whiskers with my fingers. At about 
the third rake I pulled out a little box and 
init were three sparklers as bright as the 
eyes of a Spanish girl and each one about 
the size of a nutmeg. 

‘*Now you go over against that rock 
and stand on your head until the order is 
countermanded,”’ said I pressing the gun 
gently against the back of his thinking 
plant. He was scared into jibbering 
idiocy and I'll be hanged if he didn’t trot 
off and try to do it. ‘* Now, next gentle 
man,’’ I hollered into the interior. 

Next gentleman was short and plump 
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and wheezing like an accordeon with the 
hay fever. By diligence and singleness 
of purpose I at last subtracted a hand- 
ful of coarse bills from him and then led 
him a few yards away by the proboscis. 
‘* Now you run rapid circles around this 
coach a hundred and twenty times and 
every time you pass me beg my pardon,’’ 
I counseled. He entered an awful pro- 
test but I was firm and eventually got him 
started auspiciously. ‘*‘ Now you come 
out, next person,’’ I hollered into the 
coach. ‘I’m going to make you climb a 
wee,”” 

The next second I was staggering back 
as if I had been hit in the face with a mal- 
let, for down the steps came the prettiest 
girl I had seen since the night I vanished 
over the western horizon. ‘Tall and Gib- 
son, snapping black eyes and lips like the 
heart of a watermelon, she was a thorough- 
bred from the bottoms of her French 
heels to the pearl shells at the tips of her 
white fingers. My mask fell off but I was 
too rattled to care, so I just stood there 
with my mouth open and stared like a 
reub. ‘‘QOh!’’ said she gathering her 
skirts and settling before me as if I had 
been the Punjab of Swat. ‘‘ What a fine 
looking gentleman!’’ Red began to swear 
low and sweet but Alfalfa whinneyed out- 
right. 

‘* Ain’t seen me with my blinders off 
yet, lady,’’ he called, beginning to climb 





‘*Where is the tree?’ she asked, looking around. 


down. I had him covered before he made 
three steps. 

‘*Now you whoa. You may stand 
there and stomp your feet and look wist- 
ful but that’s all,’’ I said in set tones. 
Alfalfa stopped and appeared to medi- 
tate. 

‘**Sorry to rob you without an introduc- 
tion, miss, but I'll have to trouble you for 
that lovely solitaire,’ I bégan, clearing my 
throat and beginning to turn hot in spots. 
She flashed me a smile that made my hair 
pull and commenced twisting the band off. 
‘‘ Where is the tree ?”’ she asked, looking 
around, 

** Now you stop it. That ain’t fair,’’ I 
blurted, turning as red as a diamond flush. 
Then before I remembered the guile of 
female kind she got the ring off and 
dropped it plump down her neck. 
‘«There,’’? said she satisfied like. ‘I 
guess that is safe anyway.’’ 

I leaned up against the wheel and 
looked at her as she stood there laughing 
in my face. I knew that Alfalfa and Red 
would have shot me so full of lead that my 
corpse would have weighed a ton if I had 
laid a finger on her, and of course I would 
have done as much for them with equal 
pleasure. She knew it too and she kept 
on laughing. 

Red and Alfalfa had sneaked down and 
were on either side of me ready for quick 
movements. She looked from one to the 
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Strangling, drowning, delirious with joy. 


other of us. ‘‘I had thought that high- 
waymen were always coarse, brutal men 
and not at all like—’’ 

‘«Me,’’ chipped in Red ‘stripping off 
his mask and bending over like a hinge. 
His face was streaked and blotched until 
it looked like an ink blotter and at the sight 
she laughed like the tinkle of a silver bell. 

‘* No, not at all like you. But I am 
so glad you gave me an opportunity to 
get out of that dusty old coach. It is such 
a relief.’’ She gave her skirts a flirt and 
then frowned a little. ‘*Mr. Robber, 
please make that poor man stop running 
around the coach. He is making him- 
self positively ridiculous.’’ 

‘* You stop that running,’’ I yelled at 
him, raising my gun. ‘*‘ You ought to be 
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ashamed of yourself. Climb that bank and 
lie down and pant yourself to death.’’ So 
up he went while I apologized for him. 

‘« And that poor little Hebrew trying to 
stand on his head and tumbling over all 
the time. Really it has ceased to be 
amusing.’’ In asecond Alfalfa had him 
by the neck and was kicking him after the 
other man. ‘‘That is much better. I 
thank you very much, Mr. Bandit,’’ she 
went on as sweet as a jug of rock and rye. 
Immediately Alfalfa began to strut. 

What happened next came as suddenly 
as the telling. There was a roar from be- 
hind and down the gulch came a bank of 
water ten feet high while back of it the 
gorge was a seething millrace. ‘‘ Cloud- 
burst!’’ I yelled grabbing her by the arm 
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and making for the side. Choctaw 
snatched up the reins and larruped the 
horses into a run and the next second I 
was going down stream on that tide like a 
chip, my arm around her waist and hers 
around my neck, waterlogged to my throat, 
strangling, drowning, delirious with joy. 
But about five minutes later we drifted 
into a landing place and I lifted her out. 
Then Red came crawling up all one smear 
of ink and soon afterwards Alfalfa went by 
on a log with all sails set. But of course 
with his usual luck he found a port further 
down and came back to us overland. 

We built a couple of fires, one for us 
and about a hundred yards away another 
for her, while Red fished a Navajo 
blanket out of the burst. Then we fixed 
up a screen for her and drew a dead line. 
In a couple of hours we were as dry as the 
State of Kansas and the darkness was fall- 
ing thick and fast. We hadn’t caught a 
glimpse of our prisoner since the blanket 
went up, nor heard from her either, but 
now that silver bell voice came through 
the gloom. ‘‘ Won’t you come over to 
my fire, gentlemen ?’’ 

Would we come? It was a stampede 
with a heartbreaking finish, I first, Alfalfa 
a neat second with Red hanging on 
to his coat tail like a bull pup with the 
lockjaw. She was perched on a big rock 
beside the blaze with the Navajo around 
her. And sweet and tempting? Well I 
would have picked my soul ott with a 
sharp stick and toasted it before the fire 
if she had asked me to. ‘There was an- 
other rock close alongside the one she was 
sitting on and the moment Red and Alfal- 
fa snatched me off of it I had a present- 
ment that there might betrouble. But she 
settled it easily enough. 

‘Please don’t quarrel, gentlemen,’’ 
she said, and we saw the tips of her white, 
even teeth. ‘‘ Now if you all really de- 
sire to sit where there is room for only one 
we will decide it this way. I presume such 
gallant gentlemen have all made some 
woman love you in the course of your ad- 
venturous careers, have you not ?”’ 

‘*T have,’’ lied Red. ‘* Lots of them.’’ 

‘* Each of you shall tell me how you 
won your first sweetheart and then I will 
decide who is the most worthy to sit be- 
side me. Since you have admitted such 
affairs you may have the first chance, Mr. 


Red.”’ 
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Cheyenne began to bloat. ‘It was 
down at Tegucigulpa,’’ he began, ‘ years 


ago. I was at a fandango one night and a 
masked lady came into the room and | 
danced with her. She said that she trotted 
in the most aristocratic circles and that 
her name was Mercedes Maduro. It seems 
that her principal admirer—’’ 

‘*Whose name was Colorado Claro,’’ 
chipped in Alfalfa. 

Cheyenne only looked cold at him and 
went on—‘‘was the swellest guy in that 
section. On the way home he fell upon 
us and him and me fought a desperate 
duel in the dark. I laid him low and 
afterwards I used to go beneath her win- 
dow evenings and play a mouth organ and 
sing.’’ 

‘* At the same time ?”’ asked Alfalfa. 

‘Of course,’’ I broke in, defending 
Cheyenne. ‘Red always sings through 
his nose.”’ 

Red turned his back on me, too. ** Then 
she fell in love with me and we eloped.’’ 

‘<The dear thing,’’ said the girl. ‘‘And 
where is she now ?”’ 

Red made a noise like he does when he 
is eating soup. He thought it was a sigh. 
‘¢ Don’t know for sure. Heard she was 
dead. You see her male parent overtook 
us, roped me and carried her back. I have 
heard that she pined away and died.’’ 

‘¢Tt is all very romantic and if you in- 
terested her as much as you have me | 
don’t know as I can blame the poor 
creature for what she did,’’ said the 
prisoner sweetly. 

‘‘For dying, you mean,’’ interrupted 
Alfalfa. ‘‘I don’t either. ‘The way | 
won out was this. Sabbaths we both sang 
in the choir of the main Quaker cathedral 
of Philadelphia and our voices blended 
beautifully. She had a pint bottle full of 
jewels and one night a burglar got in and 
took them. Suspicion pointed to her own 
brother whom she loved and he was ar- 
rested. He confessed to her and me in 
secret and told us where he had hidden the 
spoil. She was nearly heartbroken and 
begged me to save him, so I went and got 
the gems and when he was brought up for 
trial I walked into court and laid them 
before the judge and said: ‘‘Hold. [am 
the thief.’’ 

The girl on the rock clasped her hands 
and I caught a glimpse of a gleaming patch 
of throat by the firelight. ‘‘ You self 
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‘‘No, never before,” said I, and I tock the seat. 


sacrificing, noble man! 
pened next ?”’ 

‘«She came to visit me in prison and I 
escaped in some of her clothes which she 
smuggled me. She wanted to come with 
me.’’ 

‘< Tn your clothes ?’”’ asked Red. 

The silence fell with a dull thud and for 
a spell we sat looking into the fire. Then 
the girl turned to me with that ripply laugh 
of hers. ‘* You will have to do well to earn 
the seat against such Othellos, Mr. Cupid. 
I suppose you have been in love, too.’’ 

‘*No, never before,’ said I. And I 
took the seat. 

Alfalfa and Red sat there scowling and 
glum while she and I chatted and got real 
confidential. But after a couple of hours 
she said that she was sleepy and then what 
do you suppose that innocent child did? 
Pulled a roll of wet greenbacks big enough 
to choke an elephant from under the 
blanket and spread it out beside the fire. 

‘*‘T want to dry them. And whoever 
stands guard must watch them carefully to 
see that they don’t get on fire,’’ she said 
as trustfully as a gold brick man swaps 
satchels. Then she curled up in the Na- 
vajo and in a couple of minutes was sleep- 
ing like a kitten while we three sat there 
looking at each other and at that bundle 
of bills with our mouths watering. 

**T’ll stand watch,’’ said Red. 

‘* And I'll help you,’”’ chirped Alfalfa. 

** And I'll watch the both of you,’’ said 
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And what hap- 


I in firm, even tones. 
night playing freeze out. 

When daylight broke she came to, smil- 
ing and cheerful and as fresh and sweet as 
a morning glory with the dew on. She 
was going to Telluride, about five miles 
further on, and when I told her that I 
should insist on escorting her to within 
sight of the town, of course nothing would 
appease those two maudlin, love sick de- 
generates but breaking into our set and 
trailing along with us. So off we went, 
Alfalfa on one side of her and I on the 
other, with that little runt of a Cheyenne 
in front walking backwards and jabbering 
up at her like a weak minded parrot. The 
trail was pretty disreputable and after a 
while she slipped her hand under my elbow, 
and for the next five minutes I felt as if I 
had been taking laughing gas. Then I 
noticed that she had Alfalfa’s arm too and 
it sobered me up like a Turkish bath. But 
on we went, all talking at once, until about 
half a mile from Telluride where we 
reached a smashing big boulder beside the 
trail and there we stopped. 

‘You don’t know how much I thank 
you gentlemen for your gallantry,’’ said 
she, and to hear her voice any one would 
have thought that we had introduced her 
to the Court of St. James instead of half 
drowning her, making her hat look like a 
platter of scrambled eggs and forcing her 
to sleep in a blanket on one of nature’s 
callouses. ‘‘I hope we may meet again 


So we sat up all 
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when I can keep you as thoroughly inter- 
ested as you have me. Really I would 
not have missed your acquaintance for 
worlds.’’ Up went that unmitigated Red 
to her and said something low in her ear, 
and I saw the pink come to her cheeks. 
But she nodded. 

‘‘This gentleman requests a private 
word with me before we part. I don’t 
know why I should not hear him,’’ said 
she looking at Alfalfa and me. So around 
the rock we two stomped, scowling and 
murderous, while Cheyenne stood grinning 
at her. Pretty soon he came strutting up 
to us with his cheeks puffed out and a dis- 
gusting look of satisfaction on his face. 
Then Alfalfa up and spoke. 

‘‘If a little red-headed hop-toad, like 
you, has got any perquisites around here 
that a full-grown man like me ain’t there 
is going to be serious trouble,’’ said he, 
mighty savage. And with that around the 
rock he went and was gone quite a time. 
Of course, I had been thinking for the last 
two hours that I would beg this very priv- 
ilege at the parting, and now I would have 
died rather than not got it. My turn came 
next, and Alfalfa backed away leaving the 
queen and me standing face to face. 

‘Miss Raymore,’’ I began—she had 
told us her name about an hour before. 
‘« T want to tell you how it hurts me to see 
you go, and for all the iticonveniences and 
unpleasant things that we have made 
happen to you I humbly beg your par- 
don.’’ 

‘¢Granted,’’ said she, sweet as honey. 

‘‘ Also, I am going to ask an immense 
favor of you. I am going to beg you to 
accept a little token of my respect and ask 
you if you will keep it and wear it some- 
times.’’ Her eyes grew as bright as Ari- 
zona sunlight, and she said ‘‘yes’’ very 
low as I handed it to her. 

‘‘It is lovely of you—very. Many, 
many thanks,’’ she said softly and looking 
very pleased. ‘‘I wish you would write 
me some time at Telluride and reassure 
me that you are living a better life.’’ 
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*¢ Will you answer it ?’’ I gasped 
‘¢’Try me and see,”’ she laughed. ** Now 
I must go.’’ She held out her hand and 
before she knew what was going to happen 
I had bent over and touched it with my 
lips. Red and Alfalfa came around the 
rock and found us standing there silent 
and blushing. 

Alfalfa, Cheyenne and I stood in the 
middle of the road waving our hats and 
cheering her until she was out of sight. 
Then Red sat down hard. 

‘‘There goes the prettiest, gamest, 
bulliest woman on the American continent 
and with her the biggest diamond | ever 
hope to have in my hands,’’ said he with 
a groan. ‘‘ But she is going to write me 
a letter and it is worth it.’’ 

‘*Same here,’’ swore Alfalfa, grabbing 
him by the neck and shaking him. I 
whirled upon both of them. 

‘¢Do you two mush-headed, love-lorn, 
drooling idiots mean to say you gave her 
those diamonds I got off the Jew for a 
postal card ?”’ I gasped, glaring and feeling 
for my gun. 

‘«Sure thing,’’ said Alfalfa. ‘* Let’s see 
your diamond.’’ 

That incident blighted our mutual affec- 
tions and estranged us, and we dissolved 
the combine and went separate ways. ‘The 
next day I wrote her saying that | was still 
leading an honest life. For a month I 
waited for her reply. ‘Then it came, friend- 
ly enough, but with it an accursed piece 
of cardboard, It was an invitation to at- 
tend her marriage to the combined mayor, 
bank owner and Chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Independent Conglomeration for the 
Upboosting of the Law in ‘Telluride. 

Out into the pale moonlight I staggered, 
on and on, past the court house, the jail and 
the last policeman ofthe ultimate suburb, out 
to where the city ordinance against insane 
ravings extended not and where there was 
naught but the smothering silence of the 
wilderness. Then I found a badger hole, 
and sticking my head into it up to the 
shoulders said, ‘‘ Oh, fudge!’’ 


















































A SON OF ISRAEL 


By Henry C. Rowland 


WITH A DRAWING BY CLIFFORD ASHLEY 


ERHAPS I was dense in not 
discovering the drift of the 
affair, but then I never play 
cards except upon an ocean 
voyage, sO my experience 
was limited. There were 
four of us in the game; 

Powers, a fat Chicagoan who had gone to 

England to introduce a new chewing-gum 

which he called ‘‘Sal-Enzyme’’; Morse, a 

New York merchant; a Dr. Mason, of 

Boston, who was returning with his 

daughter, and myself. 

We had played together several times; 
whist at first, and then as I am a duffer at 
whist and hate to inflict myself upon an 
expert like Dr. Mason, I was silly enough 
to suggest poker. After that it was always 
poker and as we began to get better ac- 
quainted we raised the limit to a dollar. 

Stein used to drop into the smoking- 
room once in a while, watch the game in a 
bored way for a few minutes and then go 
out again. I had talked with Stein at odd 
moments and found him very interesting. 
He was a striking man in appearance, be- 
ing of the classic Grecian type; big, with 
light wavy hair, blue eyes set well apart, 
and a straight nose which made almost one 
line with the slant of his forehead; a sort 
of Hermes of Praxiteles. 

He told me one day that he was a grad- 
uate of Eton and Oxford, also that he was 
part Greek and had been born in Salonica. 

One day when we had finished playing, 
Powers, who was rather witty under his 
fat, began rapping the Jews. I don’t re- 
member what started him, but once off 
some of the others began to take a hand, 
probably to show that they were not Jews 
themselves. Dr. Mason sat listening for 
awhile, chewing the end of an unlighted 
cigar and shooting a sharp look from under 
his bushy eye-brows as each man cut in to 
have his say. Finally he snapped out:— 

‘*My best patients are Jews. They 
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obey orders, get well and chalk up 
promptly when the goods are delivered. 
That’s more than most Gentiles do.’’ 

Everybody laughed and took it as sort 
of a joke, but I could see that the old 
gentleman was serious. 

Before long, Powers, who was doing 
most of the talking, turned to me. 

‘*We haven’t heard from you, Masters. 
What has your experience with the Jews 
taught you ?”’ 

*« Just this,’’ said I, ‘‘ that there is noth- 
ing more rottenly unjust than a national 
or racial or sect prejudice. When I meet 
a good man I’m proud to call him a friend, 
whether he’s white or black, Jew or Gen- 
tile.’’ Lsaid a good deal more and said 
it with some heat because I have had one 
or two good friends who were Jews. When 
I finished, they didn’t know whether to 
laugh or get angry; so to get a reinforce- 
ment, Powers turned to Stein who was 
about as little Hebraic in appearance as 
any man I ever saw. He had been listen- 
ing quietly from where he was sitting on 
the end of the transom with his big 
shoulders against the after bulkhead and 
his strong hands clasped around his 
knees. 

‘*Let’s have your verdict, Stein,’’ said 
Powers. 

Stein’s clear blue eyes shot around 
the room and he smiled with a flash of his 
white teeth that had something wicked 
in it. 

‘«QOh,”’ says he in his deep, rich voice, 
‘‘I’m not a proper witness because you 
see I’m a Jew myself !’’ 

There was a shout of laughter, then 
Powers, who was a bit of aclown, said with 
a rich brogue :— 

‘¢Shure Oi hov mor-re har-rd luck than 
any poor divil av a Shpaniard on this 
ship!”’ 

I glanced at Stein, for beneath his 
pleasant voice there had been a bite to 























the words that had not escaped me. 

‘‘I don’t believe you understand,’’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘As a matter of fact I am 
a Jew of the most virulent type. My 
father was a Hebrew money lender in Sal- 
onica, where I was born, and I am even 
depraved enough to be rather proud that 
Iam of the Faith.’’ The chill of his 
voice froze the laughter in every man’s 
throat. Powers saw that he had made a 
mess of things and like the mongrel that 
he was began to flounder. Instead of 
quietly apologizing and then letting the 
matter drop he began to tell Stein how 
little anyone would ever suspect him of 
being a Jew, and this mind you, after 
Stein’s statement that he was proud of the 
fact. Isuppose it was the fat animal’s 
idea of an apology, and apparently Stein 
took it as such, for he simply nodded but 
with a look which I would not have ex- 
changed for a blow in the face, and then 
got up and walked out on deck and I fol- 
lowed him. 

Stein walked to the rail and glanced for 
a moment at the swash of the sea which 
was welling up under the run with a green, 
effervescent hiss. Suddenly he turned 
tome. His face was absolutely colorless 
and his voice was like the sound of the 
water. 

‘<If I had stayed there another moment 
Mr. Masters,’’ he said, *‘I think I would 
have strangled that fat swine in his 
chair.’’ 

‘¢Don’t mind them Stein,’’ said I, 
‘‘they are a low set of brutes. If they 
were gentlemen it would be different.’’ 

‘Ah, but they should be taught,’’ said 
he between his teeth. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
will some day.’’ 

He went below and I did not see him 
again until dinner time. I walked to the 
waist and joined Miss Mason, in whom to 
be frank I had begun to take more than a 
casual interest. She was a beautiful girl 
of the heroic type that needs a background 
like the sea for its proper setting; one of 
those queenly women of the real American 
kind who are so often the offspring of 
rather dessicated parents. 

The next morning while our usual four- 
some was at the poker table, Stein entered 
in his casual way and after idly watching 
the game for several minutes, asked if he 
might take a hand. Powers welcomed 
him with a rather indecent warmth, it 
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seemed to me, but to my surprise Dr. 
Mason pushed back his chair and arose. 

‘Take my hand, Mr. Stein,’’ he said 
rather gruffly, ‘‘I am square with the 
game now and it’s a good place to quit.”’ 

Stein hesitated for a moment, then with 
a word of thanks took the proffered seat. 
His coming into the game certainly ex- 
ercised a peculiar influence on my luck. 
Up to that time I had been a fairly steady 
loser and was perhaps a hundred dollars 
behind, but the luck appeared to have 
changed as far as Powers, who had for- 
merly been the biggest winner, and myself 
were concerned, as from the day when 
Stein first took a hand the chewing-gum 
drummer began to lose to me. 

We were a little more than half way 
across by this time. The steamer was an 
old Scandinavian scrap heap sailing from 
Christiania and commanded by a big, bluff 
Norwegian, who always put me in mind of 
one of the vikings from the early Norse 
sagas. We were very light, having I think 
but twenty cabin passengers. 

One afternoon I had joined Miss Mason 
and her father, who were taking a sun-bath 
in the lee of the deck-house. Since he 
had left the poker game it seemed to me 
at times that there was an odd reticence 
in Dr. Mason’s manner toward me which 
I uncomfortably felt to be due to my 
rather evident interest in his daughter. 
We talked for a while, and presently he 
asked :— 

‘* How is the game going, Masters ?’’ 

‘<Pretty much my way,’’ I replied, a 
little proud of my success. 

His keen, gray eyes rested on me fora 
moment with a scrutiny that made me un- 
comfortable. ‘ 

‘« Powers is the heavy loser, is he not ?”’ 

‘“Ves,’’? said I, and for some reason 
that I could not understand I felt the 
blood creeping up into my face. At this 
time I had taken about a thousand dollars 
from Powers and felt curiously ashamed 
of it, although I could not have told just 
why. Alice Mason’s blue eyes rested on 
me thoughtfully for a second, but as I 
looked up they caught mine, and she 
glanced quickly at the sea, while a tinge 
of color crept into her cheeks. 

The atmosphere of the two was for the 
first time uncomfortable to me and before 
long I excused myself and walked forward. 
As I passed the smoking-room I glanced 
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in, and seeing Stein sitting alone, I stop- 
ped to speak with him. 

‘« By the way, Stein,’’ said I presently. 
‘You don’t want some small bills, do 
you? I’ve got such a wad that it’s un- 
comfortable.’’ 

‘<T’ll take a hundred dollars’ worth if it 
will be any convenience,’’ he replied with 
a peculiar smile. 

I thanked him, and he gave me a hun- 
dred-dollar bill in exchange for a lot of 
ones and twos and fives. As we were 
making the exchange the captain happened 
to pass the door. When he caught sight 
of us he paused for an instant as if about 
to say something, then apparently changed 
his mind and went on, but I had time to 
notice that his expression was not a pleas- 
ant one. 

That afternoon we sat down to play 
again, for we had gradually drifted into 
the habit of a game twice a day. Stein 
was dealing in his somewhat awkward way 
when Dr. Mason entered the door at his 
back. Just at that moment there came 
one of those unusually heavy rolls that 
often occurs with a big swell, as a sort of 
joke on the part of the ocean, and it took 
the Doctor unawares. ‘To save himself 
from being shot out of the door again he 
instinctively grasped Stein by the shoulder, 
and the next instant they were both on 
the deck. 

Morse jumped up and went to their aid. 
Suddenly his face hardened and, stooping 
quickly, he gripped Stein’s left wrist. 

‘Aha !’’ hecried fiercely. ‘‘ I’ve been 
waiting for this, you d——d sneak! I 
thought this was a phony game—how 
about it, gentlemen?’’ He twisted five 
cards from Stein’s hand and held them 
in the air. We saw that they were the 
four aces and a king. THe rest of the 
pack from which Stein was beginning to 
deal lay together on the table where he 
had dropped it. 

There was a second of utter silence, 
then Powers leaped to his feet, his face 
purple. 

‘*Palmed, eh ?’’ said he with an ugly 
rasp in his voice. ‘*Oh, we’ve been a 
soft lot of marks! That’s the hand you 
were waiting for, eh, Mr. Masters ?’’ 

‘* You lie, you hound!’’ I cried leaping 
to my feet. For answer he grabbed up 
the pack and threw it into my face so that 
the corner of the pack struck me in the eye, 


Mad from the pain, I lurched at him 
across the table when, quick as a flash, 
the fourth man, Shaler, a Texan, whip- 
ped a revolver from his pocket and cov- 
ered my chest. 

‘*None o’ that now,’’ said he, but in 
the same second Stein, who had scrambled 
to his feet, wrenched the weapon out of 
his hand and threw it out of the door and 
overboard. 

‘«Stop!’’ he cried, and there was a ring 
in his rich voice that carried obedience 
with it. ‘*I’m the only one to blame 
here!’ 

*«Shentlemen!’’ said a gruff voice from 
the doorway, ‘‘ you vill ohl come*at vonce 
to my cabin!’’ 

We turned and saw the great figure of 
the captain, a burly Swedish quartermaster 
at his elbow. 

In silence we followed him to his quar- 
ters. When the door was closed, Stein 
stepped forward. 

‘*Captain Ohlsen,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wish to 
state that I am the only one here who has 
been—dishonest,’’ he winced slightly as 
he pronounced the word, ‘‘ and I am will- 
ing to take the consequences.’’ 

The captain produced a pad and pencil. 

‘“Mr. Powers,’’ he said, ‘‘ how much 
haf you lost at cards since you haf been 
aboard this sheep ?’’ 

Powers wrinkled his forehead. 

‘« Eight hundred dollars,’’ he answered 
sullenly. The captain made a note of the 
amount. 

‘*And you, Dr. Mason ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢T am not sure—not much—five dollars 
will cover it.’’ 

‘<Mr. Morse ?’’ said the captain. 

‘* Two hundred and ten.’’ 

‘‘And you, Mr. Shaler?’’ asked the 
captain of the last man who had taken a 
hand. 

‘¢T won one hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars,’’ growled Shaler. ‘‘ And I won it 
straight—see ?’’ 

‘« Confine yourself to my question, sir!’’ 
said the captain sternly. ‘* How mooch 
haf you von, Mr. Masters ?’’ 

‘*Eight hundred and eighty dollars,’’ 
said I angrily. 

‘* Haf any others blayed in this game?”’ 
asked the captain. 

There was a negative murmur. ‘The 
captain made a rapid calculation. 

‘* There is a disgrepancy of forty dollars 
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on the debit side,’’ heannounced. ‘‘Are 
you ohl sure of your figures ?’’ 

There was a short pause. ‘Then Pow- 
ers said sulkily:— 

‘*T won’t swear to mine to the dollar. 
Eight hundred dollars is as near as I can 
figure it. It may be a little more or less.’’ 

‘Vy did you not say so?’’ said the 
captain sharply. ‘‘It is vell to be exagt 
in a gase like this. No more, if you 
blease—’’ he added quickly, holding up 
his hand, for Powers was about to retort 
angrily. ‘Now, Mr. Masters and Mr. 
Shaler, I will asg you to hand me that 
money vich you haf von.”’ 

We paid over the money, Shaler with 
an oath, for which he was curtly rebuked 
by the captain. The losers were then 
reimbursed, Powers grumbling slightly but 
afraid to male any demur. 

‘* Now, shentlemens, there will be no 
more gambling on this sheep. Mr. Stein 
and Mr. Masters will blease remain. ‘To 
the rest of you I make me my apologies 
for vat has occurred aboard my vessel.’’ 

There was a murmur of acknowledgment 
and the others filed out. When they had 
gone the captain turned to Stein and me. 

I will not repeat what he said, for even 
to-day the thought of it makes my face 
burn. When he had quite finished Stein 
asked and obtained permission to speak. 

'“* Captain Ohlsen,’’ he said calmly, ‘‘ for 
what you have said to me there is no an- 
swer, but you have done Mr. Masters a 
cruel injustice. Less than a week ago I 
was grossly insulted by Messrs. Morse and 
Powers, especially by the latter. Since I 
would have been prevented from thrashing 
them, as I would have liked, I deliberately 
went to work to swindle them out of their 
money, purely out of revenge. As I did 
not want their filthy money myself, and as 
I felt a friendship for Mr. Masters, I 
stacked the cards to favor his game—’’ 

‘‘Whatf’ 1 cried, turning on him furi- 
ously. ‘‘Is that your beastly idea of a 
friendly act, you low hound !—to make 
me a party to your sneaking—’’ I paused, 
breathless with astonishment and rage. 

‘‘ But, Masters,’’ he interrupted with an 
odd note of injury in his voice. ‘I meant 
it kindly—and since you knew nothing 
about it—’’ 

*« That vill do, sir!’’ roared the captain 
springing to his feet, his face crimson with 
rage. ‘‘ That is too mooch of this play- 


acting! I saw you mit my own eyes 
dividing those stolen—’’ 

‘* Captain Ohlsen!’’ I cried desperately, 
‘**T give you my word that. I was only 
changing some small bills—’’ 

‘‘Vill you he still!’ He snarled. 
‘¢ You are a pair of black-legs! You haf 
disgraced my vessel! You are a—’’ 

I flew at his throat, striking at the big, 
sneering face. ‘The door was wrenched 
open, something fell with crushing force 
on the side of my head and down I went 
in a pale gray mist of oblivion. 


Thin voices talking a long way off, yet 
reaching my ears with sharp distinctness, 
moved me to open my eyes and stare at 
the white enameled bulkhead which was 
so close that I was only conscious of a 
light blurr. This brought a feeling of 
nausea so I closed my eyes and lay still. 

The captain’s voice, monotonous, yet 
rough, stirred my numbed senses. 

‘« The quartermaster hit him mit his fist. 
He vas yust like a vild cat. I dink ve 
leave him here until he vakes up. If ve 
carry him down it upsets dose passen- 
gers.’’ 

‘He'll soon come around,’’ said a 
careless voice which I recognized as the 
ship’s surgeon’s. ‘‘'These mean devils 
are hard to kill.’’ 

‘““Yes, he vas a bad von; vorse as 
the oder. I vill gonvine both in dere 
staterooms for the rest of the voyage.’’ 

I rolled over on my bunk and the doctor 
started as if he had been shot. 

Oh!’ he said, ‘‘so you’re around 
again. How do you feel ?”’ 

‘* Well enough,’’ I answered shortly. 
‘¢What next ?”’ 

‘« The captain orders you to go to your 
room and remain there until further in- 
structed,’’ said he. ‘‘ Hold on,—are 
you able to walk? Don’t you want some 
help ?”’ 

I staggered past him without answering. 
Perhaps something that he saw in my face 
kept him from interfering. Down the deck 
I went, lurching heavily with the heave of 
the ship, not noticing the furtive glances 
that were thrown at me from here and 
there. Ipassed Miss Mason and _ her 
father and stared at them defiantly. Dr. 
Mason returned the stare coldly but the 
girl was very pale and her eyes were down- 
cast. On I went until I reached my room, 
































where I threw myself on the bunk and 
sunk at once into a sleep so profound that 
it was like a coma. 

For hours I slept, then awakened re- 
freshed and with full consciousness, to 
find Stein tugging at my shoulder. A dim 
gray light was glimmering through the port. 

‘* You here—!’’ I cried angrily. 

‘¢Get up, Masters!’’ he said, ‘‘ the ship 
is going down!”’ 

‘What ?”’ I cried. 

‘*Come!’’ he said, ‘there is no time 
to lose. Our shaft buckled in the night 
and tore the bottom out of her. The 
after water-tight bulkhead may go at any 
moment and when it does she’ll go down 
like a cracked pot! ‘They’re leaving her, 
—hurry!’’ 

I got on my feet and gathered up some 
of my clothes automatically. ‘Together we 
went on deck and there we saw a strange 
sight. The ship was lying broadside to 
the great swell and under her lee was a 
flotilla of boats, rising and falling silently. 

In the waist a small group of passen- 
gers were quietly awaiting their turn to em- 
bark. ‘There was no noise, no confusion, 
no running hither and thither. ‘The great 
figure of the captain towered at a little 
distance and as we drew near his blood- 
shot eyes rolled at us sullenly. In _ his 
hand he held a list of the ship’s comple- 
ment, and as he called the names those 
answering to them stepped forward and 
went over the side and down the sea lad- 
der, the nervous ones with their arms 
through a bowline. Among the group on 
deck were Dr. Mason and his daughter 
and Powers. 

The captain looked up from his list. 
‘«Stein,’’ he said, ‘‘and you Masters, 
you haf come too late. You did not 
answer to your names and the boat where 
you vas assigned is gone.’’ 

Stein made a gesture of impatience. 
‘‘Let it go,’’ he answered curtly. ‘I 
don’t know that I care much; do you 
Masters ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said I bitterly. ‘I'd rather 
drown decently than drift about with those 
cattle.’’ We leaned on the rail and 
watched the disembarking idly. 

Dr. Mason was the last of the passen- 
gers to be called. 

‘¢ Captain!’ he called waving his hand 
to us, ‘‘ surely you don’t intend to leave 
these men on the ship ?’’ 
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Captain Ohlsen glared at us, hesitated 
for an instant, then leaned over the rail. 

‘*Mr. Montague!’’ he called to an 
officer in the boat, ‘‘can you take von 
extra mit safety ?”’ 

‘*T think so, sir,’’ came the answer. 

‘What are you talking about ?’’ 
snarled Powers angrily, ‘‘don’t you see 
we’re overcrowded already.’’ 

** Allright Doctor,’’ said the captain in 
a dull voice, ‘‘ dey can go.”’ 

Dr. Mason went over the side. 

‘*Stein!’’ called the captain, ‘‘ get in 
the boat.’’ 

‘*Not I,’’ said Stein, ‘‘go on Masters, 
and good luck to you.’’ 

‘* Hanged if I do,’’ said I, ‘*I don’t 
like the crowd. Go yourself.’’ 

With a snarl the captain whipped a re- 
volver from his pocket and leveled it at 
Stein. 

**Get in the boat, both of you, 
growled. 

‘* Come on, Masters,’’ said Stein, throw- 
ing out his chin, ‘‘that fool Dutchman 
will shoot if we don’t.’’ 


” 


he 


1 followed him over the side. As we 
got in the boat, the mate looked up at the 
captain. 

‘*Come on sir!’’ he cried, ‘‘we can 
make room for another.’’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when suddenly a great swell lifted the 
ship’s stern high in the air. ‘There came 
from the laboring hull the sound of ater- 
rific explosion, followed by an appalling 
crash and clatter. 

‘‘Lord love us!’ 


’ cried the mate, 


‘‘there goes that after bulk-head! Come 
on sir!’ he screamed, ‘‘there’s time. 
Quick sir!’’ ° 
‘¢ Shove off !’’ roared the captain, ‘‘ pull 
avay, you d— Englisher! Do you vish 


to lose dose passengers! Pull avay I tell 
you—the ship is sinking !”’ 

** Give way together!’’ cried the mate 
hoarsely and I saw him drop the tiller line 
and dash his hands to his eyes. The boat 
crept forward under the bend of the feeble 
oars. We heard the rush of many waters 
from the staggering monster astern and 
she rolled toward us until her scuppers 
were awash. Two explosions followed 
quickly and a mass of splinters flew high 
in the air. Her bows buried deep and 
she strove forward in an agony of sound; 
then seemed to rise bodily as she rolled 
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away from us. Back she came in a 
smother of foam, lashing as it seemed like 
some great leviathan in its death throes. 
We almost fouled another boat, then the 
rush of the next sea flung us wide. Roar- 
ing seemed to swell up from the abyss as 
it wrestled with the ship, then our awe- 
stricken eyes followed upwards a spouting 
sea astern that fell back into swirling ed- 
dies for the ship was gone! 


Stein raised his haggard face above the 
thwart, stared at me for a moment with 
lusterless eyes, then turned his head to 
look at the lurid sun that was dropping 
behind streaky wind clouds in the Western 
sky. He prodded my knee with his foot. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ give it to her— 
quickly, before I lose my nerve.’’ 

I took the biscuit and pannikin of water 
from his hand, then turned to nudge Dr. 
Mason with my elbow. A drop of the 
precious water spilled on his wrist. 

‘¢ Eh—what ?’’ he said, rousing sudden- 
ly. ‘*Rain ?—ah—God—I dreamed about 
a summer shower. I thought that I was 
lying on my back with the rain beating—’’ 

‘““Don’t,’’? I begged, swallowing with a 
cracked throat. ‘* This is for your daugh- 
ter. It is Stein’s ration for the day. He 
saved it until the others were asleep.’’ 

Dr. Mason raised his wet wrist to his 
lips. ‘Then he looked down and his eyes 
fell on the tin with a wolfish glare. Slowly 
the intelligence struggled back to displace 
the torrid lethargy. 

‘*Ah, yes—poor child—a good chap, 
Stein. And you, Masters, you gave her 
yours before you went to sleep.’’ 

‘*T drank a swallow myself,’’ said I with 
adry sob. ‘I was half asleep, and didn’t 
think until I felt it in my throat.’’ I wept 
with tearless grief. 

‘¢ T drank half of mine,’’ he whimpered. 
‘¢T might have drunk it all if she hadn't 
begged for some. I thought I was drink- 
ing from the well-bucket on the farm 
where I was born.’’ He cackled in foolish 
laughter. 

‘‘Wake her up and give it to her,’’ 
saidI. ‘*She can go to sleep again.’”’ 

He gently roused the girl, who struggled 
to open her eyes. 

‘Here, Alice 
daughter.’’ 

She sucked it 
awoke. 


dear—don’t spill it, 


thirstily, then fully 


Her father took the empty cup 
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from her hand and stared into it wistfully. 

**She’s left a drop!’’ he whispered. 
‘* Give it to him—Stein.”’ 

Stein was sleeping again, his head 
thrown back. I poured the trickle be 
tween his parted lips, he awoke with a 
gasp. 

‘* Rain??? he gasped aloud, so that it 
woke the others. 

‘* Rain ?”’ croaked the mate. ‘‘ Who 
said rain?’’ He glared around ferocious 
ly. ‘If ’ere a manof you says rain I'll 
bash his head with a stretcher. Oh, ain’t 
it zever goin’ to rain! How many days 
is it without rain—seven ?—eight ?—and 
in the North Atlantic, too. Who ever 
heard of such a thing—a week without 
rain, and that in the North Atlantic ?’’ he 
whined querulously. 

‘* Rain—rain—rain,”’ here and 
there in mutterings from the semi-conscious 
wretches in the boat. ‘The murmurs died 
away again. 

Stein thrust at me with his foot. 

‘*’Tell her to lean over here,’’ he said. 
‘*] want to speak to her. I want her to 
know before it is too late.’’ 

[ stared at him and hesitated. 

*¢You love her, don’t you ?”’ said he. 

“¢Ves,’’? [ whimpered, ‘‘but I took a 
swallow of the water—’’ 

‘Tell her I want to speak to her,’’ he 
snapped. 

[ roused the girl and she leaned to him 
over the unconscious figure of her father. 
Stein put his great, tawny head close to 
hers. 

‘« Listen,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know that 
I have given you all of my water ?”’ 

‘¢ No—have you ?”’ said she, and began 


came 


to sob. 
a Yes, 
his—’’ 
‘*T took a swallow myself,’’ | 
She looked at me and her big 


and Masters has given you 


whined. 
eyes soft- 


tened. 
‘*T am sorry,’’ she began. 
‘*Wait,’’ said Stein, ‘*1 am telling you 


because then perhaps you will believe what 
[ have to say. It is the truth that Mast 
ers did not know there was anything dis 
honest about that game of cards. You see 
I—’’ his voice weakened. ‘* Oh, 
mind all that, but Masters was not in any 
way to blame—”’ his head fell back against 
the gunwale with a thud, but his blue eyes 
were still fixed on her face. 


never 
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**Oh!’’ said she, ‘* but I knew that all ing. A steward came to the side of my 
the time."’ bunk and | asked for “er and pretty soon ‘ 
‘* Did you ?’* he said, *‘ I am glad of it. she came and stood beside me when I told 
I wasn’t sure—.’’ His eyes closed. her many foolish things. Before she went 
out she kissed me. 
Ah, the blessed, blessed rain! My Later Dr. Mason came. He broke down ‘ 
thirsty skin was drinking it in like asponge when he told me that Stein was dead when 7 
—but it came too fast. It was wasteful, they picked us up. Dr. Mason told me f 
we were losing it, | thought that I must other things but these it is not cessary 
struggle up and save some for the girl, and to repeat. He is now my father-in-law 
then [ opened my eyes and looked up and and some times when I go to see him I i 
saw a deck over me, men standing round find in his waiting-room some wretched 
about and felt the throb of engines. Water waif of humanity at whom s stylish wn 
trickled down my throat but not very much _ patients glare in disdain. :, 
and | wept because they were so stingy colt they do not like it,’’ says the doc- 
; with it and then fell asleep. tor, ‘* they can go somewhere els lhat 
When I next awoke I was conscious of — patient is a Jew.”’ x. 
infinite peace and comfort and all well-be And then | understand. i 
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y 1 Novel 


‘ 
By Ralph Connor 
Author of ** The Sky Pilot,’’ ** Black Rock,’’ Ete. 
VITH ILLUSTRATIONS I MARTIN JUSTICH 


I. A SOCIAL IMPOSSIBILITY 


iT’ was one of November's rare days. out from under the trees on the west 
The kindly air, vital with the breath boundary of the University camy [ 
of the north wind and mellow with the “Oh!” she cried to her stat r, taller 

genial sun, was full of a purple haze; the sister, who with a young man followed 

vrass, still vividly green, gave no hint of more sedately into the open. ‘Oh, what 

the coming winter; the trees, bony and aday! What a picture!’’ 

bare but for a few rags of summer dress, She was a bonny maid, just t of her 

russet, brown and gold, stood softened of teens, and, with her brown gown, brown ° 

all their harshness in the purple haze and hair and eyes, red cheeks, and wholesome, 

slanting, yellow light ofthe autumn after- happy face, she fitted well into the picture 


noon. Nature wore a face of content. she herself looked upon. 


She had fulfilled her course for another ** Pear old ’Varsity,’’ said her sister in 
year, and, satisfied with her achievement, a voice quiet, but thrilling w intense 
was obviously thinking of settling herself feeling. ‘*'There is nothing so lovely in 
into her winter’s sleep. all this city of Toronto.’”’ 

It was a good day to be alive. The «* And this lawn!’ continued the older 
tingle in the air somehow got into the girl, ‘‘the trees! the gray stone buildings 
blood. looking through them ! the wh thing!— 


So it felt to a young girl who danced Oh! somehow this place gives me a (jueer 
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feeling of longing. It is so shut off by the 
park from the city, so quiet, so restful, 
and so lovely beyond words—if I were a 
student here I would just break my heart 
to leave it.’’ 

** Some of us do,’’ said the young man 
quietly. 

‘¢ But what about Knox ?’’ said the gir] 
with the brown eyes. ‘* You will feel just 
the same again.’’ 

‘«Never. Knox has a grip, too, but 
not that kind. ’ Varsity is a living thing, 
a whole world of itself, varied, still one,— 
a single life touching you at many points. 
It gets all round you, into you, somehow. 
Knox—I don’t know. Knox has only a 
single point of contact. That must be it. 
The life is not wide enough, not varied 
enough. ‘Too much the one kind of thing, 
or rather, too little of many kinds. Then, 
too, I was three years younger in my’ Var- 
sity days, and besides, ’ Varsity was my 
first love, and,’’ looking into the brown 
eyes of the younger girl, ‘‘first love, you 
know, is best love.’’ 

‘<No, I don’t know a bit, and don’t 
want to know,’’ replied the girl saucily. 
‘“<Come along. Oh! here’s the team,’’ 
she added ecstatically. ‘‘Are they going 
to play ?”’ 

*“*No, I think not. Campbell would not 
risk any scrimmaging or tackling this eve- 
ning, with McGill men even now in town 
thirsting for their blood. He’s just got 
them out for a run to limber up their wind 
and things for to-morrow.’’ 

The girls were football enthusiasts. For 
the past four years the beautiful Rosedale 
home of the Fairbanks had been a ren- 
dezvous for students.- The two young 
ladies had become as enthusiastic over the 
game, and almost as expert in its fine 
points as any of its champions. They 
were very different in appearance and in 
disposition, and showed their enthusiasm 
in different ways. 

Helen Fairbanks, the older, was tall, 
strong, finely developed, with clear olive 
skin which in moments of intense feeling 
took on the pallor of ivory, and eyes of 
dark gray that grew large and lustrous 
under deep excitement. 

The younger sister, Elizabeth, or Betty, 
as her friends who dared to use her first 
name, called her, was a plump, brown- 
haired, brown-eyed little maid, whose 
round cheeks burned with color, and 


whose eyes flashed or danced according to 
her passing emotions. In the critical 
moments of a great match Betty would 
dance and shriek and exclaim, in a man- 
ner inexpressibly bewitching to all the men 
in her neighborhood, while Helen would 
grow more and more still, till she stood 
impassive and motionless as marble. 

The young theologue, Harry Lloyd, in 
his Varsity days had played Rugby in a 
mildly enthusiastic nanner, but though 
fleet and strong enough he had never at- 
tained distinction in the game and in his 
last year had dropped it; why, it would be 
difficult to say. His ambition was of a 
kind that forbade his taking secand place 
in anything to which he gave his heart. 
He was a hard reader, Scholar in his class, 
and it may be that he felt he could not 
hold his place in the class lists and at the 
same time attain eminence on the campus. 

**Don’t they look well and fit?’’ ex- 
claimed Betty. 

‘* Yes, and fit they are, every man,’’ 
replied Lloyd. ‘‘There’s Campbell! He’s 
a truly great captain. Knows his men, 
and gets out of them all that is possible.’’ 

‘Yes, and there’s Brown, and McNab, 
isn’t it? Aren’t they. the quarters ?’’ 
asked Betty excitedly. 

Lloyd nodded. ‘And yonder goes 
‘Shock.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, where?’’ cried Betty. ‘*‘ Yes, 
yes. Now do you know I think he is just 
as mean as he can be. Here I have been 
bowing and smiling my best and sweetest 
for four years, and though he knows a lot 
of the men we know he is just as much a 
stranger as ever,’’ and Betty pouted ina 
manner that would have brought deep sat 
isfaction to Shock had he seen her. 

‘Here are the three halves, aren’t 
they ?’’ inquired Helen. 

‘“VYes,’’ replied Lloyd. ‘‘ There’s 
Martin and Bate—fine fellow, Bate— 
and—’’ 

‘‘Oh!”’ broke in Betty, ‘‘there’s ‘the 
Don.’ I do wish they would look. They 
needn’t pretend they don’t see us, the 
horrid things.’’ 

sut the Don did not even glance toward 
the group. 

‘‘[ wonder why they call him ‘the 
Don’,’’ said Betty. ‘I will ask Brown 
to-night. He’s coming over after tea. You 
are coming, too, are you not?’’ Lloyd 


bowed. ‘‘I shall be delighted.’’ 








“They needn't pretend they don't see us, horrid things.”’ 
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True to her word, Betty greeted Brown 
on his appearance in the cosy, homelike 
parlor of the Fairbanks’ that evening with 
the question, ‘*‘ How did the Don come 
by his nickname ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, did you never know that? Most 
fellows put it down to his style, but it is 
not that. He got it fromhis blood. You 
know his father was one of those West 
India sea captains that one used to find 
strewn thick through Halifax society, who 
made fortunes in rum and lost them pretty 
much the same way. Well, the old cap- 
tain married a Spanish girl. I have seen 
her portrait, and she was a beauty, a 
‘high bred Spanish lady,’ sure enough. 
Lived somewhere in the islands. Came 
home with the captain, and died in Hali- 
fax, leaving her seven-year-old boy in 
charge of an aunt. Father died soon after 
wards. Grief, | believe, and drink. Even 
thea his people called the boy ‘the little 
Don.’ He had a little money left him to 
start with, but that has long since van- 
ished. At any rate, for the last five or 
six years he has had to fend for himself.’’ 

‘* Now, then, tell us about Shock,’’ con- 
tinued Betty. 

‘¢ Hair,’’ said Brown laconically, ‘* You 
have seen him come out of a scrimmage 
like a crab ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, Isn’t he just lovely then!’’ ex- 
claimed Betty. 

‘Lovely? Oh, woman, woman! A 
ghastly, bloody, fearsome spectac le. Love- 
ly! But it was everthus. ‘ Butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,’ you know,’’ re- 
plied Lloyd. 

‘*Well, he is rather bloody. Bleeds 
easily, you know, but it doesn’t hurt at 
all,’? said Brown. ‘* He never really en- 
joys himself till the blood flows.’’ 

‘*Why does every one say ‘poor old 
Shock’ ?’’ asked Betty impatiently. 

‘Well, he is neither fat nor wealthy, to 
begin with,’’ 

Betty looked curious. 

‘‘He has never had a dollar from a 
soul,’’ explained Brown, ‘‘ and when he 
leaves Knox next spring he will have the 
proud satisfaction that he did it all him- 
self. And more, he has meantime been 
the sole support of his old mother.’’ 

Helen’s eyes began to glow. 

‘*’Tell me about her,’’ she said. 

Brown hesitated and replied indifferent- 
ly. **Oh, there's nothing to tell. She 


replied Brown. 


lives in a quaint little house out on the 
Commons away behind Knox there, and 
lives for, in, with, by, around Shock, and 
he vice versa.’’ 

‘‘And are they poor—struggling, | 
mean ?’’ asked Helen hesitatingly. 

‘Why, no. Have all they want and 
some to spare. Shock is a worker, you 
must understand, Reports for 7/e 77mes, 
for which he gets something; runs a mis- 
sion, for which, till this year, he got 
nothing.’”’ 

‘*A mission! Shock!’ exclaimed both 
the girls. 

‘*Qh, a night school affair in St. John’s 
ward,’’ said Lloyd rather disparagingly. 

Brown looked at him for a moment, then 
he said quietly, ‘‘ Well, he’s not a swell 
of a preacher, like Lloyd here, but he 
handles that gang right.’’ 

‘* Yes, we hear all about it in college,’’ 
laughed Lloyd. ‘‘ He gives us great yarns 
of his encounters with Satan’s various 
principalities and powers, and he generally 
comes out on top, too,.’’ 

‘*’That’s all right, Lloyd.’’ Brown was 
evidently nettled. ‘“* He does talk about 
his experiences, but you know as well as 
[ that he has no idea of self glorification 
in his talk. He is simple as a child and is 
just full to the neck of that ward busi- 
hess, and it does run over some.’’ 

‘Oh, Shock’s all right,’? Lloyd hast- 
ened to reply. ‘* Decent old chap. But— 
well—”’ 

‘* Well what ?” said Betty. 

‘¢T ll tell you what he means,’’ burst 
out Brown. ‘‘Shock is no swell in city 


, 


pulpits, does not shine at social routs, nor 
in the class lists, nor in the spouting 
society at Knox, nor any place, indeed 
where Lloyd is a great luminary, but all 
the same—’ Brown shut suddenly up, 
while Lloyd hastened to say, ‘*I am not 
saying a thing against Shock. He is an 
awfully good fellow. But—well, you know, 
he is rather slow, and a little uncouth. 
You must acknowledge that, Brown.”’ 

‘* Just what I have been telling you,” 
said Brown. ‘* He does not shine in cer- 
tain situations and at certain functions. 
But there are spots where he does shine. ”’ 

‘Well, I am going to see his mother,’’ 
exclaimed Betty. 


Brown looked annoyed. 
‘* What for ?”’ 
“Why, [am going to call,’’ 
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Brown laughed a little scornfully. ** Yes, 
and be sure to leave three cards, —is it ?— 
and tell her your day.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ exclaimed Betty 
indignantly. ‘* You are not very polite.’’ 

‘*Oh, I am sorry, really. But I im- 
agined the old lady looking at you and 
wondering what was your particular busi- 
ness, and then | thought of your difficulty 
in making it quite clear to her.’’ 

‘¢Why! does not she call on anyone ?”’ 

*““No. She takes her knitting and 
visits. ’” 


“Shock has a way of sharing things with her.’ 


“Well, ['m goinganyway, somehow. I'll 
ask Shock to take me.’’ 

**Oh, Betty, you could not do that,’’ 
said Helen. ‘* No man would like exhib- 
iting his home, much less his mother.’’ 

But Betty shook her head decidedly, 
saying, ‘‘I’ll find some way. ‘Tell me, 
what does she like ?’’ 

*¢ Shock!’ 

‘Qh, nonsense!’’ exclaimed Betty 
impatiently. ‘* Has she no other interest 
in life than Shock ?”’ 

‘*‘None. Her church,—she would re 
gard your prelacy with horror—and Shock, 


3/9 
and Shock’s doings and goings. But now 
that | think of it, she is a keen sport. 
Football is her passion, Shock plays it you 
see. Never saw a game in her life, but 
Shock has a way of sharing things with her, 
and he diverts her with tales of the ward 


and descriptions of his football « yunters. 
I venture to say the old lady knows the 
terms, points and good plays well as 


Shock himself. You ought to hear her 
criticisms of the team’s tactics when Shock 
lays out the field before her with plates, 
cups, salt cellars, knives, spoons, and so 





° 
forth, and describes the game to her.’’ 
= And she has never seen a game? Has 
never seen Shock play 2”? in Helen. 

‘«* Never.’”’ 

‘*Would she be frightene: 

‘Would you insult the dow of a 
Sutherland Highlander, whose picture in 
full regalia regards her daily m her cot- 
tage wall!”’ 

‘*Then I know what we > Helen 
paused, 

“Yes ?’? inquired — Bre ** You 
know ?”’ 


‘** Never mind what I ki Perhaps 
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I'll tell you later,’’ 
door bell rang. 

‘*That’s the Don, I know,’’ grumbled 
Brown. ‘‘He’s after me, too.” 

In a few minutes Balfour entered the 
room. He was a young man of remark- 
able appearance, handsome, dark, well set 
up, with evidently his mother’s foreign 
eyes, but the head and jaw of his Scotch 
sea captain father. While his manner was 
easy, there was a kind of shy, proud re- 
serve about him, and he carried a grand 
air that set him apart from any company 
in which he might appear. 

After saluting the young ladies with a 
somewhat elaborate bow, he announced, 
‘¢T want you, Brown.’’ 

“Oh, sit down,’’ cried Miss Betty. 
«« Sit down, Mr. Balfour. We are not go- 
ing to allow you to carry off our visitor in 
this abrupt manner.’’ 

‘‘T really cannot,’’ replied the Don. 
‘*T am on duty, you see.”’ 

“On duty ?”’ 

‘““Yes. Looking after men who 
would stay out to all hours, and regale 
themselves upon cake and all sorts of in- 
digestible stuff. And more than that, 
Shock is outside waiting.’’ 

‘¢Qh,’’ cried Betty, ‘‘do bring him 
in. For years Helen and I have known 
him, and yet we don’t know him. Bring 
him in.’’ 

‘Can you not persuade him to come 
in,’’ urged Helen. 

‘¢T am sure I can not. But if you were 
to try—’’ Helen hesitated as he spoke. 

‘‘QOh, he’s awful, I know. He will 
hardly speak to me,’’ cried Betty. ‘* But 
if you will come with me I'll humble my- 
self before him.’’ 


»? 


In a moment or two, sure enough, they 
returned with Shock following.’ 

He was a big man, gaunt and bony, 
with a mighty pair of shoulders topped by 
a square, massive head on which bristled 
a veritable shock of coarse, yellow hair. 
But he had a strong, honest face, and 
good, deep blue eyes. He seemed too 
big for the room, and after shaking hands 
awkwardly with Helen, who had gone for- 
ward to meet him, he subsided into a deep 
arm-chair, struggling with his hands and 
feet. 

‘« How is the match to go to-morrow ?”’ 
Betty inquired, smiling brightly into Shock’s 
red face, 


But Shock merely shook his head, reply- 
ing, ‘‘ No one can tell.’’ 

‘« They are heavier men than our team, 
are they not-?”’ 

**So they say.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, and fast, too,’’ cried Brown 
coming to his friend’s assistance. ‘‘ Old 
Black has seen them and he knows. And 
then,’’ continued Brown, talking eagerly, 
** there’s that half-back of their’s, ‘ Bunch’ 
Cameron. They say he’s a daisy-cutter, 
a ten-seconds man, champion sprinter, 
and all that, and full of tricks as a dog is 
of hair. My Montreal cousin says ‘if he 
once gets away with the ball you can all sit 
down till he is through with it.’’’ ™ 

‘** Well, we won’t do that exactly,’’ said 
the Don. 

‘“Make fim sit down,’’ said Brown, 
‘« till we are through with him.’’ 

‘*Ha, ha! Very good.’’ Shock went 
suddenly off into a huge, explosive laugh 
which startled everybody in the room; and 
then hastily glancing around in a shame- 
faced way he sank into silence. 

‘* Will you not come again ?”’ said Betty 
to Shock as she shook hands with him. 
‘¢My mother would be glad to see you.’’ 

But Shock could only look at her blank- 
ly, evidently wondering what her mother 
might wish tosee him for, and when Betty 
tried to extract a promise from him he 
muttered something about being ‘far 
behind in his work and very busy.’’ 

But Betty was not to be balked. 

**T should liketo call on your mother,”’’ 
she said. But again Shock looked blank, 
while Brown began to make faces at her 
from behind his back. 

‘<When will your mother be in?’’ she 
persisted. 

**QOh, she’s in every day, except when 
she goes out for a walk, or—’’ 

Brown kept up his signaling, and the 
Don began to look puzzled and annoyed. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Betty desperately, ‘I 
would like to go and see her some day.’’ 

Shock hesitated, blushed, and then an- 
swered, ‘‘We have no friends in the city, 
and we do not visit much, and—’’ 

‘Oh, I'll tell you, Miss Betty,’’ burst 
in Brown, ‘‘if you ever get sick Mrs. 
Macgregor will come and see you. She’s 
a great nurse.’’ 

‘¢ That she is,’’ said Shock enthusias- 
tically. ‘*She would be glad to come.’’ 


‘*Come along, Brown,’’ broke in the 
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Don. ‘‘ We are late now. 
Shock,’’ and the three men went off to- 
gether, leaving Lloyd behind. 

‘*Isn’t he awful ?’’ said Betty. 
didn’t I humiliate myself?’ 

‘You certainly deserved humiliation,’’ 
said her sister indignantly. ‘‘ You might 
have seen he was dreadfully shy, and you 
ought to have left him alone.’’ 

‘* But doesn’t he go out at all ?’’ asked 
Betty of Lloyd. ‘ Does he work as hard 
as all that ?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Lloyd. ‘I fancy he has 
to work for all he gets, you know. I 
mean he’s not very bright. ’’ 

**Doesn’t everybody have to work for 
what he gets?’’ exclaimed Helen a little 


Come along, 


*¢ And 


indignantly. 
‘Well, not exactly,’’ said Lloyd. 
‘‘Take the Don, for instance. No one 


ever saw him read, yet he is easily first 
man in his year, and he finished his med- 
ical work while teaching, but nobody ever 
saw him work. He’s a wonder, I assure 
you. ‘They are a great trio, those three. 
Brown adores Shock, Shock adores the 
Don, and they all adore each other. They 
are always together.’’ 

‘What is the link?’’ 
‘¢ Football ?’’ 

‘« Partly. Brown’s is anoldtale. Got 
sick in his boarding-house, was like to die. 
Shock found him, took him to his own 
home, and there he and his mother nursed 


asked Helen. 


him back to life. ‘That settled it for 
Brown. Thenceforth Shock’s cottage was 


heaven’s vestibule, and Shock’s mother an 
angel upon earth.’’ 

‘‘Do you know what I am going to 
do !’’ said Helen. ‘I'll take you both 
into my confidence. I’m going to drive 
the old lady to the match to-morrow. ’’ 

‘Oh, splendid!’ exclaimed Betty. 
‘¢ And I will come with you.”’ 

‘¢ And will you let me go, too ?”? hum- 
bly asked Lloyd. ‘‘ Oris there somebody 
exer” 

‘Oh, we need somebody,’’ said Betty, 
‘‘and you will do as well as anybody. But 
how to get her, that’s the question.’’ 

‘‘T have thought that over,’’ said Helen. 
‘* We'll ask Brown to drive around with 
us just before, and I am sure she will 
come.”’ 

So it turned out that the most enthusias- 
tic, and certainly the most picturesque of 
all the groups that surrounded the campus 
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next day was that which filled the Fair- 
banks’ carriage, consisting of two young 
ladies, an elegantly attired young man, 


anda quaint, plainly dressed, but undeni- 


able dignified old lady. 
Il. "VARSITY vs. McGILL 

It is a glorious autumn day. ‘The smoky 

air with just a nip of the coming frost in it, 


hangs still over the trees, through whose 
bare tops and interlacing boughs the genial 
sunlight falls in a golden glory upon the 
grass below. ‘The nip in tl air, the 
golden light, the thrilling uncertainty of 
the coming match, the magnitude of the 
issue at stake, combine to raise the ardor 
of football enthusiasts to the highest pitch. 

The record of each team is unique. 


Each has gone through the cl 
series without a single reverss 


mpionship 
Perhaps 


never in their history have both universi- 
ties been more worthily represented than 
by the teams that are to contest to-day 
the championship of the Dominion. 

‘The McGill men are the first to appear 


on the campus and are welcomed with loud 
and generous cheers, which ar 
redoubled upon the 


’*Varsity champions. 


owever, 


appearance of the 


Many eyes are turned upon the Fair- 
banks’ carriage. 
‘Do you see Hamish, my dear ?’’ in- 


quires the old lady. ‘*‘They are so much 
alike I cannot distinguish him. 

**Go and bring him,’’ 
Lloyd returns in amoment wit 
little Brown. 

‘¢Mother! mother! ‘This is awful! You 
won’t like it a bit. You’ll think I’m get- 
ting killed many atime.’’ 

But the old lady only smil 


cries Betty, and 


Shock and 


placidly. 


‘¢ Indeed, and I’m not afraid for you. Run 
away, Hamish, and be careful of the lad- 
dies!’’ 


‘Don’t tell him that, Mrs. Macgreg- 
or,’’ pleads Brown. ‘‘ He’s far too gentle 
as it is.”’ 

* Some few minutes are spent 
ing for the kick-off. 

‘Qh, I do wish they would start,’’ ex- 
claims Betty, standing up in the carriage. 
‘¢ Tf they would only start!’’ she repeats. 
‘*T want to have a chance to shriek.”’ 

‘« There they go!’ exclaims Lloyd. 

It is McGill’s kick. Huntingdon, the 
big captain and center forward takes it 


in arrang- 


” 


* Canadian football is obviously different from the game played in American colleges. —THE EDITORS, 
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magnificently, following up hard with his 
whole team. Pepper, the ’ Varsity full- 
back, however, is at the spot and returns 
into touch, 

It is a very slow game for the crowds 
that line every side of the field. Inch by 
inch towards the ’ Varsity goal the McGill 
forwards fight their way. 

Suddenly something happens. ‘The 
McGill scrimmage weakens and breaks up. 
Their quarter seizes the ball, passes it low 
and swift to Bunch, who is off like the 
wind across the field, dodges through the 
quarters, knocks off Martin and Bate, and 
with the Don coming hard upon his flank, 
sets off for the ’Varsity line with only Pep- 
per between him and a touch-down. 

But Pepper is waiting for him, cool and 
steady. As Bunch nears him he crouches 
like a cat, creeping slowly to meet his com- 
Ten feet from the line straight 
at the full-back goes Bunch. At two paces 
distance he changes his mind and swerves 
to the left with the hope of dodging past. 

But he has ventured too far. Pepper 
takes two short steps and, like a tiger, 
springs at his foe, winds his arms round his 
hips and drags him down, while the Don 


ing foe. 


from the side leaps fiercely on him and 
holds the ball safe, five feet from the line. 

Varsity goes wild with relief. 

‘¢ Pepper! Pepper! Red-hot Pepper!’ 
they chant rapturously in enthusiastic 
groups here and there, as Pepper’s red 
head emerges from the crowd piled upon 
him and the prostrate Bunch. Again and 
again rises the chant as the full-back re- 
turns at a slow trot to his place behind the 
line. 

‘¢ Indeed, it is Pepper is the grand lad- 
die,’’ says the old lady approvingly. 
‘*Many’s the game he has saved, Hamish 
will be telling me.’’ / 

‘“* Now, McGill!’ calls out a Montreal 
man, leading his fellows. ‘*Stone wall! 
Stone wall! Shove ’em in! Shove ’em 
in!’’ 

Campbell perceives that something must 
be done. He moves Shock from the cen- 
ter to the left wing of the scrimmage and 
calls in Martin and Bate from half. 

By this time every ’Varsity man is on 
his feet, for he knows that Shock is about 
to lead the ‘‘screw,’’ and before the 
scrimmage is well formed the McGill stone 
wall is broken and Campbell is boring 
through it with the ball, gaining a good 


ten feet, and by a quick reform ten more. 

The ’Varsity team breathe freely again 
and go in with new vim, while McGill settles 
down on the ball to recover steadiness. 

But the ’Varsity captain has seen the 
screw work and resolves to try it again, 
Once more he moves Shock to the wing, 
signals to the quarters, and again the 
Montreal stone wall is demoralized. But 
instead of Campbell boring over the pros- 
trate form of his big center with the ball, 
the McGill captain, securing it, passes to 
Carroll, his quarter, who, dashing off as a 
feint to the right, passes far across the field 
to Bunch on the left. 

Bunch as usual is in his place, catches 
beautifully and is off down the field 
like a whirlwind, dodging one, knocking 
off another, running round a third, till be- 
tween him and the goal line he has only 
the half-back, Martin, and the full. 

The McGill people 
‘*Bunch! Bunch!’’ they yell frantically, 
crowding down the line after him. ‘ He’s 
in! He’s in!’ 

But not yet. Red Pepper is swiftly 
bearing down upon him, and as he comes 
within reach springs at him. But the wily 
Bunch has learned to measure that long 
reach, and dodging back sharply, he slips 
round Pepper and makes for the line, ten 
yards away. 

A long groan goes up from the ’ Varsity 
support, while from a hundred McGill 
throats rises the cry again, ‘*‘ He’s in! 
He’s in! A touch! <A touch!’’ 

But close upon him, and gaining at 
every foot, is the Don, the fleetest man in 
the ’Varsity team. For half a second it 
looks as if Bunch must make tke line, but 
within three yards of the goal, and just as 
he is about to throw himself toward it, 
Balfour shoots out his arm, grasps his ene- 
my by the back of the neck and, turning 
round, hurls him back with terrific force to 
the ground and clambers on top of him. It 
is a fierce tackle, giving great satisfaction to 
all the ’Varsity supporters, but to none 
more than Mrs. Macgregor, who, as she 
sees the unfortunate Bunch hurled to earth, 
exclaims with quiet satisfaction, ‘‘ That 
will set ye, I’m thinking.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t she a great old warrior ?’’ says 
Lloyd aside. 

Gradually it grows more evident that 
McGill is heavier in the scrimmage, but 
this advantave is offset by the remarkable 


go wild again. 











THE 


boring quality of the ’ Varsity captain who, 
upon the break up ofa scrimmage generally 
succeeds in making a few feet, frequently 
over Shock’s huge hody. 

‘* Hello, there goes half time,’’ he said, 
‘‘and no score yet. ‘This is truly a great 
game.”’ 

Eagerly the men are taken charge of 
by their respective attendants, stripped, 
rubbed, slapped and sponged. 

Up come Shock and Brown, The blood 
on Shock’s face gives him a terrifying ap- 
pearance. 

‘Oh!’ cries Helen anxiously, ‘‘ you are 
hurt.’’ 

‘*Not a bit,’’ he replies cheerily, glan- 
cing in surprise at her. 

‘* How do you like it, Mrs. Macgregor ?”’ 
inquires Brown. 

‘*Man, laddie, they are a grand team, 
and it will be no easy matter to wheep 
them.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t you think now that Shock is a 
little too gentle with them ?”’ asked Brown 
wickedly. 

‘“*Well, it will n 
have their own way altogether,’’ she re- 
‘But run away, Ham- 
ish, and get yourself put right. ‘There is 
much before you yet.’’ 

‘Say, old man,’’ says Brown as they 
trot off, ‘‘it’s no credit to you to be a 
great center. You'd disgrace your blood 
if you were anything 

Into the ’ Varsity dressing-room strolls 
old Black, the greatest « aptain of the great- 


it do to allow them to 


plies cautiously. 


else.’’ 


est team ’ Varsity ever seen. 

‘¢ Well, old chap,’’ he calls out cheer- 
fully to Campbell, ‘* how goes ur’ 

‘¢ All right,’’? says Campbell. ‘* They 


are a great team, but I think we are hold- 
ing them.”’ 

‘They are the greatest team 
ever sent here,’’ replies Black. 

‘Have you anything to suggest ?”’ asks 
Campbell, with the reverence which a man 
in the struggle feels for who has 
achieved. ‘The men are all quiet, listen- 
ing. But Black knows his place. 

‘* Not in the least. You have a great 
team, and you are handling them per- 
fectly.’’ 

‘¢ All right,”’ 


McGill 


} 


one 


said the captain. ‘‘ We'll 
feel ’em first, boys. Keep at the old 
game. Close and steady.’’ 

It is upon the passing of his back line 


that Campbell has in previous matches de- 
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pended for winning, and with ordinary 
opponents he would have adopted long 


ago this style of play, but these McGill 
men are so hard upon the ball, so deadly 
in tackling and so sure in their catch that 


he hesitates to give them the opportunities 


that open play affords. 


A moment later something happens, no 
one knows how. A high punt from behind 
sends the ball far up into the ’ Varsity ter- 
ritory, and far before all others Bunch, 
who seems to have a kind of nny in- 
stinct for what is going to hap] catches 
the ball on the bound and makes for the 
’Varsity line with a comparatively open 


field before him. Fifteen yards from the 


line he is tackled by Martin, ere he 
falls passes to Huntingdon, captain, 
who, catching neatly and dodging between 
Campbell and another ’ Varsity n, hurls 
his huge weight upon Pepper, ' s wait 
ing for him, crouched low, after his usual 
style. 

The full-back catches him fairly and 
throws him over his shoulder. As both 
come heavily to the ground there is a sick 
ening crack heard all over the The 
McGill captain, with Pepper hanging des 
perately to his hips, drags himself over the 
line and secures a touch-down for McGill. 

At once there rises a wild tumult of 
triumph from the McGill contingent, but 
after a minute or two the nois followed 
by an anxious hush, and wher crowd 
about the prostrate players is dispersed 
Pepper is seen lying on his face tearing up 
the grass. ‘Iwo or three doctors rush in 
from the crowd, and before long Pepper is 
carried off the field. His leg roken. 

A number of people begin to leave the 
field. ° 

‘¢Qh, isn’t it horrible ?’’ groans Betty 
turning very pale. ‘Shall we go home, 
Mrs. Mac gregor e 

Helen looks at the old lady xiously. 

‘¢ Here is Hamish,’’ she re] quickly. 


‘¢ We will wait.”’ 
Shock runs up much disturbe 


‘¢ Awful, is it not ?’’ he says to Helen, 


who is the first to meet him. ‘*I am 
sorry, mother, you are here.’ 

‘Will they be stopping, think you, 
Hamish ?’’ asks his mother here isa 
shade of anxiety in her voic 

‘* No, mother, we must play it out.”’ 

‘‘Then I will just be waiting for the 
end,’’ says the old lady calmly ‘« Poor 





'y 
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laddie—but he was bravely defending his 
post. And you must just be going, Ham- 
ish man.’’ 

As Shock moved off the young ladies 
and Lloyd look at her in amazement. It 
was in some such spirit that she had sent her 
husband to his last fight twenty years ago. 

Bate is moved from half to full, a man is 
taken from the scrimmage to supply his 
place, McGill makes a similar shift, and 
the game proceeds. 

Huntingdon fails to convert the touch- 
down into a goal. Bate kicks back into 
touch, and with desperate determination 
’Varsity goes in to even the score. 

Campbell resolves now to abandon the 
close game. He has everything to win, 
and to lose by four points is as much a 
loss as by a dozen. 

‘¢ Play to your halves every time,’’ he 
orders the quarters, and no sooner is play 
begun than the wisdom of the plan is seen. 
With a brilliant series of passes the ’ Var- 
sity quarters and halves work the ball 
through the McGill twenty-five line, and 
by following hard a high punt, force the 
enemy to a safety touch. No sooner has 
the McGill captain kicked off than the ball 
is returned and again McGill is forced to 
rouge. 

The score now stands four to two in 
favor of McGill, but the ’ Varsity men 
have come to their strongest and are play- 
ing with an aggressiveness that cannot be 
denied. Again and again they press their 
opponents behind their twenty-five line. 

‘¢Oh,’’ exclaims Betty, ‘‘if there is only 
time they can win yet. Do find out,’’ she 
says to Lloyd, ‘‘ what time there is left.’’ 
And Lloyd comes back to announce that 
there are only six minutes to play. 

‘* Hamish will be telling me that a game 
is often won in the last minute,’’ remarks 
the old lady encouragingly. 

As Campbell perceives his desperate 
case he begins to swear low, fierce oaths 
at his quarters. In all their experience of 
their captain the ’ Varsity men have never 
heard him swear, and they awake to the 
fact that they are face to face with a situa- 
tion entirely unparalleled in their history. 

A new spirit seizes his men. Savagely 
they press the enemy. ‘They are never 


off the ball, but follow it as hounds a hare, 
and they hurl themselves so fiercely at 
their foe that in every tackle a McGill 
man goes down to earth. 


At length, however, the opportunity 
comes. By a low, swift pass from Brown, 
Martin receives the ball and immediately 
transfers it to the Don. Straight into the 
midst of a crowd of McGill men he 
plunges, knocking off the hands reach- 
ing for him, slipping through impossible 
apertures, till he emerges at the McGill 
line with little Carroll hanging on to his 
shoulders, and staggering across falls fairly 
into the arms of big Mooney. 

Down they go all three together, with 
hands on the ball. 

‘“Whatis it? Oh, what is it ?’’ shrieks 
Betty, springing upon the box. 

**T am thinking it what they will ‘be call- 
ing a maul in goal, and it is a peety we 
cannot be seeing it,’’ replies the dauntless 
old lady. 

‘Oh, it’s the Don,’’ exclaims Betty 
anxiously. ‘* What are they doing to him? 
Run, oh, run and see!’ and Lloyd runs 
off. 

‘It’s a maul sure enough. ‘Two of 
them have the Don down,’’ he announces. 
‘*But he’ll hold all right,’’ he adds 
quickly, glancing keenly at Betty. 

‘* Let me go,’’ cries Betty. ‘‘I must 
go,”’ 

** Betty,’’ says Helen in a low voice, ‘* be 
quiet.’’ 

**Oh, I don’t care,’’ cries Betty pas- 
sionately, ‘* I want to go.’’ 

‘* He’ll hold all right,’’ says Lloyd con- 
fidently, and Betty grows suddenly quiet. 

‘* Ay, that he will, yon chap,’’ agrees 
Mrs. Macgregor, standing up and trying to 
see what is going on. 

If the Don can hold for three minutes 
it will count two for his side; if Mooney 
and Carroll can get the ball away it will 
only count one. 

About the three players struggling on 
the ground the crowd pours itself, yelling, 
urging, imploring, shrieking directions. 
Campbell stoops down over the Don and 
shouts into his ear, ‘‘ Hold on, Don. It 
means the game,’’ and the Don, lying on 
his back, winds his arms round the ball 
and sets himself to resist the efforts of 
Mooney and Carroll to get it away. 

In vain the police and field censors try 
to keep back the crowd. ‘They are swept 
helpless into the center. Madder and 
wilder grows the tumult, while the referee 
stands, watch in hand, over the struggling 
three. 
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‘‘Stop that choking, Carroll,’ says 
Shock to the little quarter, who is gripping 
the Don hard about the throat. 

‘Get off, Mooney,’’ cries Campbell. 
‘* Get off his chest with your knees. Get 
off, I say, or I'll knock your head off.’’ 

But Mooney persists in boring into the 
Don’s stomach with his knees, tugging 
viciously at the ball. With acurse Camp- 
bell springs at him. But as he springs a 
dozen hands reach for him. There is a 
wild rush of twenty men for each other’s 
throats. ‘Too close to strike they can 
only choke and scrag and hack each other 
fiercely. ‘The policemen push in, threat- 
ening with their batons and there is a 
prospect of a general fight when the Ref- 
eree’s whistle goes. ‘Time is up. ‘The 
maui is over. ’ Varsity has its two points. 
The score now stands even, four to four, 
with two minutes to play. 

They lift the Don from the ground. 
His breath is coming in gasps and he is 
trembling with the tremendous exertions 
of the last three minutes. 

‘¢ Time there!’’ calls out Shock, who 
has Balfour in his arms. 

The smile fades from Shock’s face as he 
watches the Don struggling in deep gasps 
to recover his breath. Suddenly he hands 
his friend to a couple of men standing 
near, and striding over to Mooney, catches 
him by the throat and begins to shove him 
back through the crowd. 

‘¢ You brute, you!’’ he roars. ‘* What 
kind of a game do you call that! Jump- 
ing on a man when he is down with your 
knees! For very little,’’ he continues, 
struggling to get his arm free from the men 
who are hanging on it, ‘*I1 would knock 
your face off.’’ 

Men from both sides throw themselves 
upon Shock and his foe and tear them 
apart. 

‘¢ That’s all right, Shock,’’ cries the 
Don, laughing between his gasps, and 
Shock, suddenly coming to himself, slinks 
shamefacedly into the crowd. 

‘‘It is not often Hamish forgets him- 
self in yon fashion,’’ says his mother shak- 
ing her head. ‘‘ He must be sorely tried 
indeed,’’ she adds confidently. 

‘«¢T am quite sure of it,’’ replies Helen. 
‘He always comes out smiling.’’ And the 
old lady looks at her approvingly a mo- 
ment, and says, ‘‘Indeed, and you are 
right, lassie.’’ 
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McGill kicks from the twenty-five line, 

but before the scrimmage that follows is 

over time is called, with an even score. 

‘The crowd streams on the field tumul- 
tuously enthusiastic over a game such as 
has never been seen on that campus. Both 
sides are eager to go on, and it is ar- 
ranged that the time be extended half an 
hour. 

Old Black gets Campbell aside and 
urges, ‘*’Take ten minutes off and get 
your men into quarters.’’ Campbell takes 
his advice and the rubbers get vigorously 
to work at legs and loins, rubbing, spong- 
ing, slapping, until the men declare them 
selves fresh as ever. 

Battered and bloody as to features, torn 
and dishevelled as to attire, but all eager 
and resolved, the teams again line up, 
knowing well that they have before them 
a half hour such as they have never yet 
faced in all their football career. 

It is ’Varsity’s kick. Campbell takes it 
carefully, and places it in touch well within 
the McGill twenty-five. After the throw 
in, the teams settle down to scrimmage as 
steady as at the first, with this difference, 
however, that ’Varsity shows perceptibly 
weaker. Back, step by step, their scrim- 
mage is forced toward the center, the re- 
treat counterbalanced somewhat by the 
splendid individual boring of Campbell and 
Shock. But both teams are alert and 
swift at the quarters, fierce in tackle, and 
playing with amazing steadiness. 

Suddenly Carroll nips up the ball and 
passes hard and swift to the half-back im- 
mediately behind him, who in turn passes 
far out to Bunch on the left wing. With 
a beautiful catch Bunch, never slacking 
speed, runs round the crowd, dodges the 
quarters, knocks off Martin, and with a 
crowd of men of both teams close upon 
his heels, makes for the line. 

Before him stands Bate alone. From 
his tall, lank make one might easily think 
him none too secure on his legs. Bunch 
determines to charge, and like a little bull 
rushes full at him. 

But Bate’s whole football life has been 
one long series of deceptions, and so he is 
quite prepared for this kind of attack. As 
Bunch comes at him he steps lightly aside, 
catches the half-back about the neck, 
swings him round and lands him prone 
with such terrific impact that the ball flies 
out of his grasp. 
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Immediately little Brown has it, passes 
to Martin, who, on being tackled, passes 
to the Don. ‘The field before him is full 
of the enemy, but the Don never hesitates. 
Doubling, twisting, knocking off, he eludes 
man after man, while the crowds on the 
line grow more and more frantic, and at 
length, clearing them in a body, he sets off 
across the field to more open country on 
the ’ Varsity left. Behind himcome Camp- 
bell, Shock, Martin and others, following 
hard; before him stand three of the McGill 
defense, Dorion, McDonnell and Mooney. 
He has already made a great run, and it 
looks as if he cannot possibly make 
through. 

First Dorion springs at him, but the 
Don’s open hand at the end of a rigid 
arm catches him full in the neck and 
Dorion goes down like a stick. 

Big McDonnell bears swiftly down upon 
him and leaps high at him, but the Don 
lowers his shoulder, catches McDonnell 
below the wind and slides him over his 
back; but before he can get up speed 
again little Carroll is clutching at his hips, 


all bounds of conirol, and are pouring on 
the field yelling like mad people. Even 
the imperturbable old lady loses her calm 
for a moment, and gripping Helen’s arm, 
exclaims, ‘‘ Look at that, now! Man, 
man, yon is a grand laddie.’’ 

There is no chance for the Don to run, 
for a swarm of McGill men stand between 
him and the line only a few yards off. 
Then he does the only possible thing. 
Putting his head down he plunges into the 
crowd in front of him. 

**Come on, Shock,’’ yells Campbell. 
Instantly a dozen’ Varsity men respond to 
the cry and fail in behind Campbell and 
Shock, who, locking arms about the Don, 
are shoving hin through for dear life. 

There are two minutes of fierce struggle. 
Twenty men in a mass, kicking, scragging, 
fighting, but slowly moving toward the 
McGill line, while behind them and around 
them the excited spectators, wildly, madly 
yelling, leaping, imploring, adjuring by all 
kinds of weird oaths to ‘‘shove’’ or to 
‘*hold.’’ In vain the McGill men throw 
themselves in the way of the advancing 


and Mooney, the McGill full-back, comes mass. Steadily, irresistibly the movement 
rushing athim. Swinginground, the Don goes on. ‘They ere being beaten, and 
shakes Carroll partly off, and with that they know 

fierce, downward cut of his arm, which is * Down! Cown?’’ yells big Huntingdon, 
his special trick, sends the little quarter dropping on his knees on the line in 
flying, and, just as Mooney tackles, passes front of the tramping, kicking ’ Varsity 


the ball over his shoulder to Shock, who 
is immediately pounced upon 
a dozen McGill men, but who, ere he is 
held, passes to Campbell, who in turn 
works forward a few yards and again, on 
being tackled, passes to the Don. Itisa 
magnificent bit of play. 

The spectators have long since passed 


by half 


phalanx. 

A moment’s pause, and there is a mass 
of mingling arms, legs, heads and _ bodies 
piled on the goal line. 

‘* Held! held!’ yell the McGiil men 
and their supporters. 

For an instant all was confusion. 
something happened. 


Then 


(To be continued.) 























Congressman J. Adam Bede, of Minnesota. 


SPELLSEINDERS 


The Men Who are Talking from Maine to California 


By J. 


HE leaves of the tree of liberty are 
T for the healing of the nations. And 
this year a thousand Spellbinders 
will go forth to scatter these leaves to the 
four winds of heaven and to bind up the 
political wounds that afflict all peoples. 
For, though giving immediate concern to 
the wants and wounds of our own loved 
land, yet as America ranks first in the 
great galaxy of nations, whatever remedies 
reach our ills, must, in the natural course, 
permeate the political fabric of every coun- 
try and prove a blessing to all mankind. 
Nor is the Spellbinder an unknown or 
nebulous personage, but a real, present 
help in the hour of political trouble. He 
need not be profound, but what he says 


Adam Bede 


must be binding. He must hold his hearers 
under a spell, or at least for one, andif he 
is a binder of the very first magnitude the 
campaign committee may furnish him a 
special train which will help if he essays 
to carry his audience with him. If need 
be, he should save the best till the 
last, thus keeping the people with him 
to the finish, which method is delightfully 
illustrated in theincident of the two gentle- 
men who had listened for half an hour to 
a German speaker, and when wished 
to leave, the other remonstrate th him, 
saying, ‘* No, let us wait and hear the verb.” 

In a country possessed of such a vast 
domain as ours, there are often local con- 
ditions that make differences opinion, 
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even among members of the saine party, 
and the Spellbinder sometimes finds him- 
self where he has to stand pat on one foot 
while he beats time with the other, thus to 
avoid friction among the faithful. For ex- 
ample, the Democracy of New England 
and Nebraska are not quite of the same 
brand, and the Spellbinder going from one 
part of the country to another must have 
a care that his remarks are not too far- 
fetched, ‘This, however, is rather a mat- 
ter of political diplomacy than a surrender 
of principle. For ualess minor differences 
can be composed and paramount issues 
kept in view, all organization must be at an 
end and every party find itself in the posi- 
tion of the young miss who, when asked how 
she was getting along with her catechism, 
replied that she was beyond redemption. 
Pompous language, however, is less in 
vogue to-day than ever before. ‘The peo- 
ple want the Spellbinder to say something 
and to be spry about it, and to specify 
the charges if he have any. It is always 
well for him in the course of his remarks 
to let his audience know what he is talk- 
ing about. Mark ‘Twain, in his write-up 
of the South African war of 1881, has an 
illustration showing the British in double- 
quick retreat hotly pursued by the Boers, 
and he aptly styles it ‘‘ tiring the enemy.’’ 
In selecting a limited number of Spell- 
binders for special mention, it is 
sired that they be viewed merely as rep- 


de- 


resentative types from the great body 
of their honorable fraternity. It would, 
indeed, be a delight to write up 


John Wesley Gaines, of ‘Tennessee, or 
Senator Ben ‘Tillman, of South Carolina, 
not only on account of their personal 
merits, but also because everybody likes 
a Southern exposure at this séason of the 
year. ‘Then there is John Jacob Lentz, 
of Ohio, who could beat almost anybody 
in joint debate with his tongue tied behind 
his back; John S. Wise, erstwhile of Vir- 
ginia but now of New York, who avers 
that in public speaking, ‘‘a little more than 
a little is much too much’’; Judge Martin 
J. Wade, the lone Democrat in Congress 
from Iowa and a native of Vermont, who, 
to use Whittier’s lines, has:— 


‘« A Jatent fire of soul which lacks 
No breath of love to fan it; 
And wit, that, like his native brooks, 
Plays over solid granite.” 
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And yet others of equal note in and out 
of public life, such as ex-Senator Tom 
Carter, of Montana, who closed his con- 
gressional career by talking a rivers and 
harbors bill to death, and is warranted to 
blight anything he barks at with his breath 
of scorn; the versatile Congressman Clar- 
ence Van Duzer, of ‘Tonopah, Nevada, 
who is absolute master of his State delega- 
tion in the House, having gained its good 
will and esteem by little deeds of kindness 
and little words of love, and never, even 
in his moments of effervescent humor, for- 
getting its humblest member or losing his 
self-control; Governor La Follette, gf Wis- 
consin, who can spellbind in the afternoon 
and lecture on Hamlet or Othello in the 
evening; Governor Cummings, of Iowa, 
who got a new idea without going to 
Europe; ex-Governor Black, of New York, 
sententious and contentious, the official 
epigrammarian of the Grand Old Party; 
J. Sloat Fassett, also of the Empire State, 
who, though he once fell outside the 
breastworks, is now cz route to Congress, 
and who made his own start in the world 
by arranging for twins in his family soon 
after his wealthy father-in-law had offered 
twenty thousand dollars for every grand 
child; Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Min- 
nesota, who steps on every plank in the 
platform while thundering forth the reasons 
for the faith that is in him; Frank Nye, 
also of the North Star State, of whom Bill 
Nye had the honor to be a brother, a man 
who can paint a lily or illumine a sunset, 
and throw your hating-machine out of gear 
while he talks; Senator John C. Spooner, 
of Wisconsin, whose every hair of his head 
rises up in protest against Democratic poli- 
cies, and collectively form an abatis work for 
the defense of the Constitution, which he 
so eloquently expounds; Congressman Bob 
Cousins, of who can throw more 
stand pat terror into political innovations, 
from a Hawkeye viewpoint, than any new- 
born nation can endure; Charles Emery 
Smith, once postmaster-general, and more 
recently a fluent and untiring witness 
for his friends, logical, gracious and enter- 
taining; Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, who has just ‘‘ stake-and- 
ridered’’ our Canadian boundary line to 
keep pauper fish out of Gloucester; Sen- 


lowa, 


ator George Frisbee Hoar, who looks more 
like a saint and acts more like asinner than 
any one that ever rode the elephant in a 








ed in France 
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Representative William Alden Smith, of Michigan 


One of his spellbinding speech s veads like an enabling act to let new States into the Union 


real tiger hunt before; Claude Kitchin, of 
North Carolina, spellbinding — is 
clearly shown in the election returns which 
gave him twelve thousand seven 


whose 


hundred 
and five votes to one hundred and eighteen 
for his benighted opponent in the con- 
yressional race. Just one more mouthful 
and it would have been unanimous, 

But why attempt the impossible, for 
every State has a host of happy talkers. 
No single article could enumerate them all. 
Kentucky and Iowa alone have spellbind- 
ers enough for both sides of a national 
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while Iowa could still leave 
plenty of talent at home to prevent a re 
vision of the tariff, and Kentucky to try a 
lawsuit in case of the killing of a governor 
out of season, or any other infraction of 
the game laws. 

One of the most notable incidents in 
the last session of Congress was the return 
of William Bourke Cockran, to take the 
seat made vacant by the resignation of 
George Brinton McClellan. He had served 
several terms in Congress in years past, 
but falling out with the old leaders of 


campaign, 














Senator Knute Nelson, of Alinnesota. 


From an emigrant 


Tammany, retired to private life. ‘There 
after he made an extended visit in Ireland, 
and it was rumored he had an eye on a 
seat in Parliament from his native land, 
but he voyaged again to our shores. 

In the fulness of his intellectual powers 
as he crosses the half century mark, pos- 
sessed of a striking personality, with a 
massive head and a large frame only a lit- 
tle less bulky than a decade ago, and a 
voice rich and sonorous, Mr. Cockran 
would attain distinction in any deliber- 
ative body. His first address in the 


hip to a Senatorship would be a comprehensi 


r Princ® 

e title for the story h life 
House, after his recent adv was made 
from the center aisle, but theme 
developed it was easy to si ich side 
would adopt him, and _ his ond effort 
was made from a fortified p« on among 
the Democratic hosts. Perl no better 


illustration of his thought and style can be 
given than the closing words 

in the House on April 23, 
English diction whether it be good 
ican doctrine or not:— 


iddress 
l good 


\mer- 


*¢ The whole Democratic fait embraced 
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Charles 


Once @ Minnesota Republ 


in one principle, which can be formulated 
in a single sentence. If I had my way | 
would make it the whole Democratic plat- 
form, for it embodies every principle of gov 
ernment which Democrats believe essential to 
It is the 
principle that government has no right to do 
anything for one man that it 


the welfare and peace of a nation. 


cannot do and 


does not do for all men. That Democraty 
principle of equal rights for all is the true 
principle of security, of glory, and of pros- 
perity. Build your laws upon it and the 
foundation of your Government will be so 


firm that no convulsion can ever disturb it, 
and your flag will acquire a brighter glory 
than has ever entwined it. Make it the basis 
of your industrial system, and your prosperity 
will not be delusive or temporary, interrupted 
by recurring panics and long periods of in- 
dustrial stagnation, but it will be permanent, 
uninterrupted, and real, for its source will not 
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now a Tammany Democrat 


be the ever narrowing fountain of plunder, 
but the ever widening fountain of production, 
and its tide will 


deepening, growing forever and forever.” 


be abundant, measureless, 


Seventy years have already crowned the 
life of Pete Hepburn, of Iowa, yet his eye 
is not dimmed, nor has his hand or tongue 
forgot He is big and brawny, 
strenuous in action, with 
and is a real catapult in debate. 
ters and energy 
into the subject before him. When inter- 
rupted on the floor of the House he prances 
like the whose neck is clothed 
with thunder and utters a militant snort 
which both sides recognize as a call to 
battle. He has the gift of satire and 
sarcasm, and can spit venom when he tries, 
but is more frequently in playful mood 


its cunning. 
a clarion voice, 
He en- 
herculean 


with warmth 


horse 
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and often pricks a bubble with a point of 
humor. While addressing the House on 
April 23, he was good-naturedly inter 
rupted by Champ Clark, of Missouri, and 


after some bandying the following climax 
was reached, whi will suffice to show 
him in his usual form in the forum:— 


Mr. HEPBURN vould say to the gentle 
man from Misso that I do not intend to 
ntend to have any part 

to mine. [ Laughter. ] 


It would 


answer it. | do not 
of his speech inj: 
Mr. CLARK. It would better it. 


improve your speech a good deal. [Laughter 
on the Democrat ( 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have no doubt it would 
improve it a ¢ deal. But now, Mr. 


del myself upon the 
pr wveallofmy speeches, 


Speaker, if 1 co 
gentleman, | co 
| would make the n at least four languages. 
Look at the k found in the gentle 

man’s speeche tions from the Greek, 
quotations from the Fren h, quotations from 
the Latin. ‘The gentleman knows glibly the 
quotations. I do not know how familiar he is 
with the tongue. hter.} But I know 
this, that if 1 could take him as my model | 
would go into the regions where Tacitus went. 
‘*T would roam, the fellow from Wiscon 

sin said, ‘‘I] would roam with old Romulus 
[laughter]; 1 would cant with old Cantharides; 
I would rip with old Euripides [laughter] 

but what in the H—1 has that to do with the 
laws of Wisco1 [Prolonged laughter. 


J 
‘Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, 


Ohio, is like Lincoln in one thing—he 


was born in Kentucky,—but from that 
point difference began to crop out. 
Lincoln served only one term in Con 


uress while fom has served two, but 
Lincoln played even by 
presidency, whi om has thus far stead 
fastly refrained from doing. Lincoln is 
said to have made his entire political for- 
tune in U. S. common, while ‘Tom has oft 
times lapped over into the preferred. 
Then, too, Lincoln gave much of. his 
thought to fran for folks, while ‘Tom 
has almost deplored his own success in 
securing franc] Mayor ‘Tom 
is the most dist hed living dis iple of 
Henry George, and his political enemies, 


accepting the 


; for things. 


perhaps with malice aforethought, persis- 
tently charged in the last campaign that 
he was a consistent single-taxer, asserting 
that he possessed great wealth but paid 
taxes only on a single home. Tom is a 
rotund, curly-headed, rosy-cheeked cupid, 
looking youthful under his fifty years, and 
seems to have inherited a great deal of 


cupidity. He loves everybody, — but 
bunches up a good deal of affection on 
himself, 
date with the Goddess of Libert 
a searchlight thrown on the W 


Years ago he mad trysting 
nd had 


House, 


but if the lady ‘kept the engagement she 
has been very reticent ever sin Lom is 
alert and versatile, princely fortune, 
raceful and fluent in speech, resourceful 


and often revengeful in politi witty and 


wily, wishful in his own behalf unique 


national character and a polit factor to 
be reckoned with by the party that wants 
to pasture a donkey in the White lot. 

It is not easy to mention Michigan 
Spellbinder without thinking Don M. 
Dickinson, Edward l.a Rue Hamilton, 
Washington Gardner, Julius | r Bur- 
rows, and other ezars of the 1 rum, but 
William Alden Smith has askee tosaya 
few words about him. He «¢ ed from 
Dowagiac in 1872 and locate Grand 
Rapids, where he has since 1 ed and 
had part of his being. William Alden has 
a frank countenance, and avery en face 
when in action. He is a peaker 
and fond of forensic eloquen Patriot 
ism is ever his central thoug! das he 
progresses with his theme hes to revel 
in the eagle brand of glory. In the heat 
of his oratory he throws off rs like a 
Fourth of July celebration er sunset, 
and one of his Spellbind peeches 
reads like an enabling act to let new States 
into the Union. He is well pped for 
eating watermelons on the | ell, and 
in such a contest would deft ny one in 
the lower peninsula. His nation of 


Uncle Joe Cannon for President in a 
speech last winter, without k ing it was 
loaded, exploded more ¢ las On 


both sides of the House and mong the 


eavesdroppers in the gallery t had been 
heard since Dewey came ve home 
again from Manila. He stove against 
Cuban reciprocity, and stoo¢ ainst it 
on the final vote. He ki what he 
thinks, and knowing dares m in. He 
is aglow with earnestness. H able. 
From an emigrant ship to as torship 
would be a comprehensive e for the 
story of the life of Knute N: n, of Min 
nesota. Born in Norway, 1843, he 
came to this country with | mother as 
steerage passenger when six years of age 
and after a short stay in Cl g ocated 
in Wisconsin. Hesaw mucl rvice as a 
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private in the Civil War and has since 
served the people of his State in almost 
every capacity, doing honor to each office 
as it was bestowed upon him. 

Senator Nelson is not strictly in the 
Spellbinder class, as he is not given to 
flights of oratory, but is rather a heart-to- 
heart talker and can even do a spleen-to- 
spleen stunt when unjustly assaulted. No 
other man is so close to people in Minne- 
sota, holds their confidence in such full 
and rounded measure or can make 
many votes when he appeals to them from 
the stump. Senator Nelson is strenuous 
on occasions, and once when a candidate 
for Governor he left the platform and 
knocked down and silenced a big fellow 
who disturbed his meeting. But his 
natural manner is quiet and unobtrusive. 
When at home during recesses of Congress, 


SO 


he works on his farm with his men and 
eats his lunch with them in the field. 
Thus he maintains rugged health and 


doesn’t forget the color of the soil nor the 
wants of those who delve therein. 

Senator Nelson is forcible in speech, 
but it is not often that he brings up any 
swear bearing epithets from his rich well 
of English so undefiled. However, in 
urging some legislation for Alaska, deemed 
of very great merit, he shocked the dignity 
of the Senate last winter by inadvertently 
saying ‘‘damn.’’ After being shocked 
long enough to maintain the virtue and de- 
corum of that ancient and august body, 
the venerable Senators amended the thrill 
by substituting laughter. And in the im- 
mortal words of the author of Tristram 
Shandy, ‘‘the accusing spirit which flew 
up to Heaven’s Chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in, and the record- 
ing Angel as he wrote it down dropped a 
tear upon the word and blotted it out for- 
ever,’’ for it is not in the record. 

Charles A. ‘Towne, Republican member 
of Congress from Minnesota for one term, 
beginning March 4, 1895, and by the 
grace of Governor John Lind Democratic 
Senator from the same State for six weeks 
during the Lenten season of 1901, was 
honored with the Populist nomination for 
Vice-President in the last campaign. He 


quit the Republican party in the sixteen to 
one prize-puzzle contest of 1896, and when 
Democratic hopes lost their silver lining 
after the second great battle four years 
ago, 


he went to New York to finance 
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some ‘Texas oil deals, joined Tammany, 
and is now held by the enemy, being a 
full member of the gabfest guild of that 
organization. Mr. ‘Towne was intended 
by nature for a prince, but was unfortunate 
enough to be born in arepublic. How- 
ever, he has lots of grit and is making the 
best of it, but has little to fear even if the 
Republicans do turn our country into an 
empire. He is gifted in the use of mellif- 
luous phrase and polysyllabic derivatives, 
and it is related that often in joint debate, 
when the chairman called time, he would 
be in the middle of a word and have to stop 
on ahyphen. Mr. ‘Towne has a winning 
personality, a superb voice, and is easily in 
the first rank of public speakers. His old 
friends hope to see him back in the House. 

Francis W. Cushman, of Washington, is 
serving his third term in Congress, but is 
so fresh that he still seems one of the very 
newest things in the House. Heis anative 
of Iowa, and has therefore been good from 
his birth. In earlier life he was a chore 
boy and a cowboy, and with such prepa- 
ration he makes his constituents a very 
good errand-boy at the capital. Cush- 
man, it is said, was discovered a few years 
ago by J. H. Schively, of his State. Him- 
self a spellbinder and political manager, 
Schively knew a good thing when he saw 
it, and has ever since been pushing it 
along. No one would ever suspect he 
had been a cowboy, and indeed he 
seems so and innocent as to be 
almost out of place among rough men with 
strange oaths. He has not quite so much 
lung capacity as a blacksmith shop, but has 
a voice with the carrying qualities of an 
anvil, a pleasing manner, a playful humor, 
and can paint words in oil, water color, or 
invective. He is one of the best dressers 
in the House, and delights in throwing 
about his simplest thoughts a rich exu- 
berance of fancy. ‘They love him most 
who know him best. 

But the campaign will soon be over and 
its strife and bitterness forgot. Yet a few 
years and those whose names are here re- 
corded will have been gathered to their 
fathers and another generation will have 
risen to take their places and to call them 
blessed, 


sweet 


‘« The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart ; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 
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The Palace of Mines. 


From the architectural center, Festival Hall, which crowns Art Hill, the Exp 


tion buildings radiate like the sticks of a fan. To the northeast, fronting on the 


east lagoon, is the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy, enclosing more than 
nine acres of floor space. The principal distinction of the building is the striking 
portals, each flanked by a pair of mighty obelisks, as shown in the illustration 
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The Central Cascade. 


The very center of the Exposition ts the great fountain, where the waters tumble 
Jrom the base of Festival Hall, down Art Fhillinto the vast basin below. The water 
7s pumped continuously from the lagoons, into which il falls again, so that all the water 
on the Exposition grounds ts used again and again during the course of a day. 
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“The Spirit of the Pactfic’? 


On either side of the central cascade 1s a water conrse To the left, as 1 fa 
Art Fill, is the fountain surmounted by a figure symbolizing ‘The Spirit of the Pa 
cific’’; onthe rightis a corresponding fountain expressing * The Spirit of the Atla ds 
while in the center is the “Central Cascade,” which is shown on the opposite pag 
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Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 


The Palace of Varied 


The soft but glowing vadiance of the building is largely produced by rows of electric 























Industries by night 


lights strung behind the columns and. hidden from sight but reflected from the walls 
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One of the Lagoons, facing the Palace of Manufactures. 
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The Grand Basin, looking from Art Hill toward the Louisiana Purchase Monument. 
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FAIR 


The Personalities which have Created the Greatest Exposition 
of the World 


By Grant Richardson 


HE men who built the Louisiana Pur- 
- chase Exposition are Western, and it 
took nerve and audacity to make it. 

Seven men are directly responsible for 
its building, five of them bred in the West, 
and they typify the qualities necessary to 
create it—energy, power, economy, imag- 
ination and symbolism. 

None of them was an ‘‘ exposition man’’ 
in a professional sense in the beginning. 
Experience is a good thing, but often it 
breeds repetition. ‘The occasion demanded 
new men and a new conception of the sub- 
ject. Taking the old base upon which to 


build, that is, exhibits and buildings in 
which to house them, an entirely new 
superstructure was demanded, bigger and 
better, in fact the apotheosis of exposi- 
tions. 

Qualities of a high order were required 
to fulfill the demands made on men who 
were to exceed in every way former efforts 
in exposition building, but when the time 
came for the use of their several geniuses, 
their latent talents and intuitions were 
subordinated to the preconceived plan of 
action laid down by one man, David R. 
Francis. 
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Karl Bitter, Chief of Sculpture. 


But the builder of it in its bulk was 
Isaac S. Taylor. Francis is at the top of 
the list of officers and was the man who 
raised the money. ‘Taylor made the build- 
ings in the raw, and is responsible for the 
vastness of the scheme. 

In the directories ‘Taylor is an architect, 
but above all he is a driver and a man of 
tremendous animal force. 
inative, but is 
temperament. 


He is not i nag- 

big, burly and irate of 
He is of the type of Grover 
Cleveland in some ways sort that 
leans back on his bulk and resists when 
the pressure becomes great. He is officially 
responsible for the picture of the World’s 
Fair and for everything that goes to make 
up the bulk of the exterior spectacle of it, 
but he is not its designer. 


the 


3efore he took the exposition in hand he 
was a builder of warehouses, the biggest and 
best of their kind in the country, and the 
originator of slow combustion construction, 
His chef d oeuvre was a mammoth tobacco 
factory, a model of solidity and economy, 
but he also built great hotels and office 
buildings. 

The large part of Taylor’s success in 
driving the fair to a finish is due to his 
ability as a bluffer, and to his imperturba- 
bility. His jaw is enormous, and when he 
swung his fist men moved. When affairs 
dragged he called contractors into his office 
and told them bluntly what they mas¢ do, 
dismissed them curtly, and they obeyed. 

Taylor worked for glory in constructing 
the World’s Fair, caring more for his rep- 
utation as master builder than for private 
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Witham H. Thompson, Treasurer. 


gain. Several of his associates have ac- 
cused him of having built that reputation 
at the expense of some of the more artistic 
of them. Architects, engineers and de- 
signers generally have complained that 
‘Taylor has been a glory robber. 

‘Taylor said the World’s Fair would be 
ready on time; the construction of the 
buildings, the removal of acres of earth, 
the laying of miles of roadways, the digging 
of lagoons and waterways and the vast 
amount of gardening. When opening day 
came and he had driven it to the end, he 
pointed out of his office window and said, 
‘‘ There it is!’ 

But ‘Taylor’s failure lay in his lack of 
ability or tact to deal with artists. He 
laid out the bulk of the exposition and 
called in more artistic architects to design 
the buildings. They say that when the 
beauty of the scheme was assured through 
their efforts he claimed it all. He quarreled 
with C Gilbert, of New York, and 
others. ‘To Cass Gilbert is said to belong 
the conception of the Cascade Gardens, 
amplified by Taylor, made beautiful by 
Masqueray. ‘Taylor has never been able 
to appreciate the artist in any field of 
endeavor. He belongs to the material- 
istic school. 

As Taylor built the exposition, so Francis 
managed it. Everyone connected with 
the building of it worked in line with his 
policy. In business Francis is a grain 
broker, by nature he is a politician. He 
began his political career by capturing the 
presidency of the St. Louis Merchants’ 


ass 











THE MEN WILO 
Exchange. Before his day presidents of 
the exchange had been selected sedately 
and by precedence. The office was passed 
as a matter of course from one distinguished 
member to another. Francis was not in 
line, but he desired the position, He 
organized the young men, and by pit 
methods won the place. He carried the 
politics of the pit into his later efforts, and 
‘*whooped’’ himself into the mayoralty, 
and later announced himself for governor, 
and won through sheer nerve. After- 
wards he was Secretary of the Interior in 
Cleveland’s cabinet. 

Francis is personified energy, and several 
sorts of man in one. Heis a tiger or a 
kitten. He demands with a face of stone 
and a will of steel, or defers like a cour- 
tier. He bluffs his way through greatest 
odds, or wheedles like a woman. ‘The 
main thing is—gef 7/. In business he 
uses sanely directed energy, is a diplomat- 
ist of catholic mind, or an adventurer of 
superlative daring. But above all he is 
original in conception, whether in his busi- 
ness, in exposition matters, or in politics. 

Back of his power is secretiveness. He 
makes no unnecessary announcements. 
During the stormy, pre-exposition days 
when inventors, statesmen, grafters, asso- 
ciates, newspapers, and the public gener- 
ally desired to know where he stood on 
this or that proposition he worked every- 
thing out to his own satisfaction and made 
impersonal, broad proclamations which any- 
one was at liberty to take or leave. He 
never disclosed his policy. 

Francis was and is of the St. Louis Ex- 
position the official party, the cabinet, the 
commissioners—the whole thing. Of course 
he would deny this, but his acts stand, 
legalized by the ratifications of an execu- 
tive committee selected by him from the 
ranks of hero worshippers. 

The plan took form in Francis’ mind 
long ago, but when the members of the 
Missouri Historical and other 
Western people took up the question of 
celebrating the event with a mere statue 
to Jefferson, Francis knew his time had 
come. He only asked an opportunity to 
build his ideal show, one that would stick 
in the public mind. He agreed to assume 
the burden of director-general without 
compensation. ‘The directorate was glad 
to let him do it. Tersely, they put it ‘‘up 
to him.’’ 


Society 
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During the years the exposition has been 
building all the responsibility has been his. 


Every move promulgated in the execu- 
tive committee has been passed to him 
for decision. When it came to raising 
money they looked to him, and he got it. 
He went to Washington and wormed five 
million dollars out of Congress. He took 
State capitals by storm and ‘*‘jolli ’ legisla- 
tures into appropriations. Already he had 
convinced his fellow townsmen the ne- 
cessity of raising ten million of dollars, 
half in bonds, the rest in subscriptions. 

















Architectural 


Emanuel L. Masqueray, Chief 
Designer. 

















George E. Kessler, Chief Gardener of the Grounds. 


In the course of time the directors 
had to raise four million five hundred 
thousand dollars more, and they passed 
the word to Francis. He jumped on a 
train, went to Washington and hypothe- 
cated future gate receipts. He did it, too, 
in the face of the opposition of certain 
congressmen who had been disappointed 
when they sought to force him to grant 
exposition concessions to their friends. 
Just how he surrounded and _ brought 
them into camp probably never will be 
known, but certain it was a deft opera- 
tion. He showed them that the country 
was a partner in the enterprise, and after 
other governments had been invited to 
participate the United States could not 
afford to tie up or cheapen the show. 

But Francis did other things quite as use- 
ful. One of them was his spectacular 
raid on the crowned heads of Europe. 
Foreign governments were somewhat tepid 
toward the exposition and needed warm- 
ing up. Secretary Stevens arranged 
through the exposition representative in 
London a banquet there for Francis. He 
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worked his private secretary all the way 
to London, where he arrived a few hours 
before the banquet, ate it, and set off ona 
series of jumps among the capitals of 
Europe, and was back at his desk in St. 


Louis in nineteen days. Then, between 


whiles, he dictated a book about it. Is not 
that sufficiently Western for you ? 
His diplomatic triumphs have been 


many, yet no man ever was more success- 
fulin the art of bluffing. When it came 
to tiffs between heads of departments, with 
those who tried to push through their own 
policies, or with recalcitrant workmen, 
Francis was absolute and would permit no 
opposition. ‘There were other good men 
to be had for the hiring if the balkers did 
not wish to follow his ideas. 

Francis undertook the management of 
World’s Fair matters without monetary 
compensation, but there has been other 
reward. ‘The social prestige has been im- 
mense. His vanity has been inordinately 
gratified. He has been photographed 
hundreds of times in the center of groups 
of distinguished visitors from Presidents 
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Walter B. Stevens, Secretary of the 


of the United States down to a Singalese 
midget and his trainer.- On the opening 
day of the exposition he occupied the 
center of the stage in thirty-seven—count 
them—official group photographs. 

Francis is a Kentuckian by birth. He 
is fifty-four years of age, more than six 
feet tall, handsome, alert in action, and 
with the habitual air of authority of the 
man who has done things. He married 
Miss Jennie Perry, of St. Louis, in 1876, 
and has six sons. 

Walter B. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, developed 
a marvelous system. He has been called, 
jocosely, ‘‘ Francis’ ten thousand-dollar 
office boy,’’ but he is the president’s right 
hand, chief advisor and counselor, and 
without him it is doubtful if Francis could 
have accomplished his enormous. task. 
Stevens is immensely capable—and color- 
less. 

Stevens has used his position in a 
broader sense than the term ‘‘ secretary ’’ 
implies. As an organizer and wielder of 
men he had developed a large capacity. 








Exposition. 


In this he had used his experien 


eas a 
newspaper man. He was a W ngton 
correspondent when Francis went to the 
capital to get the five million dollars from 
the United States Treasury, and his wide 
acquaintance and influence among public 
men, and his word passed to them on the 
magnitude of the Exposition, were largely 
instrumental in getting the mot 

He injected system into thew of the 
Exposition in the beginning, a1 lanned 
the authority of each department and out- 
lined their relations one to another. He 
runs his office as he would a gr news- 
paper, and is amartinet. His instructions 
are given laconically, even harshly, and 
his written orders are signed simply 
‘¢Stevens.’? In business relations he is 


absolutely of cold blood, but off the bench 
is quietly genial. 


The advertising system of the Exposi- 
tion came out of Stevens. He said ** this 
is the people’s show and they should be 
told, without cost to them, w their 
money is being spent.’’ Not a cent 


has been paid, therefore, for 
407 


lvertising 
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in publications of any character. He 
used news features to advertise the fair, 
and made them where they were not. 
He moved his publicity commissioners 
abroad, like chessmen, by telegraphic 
cable. The airship competition, Francis’ 
trip to Europe, W. E. Curtis’s interview 
with Pope Pius X., the sending of a com- 
missioner to Panama the moment the baby 
republic was born, the big Philippine human 
exhibit, the Olympic Games, invitations 
to crowned heads of the World to at- 
tend the fair, the assembling at St. Louis 
of conventions reflecting every line of 
human thought’ and endeavor, all these 
and many more were Stevens’ exploitation 
ideas. Stevens is a keen, sharp-eyed 
newspaper man, who knows news in its 
biggest sense, and turns it into adver- 
tising. 

‘The man who stood guard over the peo- 
ple’s money in building the Exposition 
was William H. Thompson, a St. Louis 
banker and practical financier, Scotch of 
temperament, cold, canny and of impreg- 
nable rectitude, whose word stood good 
with the government for the collection of a 
subscription fund of five million dollars. 
When he took charge of the money his 
hand opened reluctantly to let itout. He 
was the personification of economy to the 
Exposition builders, curbed many an exu- 
berant architectural fancy, and flagellated 
money out of delinquent subscribers. 

It was characteristic of Treasurer ‘Thomp- 
son that in the beginning he told the com- 
mittee on grounds and buildings they 
would better build sheds and not waste 
money on ginger bread. He is the man 
who, probably, more than any other is re- 
sponsible for whatever lack of art critics 
may find in any of the buildings. His 
voice ever was raised for the’ abridgement 
of the purely artistic features, and it is said 
he almost caused the sacrifice of the Cas- 
cade Gardens, the crowning triumph of the 
picture. 

It is said of him that when first he saw 
the design of the Transportation building 
it had two enormous towers, one on each 
side of the great entrance. 

‘¢ What are these good for ?’’ asked he. 
*¢ Are you going to put exhibits in them ?” 

He was told that they were designed 
to balance the proportions of the build- 
ing and enhance its beauty. 

‘*What will they cost?” 


The designer said that their cost prob- 
ably would be one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, but that they were neces- 
sary to complete the structure. 

‘*Cut them down one half then,’’ said 
the censor, ‘‘ it’s money wasted.’’ 

The Closure at the main entrance, a 
rarely beautiful conception, was aban- 
doned at his suggestion. 

Mr. Thompson is president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, 
He was born in Huntington, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1830, and moved to St. Louis 
when a youngman,. Originally a plumber 
he went into banking comparatively late 
in life, after a successful career as»a mer- 
chant. 

When Director Taylor’s department 
had worked out his bald idea of the Cas- 
cade Gardens he perceived that it was dis- 
tinguished for bulk rather than the artistic, 
airy effects the scheme demanded. He 
cast about for a man who could supply a 
temperament complementary to his own, 
and chose Emanuel L. Masqueray, who 
combined in the highest degree the artis- 
try, the skill and technical education, the 
lightness of touch and the volatility to cre- 
ate the Cascade Gardens and Art hill and 
set atop a sort of filagree architectural jewel, 
the Festival hall and the Terrace of States. 

He is an intense worker of the highly 
nervous type, with a mind full of the great 
idea always, evolving dazzling architectural 
schemes intuitively rather than by precept. 
He has a mental eye for effects that shall 
be great, yet not cumbersome, massive, 
yet not stolid, and all the while highly dec- 
orative in a graceful, Gallic way. 

His graceful imagination is seen every- 
where about the Exposition, in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase monument, shorn cf a third 
of its height at the dictation of Thomp- 
son, but crowning the north end ofthe 
great lagoon, in the Plaza St. Louis, in the 
curve of the waterways and the ornamental 
bridges that span them, in the decorative 
bandstands and the monumental restaurant 
structures that terminate the Terrace of 
States. His solidity is shown in his de- 


signs of the Transportation, Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Forestry, Fish and 
Game buildings. 

While Masqueray is not flippant, his 
sense of humor is not dead. One day a 
man was lamenting that in time the Cas- 
cades would disappear, the great building: 
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be torn down, the Louisiana Purchase 
monument crumble, and trees would grow 
on their sites. 

‘*Poor Masqueray!’’ cried the man, 
‘‘all your beautiful conceptions will then 
be razed, wiped out!’’ 

‘*Do not 
queray replied. 
altogether raised. ”’ 

Masqueray was born in Dieppe, in the 
province of Normandy, France. In youth 
he achieved distinction in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts by winning the Prix de Rome 
for a design for the restoration of the Castle 
of Urbino. After two years of study in 
Italy he returned to Paris and was fre- 
quently heard of in the Salon, from which 
he took a gold medal. He was made a 
member of the Government Commission 
of Historic Monuments of France for his 
designs for the restoration of the Cathedral 
of Amiens and the Castle of Pierrefonds. 
Then he came to New York and opened 


weep, mon chere,’’ Mas 
hey never have been 


Isaac S, Taylor, 
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an atelier for the free treatment in this 
country of French architectural effects. 

When F. W. Ruckstuhl fought -his last 
fight for art with Builder ‘Taylor and re- 
signed his position as Chief of Sculpture, 
Karl Theodore Francis Bitter was ap- 
pointed in his place. Bitter is the per 
sonification of symbolism. H 
the keynote of the symbolic statuary 
placed in the center of the great picture 
created on Art hill He mad 
jubilation and festivity, yet give 
to the graver ideals on which 
tion is based. 


sounded 


it speak 
expression 
| xposi- 


Bitter combines the several apparently 


antagonistic qualities of poeti« nsibility, 
executive ability, and those wl enable 
him to see at the same time largest 
feature of a thing and its smallest detail. 
There is a bravura quality about him, a 
rapidity of thought and spee a touch 


of style that is not entirely American nor 


yet altogether French, and y belony 





—_—_-- 





Director of Works 
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ing only partially to the Austrian type. 

When the builder and sculptor had done 
their work there yet remained that touch 
of nature necessary to make the World’s 
Fair a whole. ‘Then came the gardener to 
lay the carpet of green, to weave the em- 
broidery of flowers, to deck out hills and 
paths in their millinery of shrubs and 
trees, to tie the lines of architecture with 
color, to build a leafy screen which would 
disclose rather than conceal the beauty of 
the buildings. It was obvious that this 
work, which depended as much on taste 
as skill, must be given into a master gar- 
dener’s hands, and George E. Kessler, 
the man who designed Kansas City’s park 
system, was chosen. 

He decided that to make the gardening 
of the World’s Fair effective it must be 
held in a minor key, in order that the great 
buildings might dominate. And yet no 
exposition ever showed such wealth of foli- 
age as this. Kessler’s idea was that, as 
the great buildings stand, with broad ave- 


nues and waterways between, the prospect 
should be treated as if it were a royal city, 
its palaces surrounded with shade trees to 
produce distinctively street forms, with a 
succession of leafy shields to interrupt 
the lines of the buildings and break the 
monotony of straight fagades. ‘Then he 
introduced broad panels of green beside 
the waterways, and sunken gardens and 
a great base of green for Art hill. 
There the city effect terminates and villa 
grounds begin among the State build- 
ings on the hills, ending at the background 
of forest. 

Kessler had four years of training in 
the grand ducal gardens in Weimar, be- 
ginning when fifteen years old. He was 
practising his profession in New York 
when he was brought West by the presi- 
dent of a railroad to lay out his private 
park and beautify the station surroundings 
on his railroad. Later he laid out in 
Kansas City the most beautiful garden 
system in the West. 

















The great central dome of the fair. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO SEE THE FAIR 


A Practical Estimate 


By Charles F. 


fT least seventy-five per cent. 
of the people who will visit 
the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis this 
summer earn the average 
American salary. What 
them? Can _ they 





will the visit 
afford it ? 

The first consideration is railroad fare. 
The railroad associations centering in St. 
Louis have established from which 
anyone may estimate this cost, after de- 
termining the distance they are from St. 
Louis and the regular one way railroad 
fare from the starting place to that city, 
as follows :— 

A rate of one cent a mile from all points, 
good only for passage in day coaches, with 
stop-over of six days i 


cost 


bases 


in St. Louis. 

Round trip season tickets, including all 
passenger train privileges, eighty per cent. 
of the double fare. 

Tickets good for sixty days, all train 
privileges, one and one-third of the West 
bound fare. 


Ten to fifteen day excursions, one fare 
plus two dollars. 

All round trip tickets to points beyond 
may be made good for stop-over at St. 
Louis on payment to the railroad of a fee 
of one dollar. 

A man may live in St. Louis during the 
World’s Fair as cheaply as in any city in 
the country where there is no such de- 
mand for lodging and board. St. Louis 
is prepared to take care of her guests. 
Her great hotels in the downtown 
section will not be patronized by our 
friend of the average salary, but there are 
innumerable lodgings awaiting him. There 
are almost a hundred minor hotels and 
boarding houses and several hundred resi- 
dences in which he may live. The average 
price for this class of lodgings is one dollar 
a day for each person. 
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for Practical People 


Drayton 


The visitor must calculate on five fixed 
daily expenses, viz: lodgings, meals, car- 
fare, admission to the exposition, and in- 
cidentals. The latter is as elast s the 
temperaments of men. Incident will 
include such extravagances as may 
indulge in at home, smoking, and 
those connected with seeing ex- 
position in a more or less luxut man- 
ner, which of course, our man of average 
salary probably will not indulge except 
on rare occasions. 

There will be little deviation in the price 
of lodgings. In establishing the Inside Inn 
the exposition authorities put lowest 
price of hotel lodgings at one dollar and fifty 


cents for each person, and no room of this 
class will cost any more. On the American 
plan such rooms will cost three dollars 


In such hotels single meals will be charged for 


as follows : Breakfast, fifty cents; | on, 
fifty cents; evening dinner, seventy-five 
cents, 

In the great commercial hotels, in 
which our average man is not likely to 
lodge, the maximum charge for om is 
ten dollars a day. Thereare num ; small 
hotels in all parts of the ( ity in whi hey isi 
tor may obtain lodgings as low as fifty cents 
aday. Very comfortable rooms may be 
had in boarding houses and _ priv dwel- 


lings not far from the World’s Fair grounds 
at one dollar a day. 


For the convenience of visitors many of 
the semi-public institutions of St. Louis 
have inaugurated free information bureaus. 
Any one of them will be glad to answer in- 
quiries with regard to lodgings, directing 
the visitor to safe and comfortab! larters 
in advance of his arrival. The World’s 
Fair Free Information Service is under the 


direction of the Exposition Company In 
addition to this the visitor may make in- 
quiry of any of the following institutions: 
The Business Men’s League, Inter-state 
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Merchants’ Association, National Educa- 
tional Association, Knights of Columbus, 
Credit Mens’ Association, Salvation Army, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
King’s Daughters and Queen’s Daughters. 
All the wholesale business concerns are 
maintaining bureaus of information for 
the benefit of their customers and friends. 

At no exposition has there been such 
extensive preparations for serving food, 
Within the World’s Fair grounds alone are 
thirty-four restaurants with a capacity for 
36,650 guests, and before the exposition 
term is half over they will be increased by 
a score more. In price and service they 
range from the most modest to the highest 
class. Hardly a city in the country is so 
well provided with restaurants. 

Our average man will probably take 
lodgings and eat his meals wherever he 
may be. ‘Therefore he probably will eat 
his breakfast outside the grounds and _ his 
luncheon and dinner within. A _ tabula- 
tion of his minimum daily actual expense 
will be as follows :— 


Terr renee tr 
Carfare to grounds............ 05 
Admission to grounds......... 50 
Oe a ae ae ere 30 
I iS 5 nde radish Ce 40 
Carfare to lodgings ........... 05 
PRON: oe onde memenwes ate 1.00 

DE 3522 Sesasoetshes $2.50 


There are three classes of restaurants to 
be found downtown near the fair grounds 
and within the grounds. In the first you 
may get a decent, clean meal for from 
twenty cents for breakfast to fifty cents for 
dinner, the latter including meats, fish, 
vegetables, bread and butter and coffee. 
A higher grade of breakfast and supper may 
be had at from forty to sixty cents. The 
following items were taken at random from 
the breakfast and dinner bills of fare of 
one of the best restaurants: Oatmeal and 
cream, twenty-five cents ; eggs in any style, 
thirty cents ; sausage cakes, forty cents ; 
baked apples, twenty cents; plain ome- 
lette, thirty cents; red snapper, forty 
cents ; sirloin steak, fifty cents; ribs of 
beef, fifty cents; broiled squab, sixty 
cents ; French peas, twenty-five cents ; ice 
cream, fifteen cents. 

Competition is so brisk among restau- 
rants in St. Louis that likely there will not 


be any overcharging. The same applies to 
lodgings. 

Could our friend afford to spend a little 
more money on his comfort than the fore- 
going table enumerates he can still keep 
his expenses within five dollars a day, and 
during a two week’s visit see everything 
desirable, as follows :— 





ESE ere S 
Carfare to grounds........... 05 
Admission to Fair............ 50 
Incidental rides and souvenirs. 85 
PGE TIO iis sis vow cvesess 50 
EamncheOn St-Far.....ccsces 50 
Carfare downtown .......... 2. 05 
NE ocstn'e' pale wig yidewieia Sia gra are 50 
oo CEE re ere 1.50 

(en ee ee ree $4.85 


But more than likely The Pike will 
tempt more money from visitors’ pockets 
than any other feature of the Fair. There 
are forty-four attractions here, and the 
cost of seeing them all is about twenty 
dollars. The Pike attractions outnumber 
those on the famous Chicago Midway by 
a ratio of two to one, while the area 
covered is three times greater. The average 
general admission is twenty-five cents ; 
highest general admission, fifty cents ; 
lowest general admission, ten cents, while 
the greatest charge for seeing all the attrac- 
tions in any of the concessions is one dol- 
lar. ‘The charge on the Ferris wheel is 
fifty cents, rides in launches and gondolas, 
fifty cents, and roller chairs, accompanied 
by guide, sixty cents an hour. <A com- 
plete tour of the grounds on the Intra- 
mural railroad costs ten cents. An automo- 
bile ride from the city to the World’s Fair 
grounds costs fifty cents. 

Outside the fair grounds are numerous 
summer gardens, a feature of summer life in 
St. Louis, at which good vaudeville and 
spectacular entertainments are in progress, 
and the theaters down town are open, pre- 
senting good attractions. Admission to 
these costs from fifty cents to one dollar 
and fifty cents. 

Altogether a man on the average salary 
may do the World’s Fair in a generous and 
enjoyable way for two weeks for from forty- 
five to seventy-five dollars. Perhaps a 
good average would be sixty dollars. This 
of course, does not include railroad fare, 
which cannot be averaged. 
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THE FEET OF THE DETWILERS 


A Tale of Cousin Carrie and the Louisiana Exposition 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


WITH PICTURES BY E. D 


6é OU just mind what I tell you,’’ said 
Gramma Detwiler, from her seat 
of honor in the rickety willow 
rocking chair, ‘‘if you never sensed that 
you had legs in your life before, you'll 
sense it before you’ve been on them show 
grounds two days.’’ 

The Detwilers were going to St. Louis 
—‘*the hull kit and boodle of them,’’ as 
Gramma said —Ma and Pa Detwiler, Will- 
yum, who was twenty-two, Mary who was 
and the two 
babies, who were nine and seven. Only 
Gramma and Peter were to remain at 
home; Gramma because of her age and 
Peter because he reckoned he would go 
down a little later on 

‘**T wisht you wouldn’ t say legs so often, 
Gramma,’’ Ma **Tt ain’t 
proper. ; 


twelve, Jawn, aged ten, 


Detwiler said. 
It don’t sound nice.’ 
Gramma laughed in her peculiar man- 
ner, which was much like a chuckle. 
‘*Go ’long with you, Sally,’’ she said, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘when a person gits to 
my age legs is legs, whatever they was 


STEVENS 


once. And I don’t know any better name 
for ’em.’’ 

‘‘If I felt called on to mention them,’’ 
said Mrs. Detwiler, ‘‘ I’d say ankles.’’ 

** Well, Sally,’’ Gramma said, when 
you git to trottin’ ’round them show 
grounds, if so be it’s as big as State 
Fair, I guess you’ ll git a notion you’ ve got 
legs the same as anybody else.”’ 

‘¢Above all,’’ said Gramma Detwiler, 
when the ‘‘hull kit and boodle’’ of Det- 
wilers, little and big, had kissed her good- 
by, ‘* keep your eye out for Cousin Carrie 
from Oklahoma. I can’t for the life of 
me remember who Aleck’s second wife’s 
oldest boy married, and it bothers me ter- 
rible not to remember, and Carrie would 
know, bein’ as she lives in the same town 
If you see her you ask her. §S most 
sure to go to St. Louis, she’s teachin’ 


school now, an’ earnin’ good wages. 
You’ll know Cousin Carrie if y her. 
She’s just a year an’ three mont! elow 


Willyum.’’ 
** Now, above all,’’ 


413 


said Pa Detwiler, 
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when they were safely landed in the Union 
Depot at St. Louis, ‘*I want you all to 
look out sharp for Cousin Carrie. Gram- 
ma’s so set on us meeting her.’’ 

It was noon by the time they reached 
their hotel and washed up a little, and 
when the family had eaten a dinner made 
uncomfortable by the knowledge that a 
colored waiter was hovering over them, 
the men folks went out to have a look at 
the street, and Ma and the children found 
a quiet corner by the hotel parlor window. 

On their return the men folks found 
Ma bursting with eagerness. 

‘«Pa!’’ she exclaimed, ‘I’m just sure I 
saw Cousin Carrie! I was sittin’ right 
here at the window lookin’ out an’ she 
passed right by carryin’ a grip valise. I 
made a motion at her with my head, She 
didn’t seem to notice, but I’m most sure 
it was her.’’ 

‘‘What’s she look like ?’”’ Pa asked, for 
none of the Detwilers had ever seen their 
Cousin Carrie. 

‘‘«Well,’’ said Ma, ‘*she was sort of 
youngish lookin’ an’ neat.’’ 

‘* Shouldn’t wonder if it was her,’’ Pa 
said. 

‘Oh! I guess if it was her, we'll likely 
run across her out on the grounds,’’ said 
Ma hopefully. ‘*Will we go out to- 
day ?’’ 

‘¢T reckon not,’”’? said Pa, ‘*Me an’ 
Willyum will take the two boys down to 
have a look at the river, an’ you an’ Mary 
might go an’ look at the big stores.’’ 

‘Well, I’m tired!’’ said Ma Detwiler, 
when the family met in the evening. ‘ I'd 
ought to have broke in these new shoes 
before I left home. ‘The stores are won- 
derful crowded. ’’ 

‘¢ Didn’t happen to see Cousin Carrie, 
did you?” asked Willyum. 

‘« We saw one girl we was sure was her,’’ 
Ma replied. ‘‘She was pricing hats. Mary 
was so sure it was Cousin Carrie that she 
asked her, but it turned out it wasn’t. 
Seems she was from Kentucky. ”’ 

The first glimpse of the fair was a sur- 
prise to the Detwilers. Their American 
habit of unmoved acceptance of whatever 
it might be their lot to see was shaken. 
The greatness of the buildings, the green- 
ness of the lawns, the cumulative beauty of 
the whole, surprised them. As they stood 
before the Central cascade, Pa Detwiler 
even forgot how hot his new coat was. 


‘*Sally,’’ he said, ‘*so long as I’ve 
lived on God’s green earth I never looked 
to see nothin’ like this! It’s fine!’’ 

Ma Detwiler, a baby on either side, 
was still a woman, and divided her atten- 
tion between the scene and the other 
women. When the family moved on, she 
held her skirt in a manner quite unknown 
in Kilo, Such environments sanctioned 
style. 

‘* All I wish,’”’ she said, ‘‘ is that Gram- 
ma Detwiler could be here! She'd get 
the real good of it. I’m sort of afraid of 
." 

They spent their first day on the 
grounds wandering about in a rather aim- 
less manner, viewing the exteriors of the 
buildings, and keeping an eye apiece for 
Cousin Carrie. Occasionally, Willyum 
would spread out a large folding map of 
the grounds and figure out where they 
were at the moment, and trace the way to 
the entrance. It gave them a sense of not 
being lost, although they were utterly lost 
most of the time, and as often as not Will- 
yum was wrong in his idea of where they 
were, 

Willyum and Mary were eager to see 
the Iowa building, and the family walked 
several miles as directed by Willyum from 
his map, but finally gave up the search, 
after having all but stumbled over it. They 
also sought the Oklahoma building, where 
they felt pretty sure they would find 
Cousin Carrie, but were unable to locate 
it. 

‘* There!’ exclaimed Ma Detwiler as 
they were making their way toward the 
exit, ‘* Mary, see that girl just ahead ? 
Don’t that look like what you’d take your 
Cousin Carrie to resemble? Just run on 
and look back in her face. Maybe it’s 
her.’’ 

‘*Ma, I’ve run after so many girls 
already, my feet are just dead,’’ com- 
plained Mary. ‘I just won’t run after 
this one.”’ 

‘* Willyum, you go,’’ said Ma Detwiler, 
«¢ you'll do that much for your Gramma. '’ 

Willyum overtook the girl, who was 
alone, and as he raised his hat, she 
stepped back, a little frightened, and Will 
yum blushed. 

‘« Excuse me,’’ he said, ‘‘are you my 
Cousin Carrie from Oklahoma ?’’ 

The girl shook her head and moved on 
hastily. Willyum perspired freely and felt 


, 
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miserable. He stood awkwardly while the 
girl walked away. 

‘‘’’Twasn’t her,’’ he said shortly, when 
the family came up. 

The next day Mrs. Detwiler’s feet were 
so sore she could not go to the 
grounds. Mary had made friends with 


two young girls at the supper table, and 
as she had freely anointed her feet with 
witch hazel, she was able to go with them. 


Pa Detwiler took the two babies, and Will- 
yum went alone. Willyum went to the 
Pike. He began with the first show, visit- 
ing one after another and it was noon be- 
fore he was aware of it, and his feet were 
so weary that he started for home. He 
wandered about until he reached the Art 
Palace, and to escape the heat and per- 
haps find a seat, he entered. 

To Willyum, art was new. In the 
presence of these paintings he felt abashed 
and clumsy. As he passed from one 
picture to another, he knew he was en- 
joying himself, but he felt vaguely out 
of place. He edged up to the groups of 
sightseers and tried to catch what they 
said about the pictures. He was intensely 
lonely. 

Once he paused before a picture of a 
rock-bound coast, on which waves were 
dashing, and the desire to speak over- 
powered him. ‘I'wo kind looking ladies 
stopped beside him and eyed the paint- 
ing critically, and Willyum said, ‘* Great, 
ain’t it ?’’ 


The ladies looked at him with surprise, 
and moved hastily away. 

He was dying to have someone to talk 
to, and his legs were aching. He dropped 
into a seat before a huge historical scene, 
and eyed it languidly. ‘Then a smaller 
canvas caught his eye—a group of peaches 
—and tired as he was he saw that they 


were real. He arose and walked over to 
have a close view. On one of the peaches 


a dew drop clung—you could see it 


sparkle. Or another a bee lazily rested. 
Willyum was astounded. Never had he 
believed that art could so wonderfully 
mimic nature. He glanced around and, 
seeing he was unobserved by the guard, 
he touched the bee lightly with his finger. 
[t was indeed painted. He went back 
to his seat, and found a young woman 
occupying part of it. She was the girl 
he had spoken to the previous afternoon. 
She made room for him. 
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‘¢Say,’’ he burst out, ‘‘do y mind 
if I speak to you? I’ve been trottin’ 
’round this place all afternoon a1 eems 
like I’d bust for some one to talk to.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’ she replied, ‘¢T felt same 
way. I was so glad to see somebody 
I’d seen before that I could have shouted. 
It tickled me to see you tou at 
bee with your finger. I done ne 
thing. Awful natural, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘* Beats anything I ever saw,’’ Willyum 
said. ‘* I’m kind of stuck on tl rt of 
the show, I[ guess. First I ever s if this 
sort of thing.’’ 

‘¢Me too. I teach school out West, 
and I said the first thing I’d see be 
the Palace of Education, but | en’t 
seen it yet, but somehow I alw: t in 
here every day.’’ 

‘« I’ve got to see most everything yet,’’ 
said Willyum, ‘‘ but I'd set my m most 
on the Agriculture show. I: to 
come here often, but I guess I’ e to 
take in a different building every 

‘*T set out that way, too,’’ said t girl, 
‘¢but my ankles get so tired I « keep 
up to my programme, and when | ’s 
I can’t walk, I just come in here ck 
out a nice picture and sit and rest look 
at it. lL guess everybody’s got feet 
here.”’ 

‘‘Ma’s ankles give out yesterd iid 
Willyum briefly. ‘‘She’s at t tel 
soakin’ in witch hazel.’’ 

‘¢T know,’’ the girl said, ‘‘I ery 
morning that I’d rather stay in than 
see anything on the grounds, tter 
what, but I didn’t save up my 1 ey all 
winter to pay for a nap, so I just my- 
self out of bed and start out. D your 
Ma’s feet bother her bad ?’’ ’ 


Willyum smiled. 

‘¢’'There ain’t a foot in our whole f 
that ain’t ready to be put out to 
ture, I guess,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Mine 
they’d been stepped on by an 

The girl glanced at him, half 
half archly. 

‘<T came to St. Louis alone,’’ 
‘*but I have a_ brother-in-law t | 
who’s a druggist, and before I lef 
me four boxes of salve for the f 
don’t know how it takes out the 


I’d like your mother to have a box of it 


‘*She’d be mighty pleased,’’ W 
said eagerly. 
‘*] don’t just know how to get 
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her,’’ the girl remarked carelessly, ‘‘ unless 
1 send it by mail,’’ 

Willyum pondered the matter. 

‘‘Well, say,’’ he said, ‘‘why can’t you 
bring it along to-morrow and then I could 
get it? Say I meet you here at eleven 
o’clock. I guess Ma will be able to be 
out to-morrow. I'd like to have you meet 
Ma, anyway.’’ 

‘¢T’d like to meet her,’’ said the girl, 
and the conversation lagged. 

‘Goin’ to look at any more pictures 
to-day ?’’ asked Willyum presently. 

‘¢ I'd like to, now I’ve got somebody to 
talk about them to,’’ said the girl, ‘* but I 
guess my ankles are too tired. 

The next day Ma Detwiler was very 
stiff, and the whole family was footsore. 
‘They took a certain pride in their tired- 
ness. 

‘*T only wish your Gramma could be 
here,’’ said Ma Detwiler. ‘*We musn’t 
let another day pass without finding Cousin 
Carrie. I thought of nothin’ else all day 
yesterday.’’ 

The day was insufferably hot. Pa and 
Willyum stewed in their heavy black coats, 
and the white handkerchiefs tucked in 
their collars only partially preserved the 
starchiness. ‘They wore their vests unbut- 
toned. 

‘*'To-day,’’ said Pa Detwiler, ‘‘we’ll all 
go down the Pike. I guess Cousin Carrie 
will likely take in some of the shows there.’’ 

Willyum had not mentioned the girl at 
the Art Palace. He said he had seen the 
Pike, and he wandered away from the 
others. He found the girl before the bee 
picture, but neither of them mentioned the 
magic salve. They spent the forenoon 
strolling through the Art Palace. Willyum 
did not think of Cousin Carrie once. 

After lunch—of which thet girl insisted 
on paying her share—they took a trip ina 
sun-baked gondola at a price that Willyum 
considered outrageous. 

The Detwiler family, returning from the 
Pike, were lamely dragging the babies 
around the Grand Basin, which glared in 
the sunlight, when Mary stopped sud- 
denly:— 


, 


‘*Ma!’’ she exclaimed with great excite- 
ment. ‘Look there! Willyum’s found 
Cousin Carrie! They’re ridin’ in that 
boat.’ 

‘* 1 declare if he ain’t!’’ said Ma. “* And 
to think of us speakin’ to dozens we 


thought was her to-day, an’ him with her 
all the time! Well, Willyum usually beats 
out this family. He takes more after 
Gramma than any of us does.’’ 

‘¢She’s good-lookin’, ain’t she?’’ said 
Mary, ‘‘ but both of them looks as if they 
was scairt of bein’ drowned. Let’s hurry 
around to the next landin’ an’ meet 
them.’’ 

** It ain’t no use doin’ that Mary,’’ Pa 
said, ‘* we can’t catch up with that skiff, 
an’ I guess Willyum will bring her to our 
hotel this evenin’.’’ 

Willyum was rather late getting back to 
the hotel, and he went at once to the 
dining-room. He did not burst out with 
the news that he had found Cousin Carrie, 
although the family kindly waited that he 
might have that pleasure, reserving their 
knowledge as a further surprise. 

‘* Well, Willyum,’’ said Ma Detwiler, 
at length, ‘‘ anything new to-day ?’’ 

William balanced a piece of potato on 
his knife blade while he shook his head. 

‘*No, Ma,’’ he said. 

**Didn’t you see Cousin Carrie ?’’ his 
mother asked. 

‘*T saw plenty that might have been 
her,’’ he said carelessly. 

One of the babies, finding it impossible 
to remain silent longer, interrupted. 

‘*Willyum,’’ he said, ‘* how does it feel 
to ride in a gondoleer ?’’ 

Willyum’s face turned crimson. 

‘* That was one of the girls you thought 
was Cousin Carrie,’’ he said. ‘I run 
across her yesterday, and she said she had 
some salve that would help Ma’s feet. So 
I made out to meet her to-day and git it. 
I guess that’s all right, ain’t it ?’’ 

‘‘Tf her salve will help my feet any,’’ 
said Ma Detwiler, ‘‘I’m right glad you 
met her.”’ 

Willyum blushed again. 

‘‘T guess I forgot to git it,’ 
weakly. 

‘*Willyum,’’ said his mother sternly, 
‘*you want to be careful how you take up 
with strange women in a place like this.’’ 

‘¢Now, Ma,’’ said Willyum, ‘‘I don’t 
call her strange. You took her for Cousin 
Carrie, yourself. An’ she wants to meet 
you to-morrow. She’s a nice girl.’’ 

‘« Tf she meets me to-morrow,’’ Ma an- 
nounced, positively, ‘‘she’s got to come 
here. I don’t stir out of this hotel. My 
legs have plumb give out.’’ 


> he said 
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‘¢Ma,’’ Pa Detwiler teased, ‘‘ain’t it a 
little improper to say ‘legs’ in public ?’’ 

‘No, it ain’t,’’ she replied, ‘‘ ankles is 
ankles, and mine 1s sore; and feet is feet, 
and mine is frazzled; but them two things 
don’t begin to give no idea how bruised 
and achy and worn out my legs is.’’ 

‘* Shaw, said Pa, 
ingly, ‘‘ I’m as bad off as you are; my legs 
is sore clean up to my shoulder blades!”’ 

The next day Willyum asked for the 
salve as soon as he met the girl. 

‘*T guess we’ll all be glad to use this,’ 
he said. ‘* There ain’t one good foot left 
in our family. This fair is the widest 
spread out and the hardest underfoot of 
anything I ever saw.’’ 

They wandered rather aimlessly, con- 
tent to be together. 

‘*Is it called polite you came 
from,’’ said the girl, ‘‘for a man to look 
after all the girls he when 
walkin’ with another lady ?’ 

‘¢ Don’t mind me,’’ Willyum pleaded, 
‘‘it’s a habit I’ve got into. I reckon I'll 
never git over lookin’ at girls. 
a third cousin, and she’s likely to be 
here and the whole family’s lookin’ for 
her. 

‘‘T suess most everybody’s sort of ex- 
pectin’ to meet folks they know,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘* everybody expects everybody else 
to be here. I kept lookin’ for some of my 
folks the first [‘m over that 
now.’’ 

Willyum pointes man 
dragging two small boys along a walk. 

‘¢ That’s Pa,’’ he said, ‘‘he’s tryin’ to 
ketch up with that girl ahead, who looks 
like she might be our cousin. He won’t 
get her. He’s too dead tired to walk fast 
enough. ”’ 

‘*He’s real handsome,”’ 
‘Are them your brothers ?’’ 

Wil!lyum started forward quickly. 

‘¢Wait!’’ he said. 

He saw a girl ahead who might be 
Cousin Carrie, and he pushed his way after 
her. Once he smiled back to where his 
companion stood, and then he went on. 
The girl he was following must have been 
a new arrival for she walked briskly, and 
Willyum could just keep her hat in sight. 
The more he studied her hat, the more 
sure he was that she Cousin Carrie. 
Wlhien, at length she stopped, she was not 
Cousin Carrie. When he reached the 
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statue by which he had left his companion, 
she was gone. 

He waited 


half an hour, ar then 


wearily trudged to the Art Palace, where 
he took his seat before the pea picture 
and waited. When he went to 1 otel 
that night, he realized how tired was. 
He was cross and the whole family was 
cross. 

‘‘T don’t believe we’ve got a Cousin 
Carrie,’’ he said, ‘‘like as not s died 
and is buried out there in Oklahon 

_ Maybe she lost her posit nd 
couldn’t save enough to com id 
Mary. 

‘‘Might be she’s come and ne 
again,’’ Ma suggested. She did not like 


to think of unpleasant things. 
‘*Well,’’? said Willyum, ‘I say n't 


let’s look for her any more. If s ere 
she’s likely lookin’ for us, an’ s got 
six chances to our one, bein’ ther siX 
of us an’ only one of her.’’ 

The family heaved a great sigh of relief. 

‘*It’ll be like a different thing if w 
don’t have to look for Cousin Carrie, 
said Ma. ‘* That’s what wore m [ 
had to keep movin’ for fear I'd r 
If | can just go somewhere an’ t vn, 
I’ ll enjoy this fair myself. I won y but 
it’s been a task so far.’’ 

‘IT guess we’ve done our duty by 
Gramma,’’ Pa said. 


For several days thereafter Willyum 


went somewhere and sat d He 
looked at the peach picture $0 that 
he might have been taken for its partner, 
but the lost girl did not come. She had 


gone home. 

The things the Detwilers did not see 
were more numerous than those they did. 
Every great exposition is like a three 
circus—you can’t see all of it they 
stored up a great deal to tell Gramn ind 


ring 


took back to her a trunk full of « UeS 
and free souvenirs. 

At every meal Gramma said, ‘‘ I’m so 
sorry you didn’t see Cousin Carrie,’’ and 
to every tale of the fair she sa And 
you do tell me it is bigger than the State 
Fair! Well, land’s sakes, I’m glad I staid 
home.’’ 

Willyum, on Sunday, put on best 
coat, and putting one hand in cket 
felt a hard, round package. It was the 
box of salve. 

‘‘Ma,’’ he said, ‘‘here’s that salve 
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that girl gave me. I plum forgot it.’’ 

‘«Why, Willyum!’’ his mother exclaimed, 
‘* And my feet so bad all that time!’’ 

She looked at the label. 

‘¢T declare!’’ she said. ‘‘ Why, maybe 
that girl knew Cousin Carrie. ‘This come 
from Farway, Oklahoma, and that’s where 
Cousin Carrie’s at. Who was that Cousin 
Carrie’s sister Jo married, Gramma? 
Wasn’t he a ’pothecary ?”’ 

‘*His name was Wilbur, Cornelius Wil- 
bur. He kep’ a drug store.”’ 

‘¢Gosh!’’ Willyum cried, ‘‘1 was with 
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Cousin Carrie nearly a week and I didn’t 
know it!’’ 

‘*And to think,” said Gramma sadly, 
‘‘that you was right with her an’ you 
didn’t ask her who Aleck’s second wife’s 
oldest boy married. I dassay I'll go to 


my grave not knowin’.’’ 

Willyum’s eyes gleamed. 

‘*If you feel so eager about it, Gram- 
ma,’’ he said with poorly feigned indiffer- 
ence, ‘‘ I guess mebby I can scare up time 
to write to Cousin Carrie and ask her.’’ 

And then he blushed. 

















BITTER ROOT BILLINGS, 
STRIKE BREAKER 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J. 


IIL.LINGS rode in from the Junction 
B about dusk and ate his supper in si- 
lence. He’d been East for sixty days, 

and, although there lurked about him the 
hint of unwonted ventures, etiquette forbade 
its mention. You see, in our country, 
that which a man gives voluntarily is oft- 
times later dissected in smoky bunk-houses, 
or roughly handled round flickering camp 
fires, but the privacies he guards are invio- 
late. Curiosity isn’t exactly a lost art, but 
its practice isn’t popular nor hygenic. 

Later, | found him meditatively whit- 
tling out on the porch, and, as the moment 
seemed propitious, I inquired adroitly:— 

‘« Did you have a good time in Chicago, 
‘ Bitter Root’ ?”’ 

‘¢ Bully,’’ said he, relapsing into weighty 
absorption. 

‘«What’d you do?’’ I inquired with al- 
most the certainty of appearing insistent. 


ENRIGHT 


‘*Don’t you never read the papers ?’’ 
he inquired, with such evident compassion 
that ‘‘Kink’’ Martin and the other boys 
snickered. This from ‘‘ Bitter Root,’’ 
who literature outside of the 
‘« Arkansas Printing,’’ as he terms the illus- 
trations! 


scorns 


‘* Guess I'll have to show you my press 
notices,’’ and from a hip pocket he pro- 
duced a fat bundle of clippings in a rubber 
band. These he displayed jealously, and 
[ stared agape, for they were front pages 
of great metropolitan dailies, marred with 
red and black scare heads, in which | 
glimpsed the words, ‘ Billings, of Mon 
tana,’’ ‘‘* Bitter Root’ on Arbitration,”’ 
‘¢A Lochinvar Out of the West,’’ and 
other things as puzzling. 

‘«Press Notices!’’ 
scornfully. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 


echoed 
that 


‘* Kink’”’ 


rope ye? 


He talks like Big Ike that went with the 
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Wild West Show. When a puncher gets 
so lazy he can’t earn a livin’ by the sweat 
of his pony, he grows his hair, goes on the 
stage bustin’ glass balls with shot ca’ tridges 
and talks about ‘press notices.’ Let’s 
see ’em, Billings. You pinch ’em as close 
to your stummick as though you held 
cards in a strange poker game.’’ 

‘Well, I Aave set in a strange game, 
amongst aliens,’’ said Billings, disregarding 
the request, ‘‘and I’ve held the high 
cards, also I’ve drawed out with honors. 
I’ve sailed the medium high seas with 
mutiny in the stoke-hold; I’ve changed 
the laws of labor, politics and municipal 
economies. I went out of God’s country 
right into the heart of the decayin’ East, 
and by the application of a runnin’ noose 
in a hemp rope I strangled oppression and 
put eight thousand men to work.’’ He 
paused ponderously. ‘I’m an Arbitra- 
tor!”’ 

‘« The deuce you are,’’ indignantly cried 
‘““Reddy’’ the cook. ‘*‘ Who says so ?’’ 

‘‘Reddy’’ isn’t up in syntax, and his 
unreasoning loyalty to Billings is an estab- 
lished fact of such standing that his re- 
marks afford no conjecture. 

‘¢ Yes, I’ve cut into the ‘ Nation’s Peril’ 
and the ‘Cryin’ Evil’ good an’ strong— 
walkin’ out from the stinks of the Union 
Stock Yards, of Chicago, into the lime- 
light of publicity, via the ‘drunk and dis- 
orderly’ route. 

‘¢You see I got those ten carloads of 
steers into the city all right, but I was so 
blame busy splatterin’ through the tracked- 
up wastes of the cow pens, an’ inhalin’ 
the sewer gas of the west side that I never 
got to see a newspaper. If I’d ’a’ read 
one, here’s what I’d ’a’ found, namely: 
The greatest, stubbornest, riotin’ est strike 
ever known, which means a heap for Chi- 
cago, she being the wet-nurse of labor 
trouble. 

‘‘The whole river front was tied up. 
Nary a steamer had whistled inside the 
six-mile crib for two weeks, and eight 
thousand men was out. ‘There was hold- 
ups and blood-sheddin’ and _picketin’, 
which last is an alias for assault with in- 
tents, and altogether it was a prime place 
for a cowman, on a quiet vacation—just 
homelike and natural. 

‘‘TIt was at this point that I enters, 
bustin’ out of the smoke of the Stock 
Yards, all sweet and beautiful, like the 
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gentle heeroine in the play as she walks 
through the curtains at the back of the 
stage. 

‘*Now you know there’s a heap of dif- 
ference between the Stock Yards and Chi- 
cago—it’s just like coming from Arkansas 
over into the United States. 


**Well, soon as I sold the stock I hit 
for the lake front and began to ground 
sluice the coal dust off of my palate. 

‘¢[ was busy working my bo« \ydrau- 
lic when I see an arid appearin’ pilgrim 
’longside lookin’ thirsty as an alkali flat. 

‘¢*Get in,’ says I, and the way he 
obeyed orders looked like he’d had mili- 
tary training. I felt sort of drawed to him 
from the way he handled his licker; took 
it straight and runnin’ over; then sopped 
his hands on the bar and smelled of his 
fingers. He seemed to just soak it up 
both ways—reg’ lar human blott 

‘**You lap it up like a man,’ says I, 
‘like a cowman—full growed—ever been 
West ?’ 

** « Nope,’ says he, ‘ born here.’ 

‘**Well [’m a_ stranger,’ ys I, 
‘out absorbin’ such beauties of architec- 
ture and free lunch as offers along the line. 
If [ ain’t keepin’ you up, I'd glad of 
your company.’ 

‘*¢[’m your assistant lunch buster,’ 
says he, and in the course of things he 
further explained that he was a tug boat 


fireman, out on a strike, givin’ the fol- 
lerin’ information about the ti 

‘It all come up over a dose of dyspep- 
”? 


sia— 


‘*Back up,’’ interrupted ‘* Kink’’ 


squirming, ‘‘are you plumb g? Get 
together! You're certainly + Raving 
Kid. Ye must have stone bruised your 
heel and got concession of the brain.’’ 
‘*Yes sir! Indigestion,’’ Billings con- 
tinued. ‘* Old man Badrich, of the Bad- 
rich ‘Transportation Company s it ter- 
rible. It lands on his solar every morn- 
ing about nine o'clock, g worse 
steady, and reaches perihelion ng about 
eleven. He can tell the time of day by 
taste. One morning when his mouth felt 
like about ten-forty-five in comes a com- 
mittee from Firemen & Engineers Local 
No. 21, with a demand for more wages, 
proddin’ him with the intimations that if 
he didn’t ante they’d tie up all his boats.’’ 
‘«] ’spose a teaspoonful of bakin’ soda, 


assimilated internally around the environ- 
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““T'm an arbitrator.”’ 


ments of his appendix would have spared 
the strike and cheated me out of bein’ a 
hero. As the poet might have said— 
‘Upon such slender pegs is this, our great- 
ness hung.’ ”’ 

“Oh 
piously. 

‘Anyhow, the bitterness in the old 
man’s inner tubes showed in the bile of 
his answer, and he told ’em if they wanted 
more money he’d give ’em a chance to 
earn 1t—they could work nights as well as 
days. He intimated further that they’d 
ought to be satisfied with their wages as 
they’d undoubtedly foller the same line 
of business in the next world, and wouldn’t 
get a cent for feedin’ the fires neither. 

‘* Next mornin’ the strike ‘was called, 
and the guy thet breathed treachery and 
walk-outs was one ‘ Oily’ Heegan, fur- 
ther submerged under the titles of Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Fresh Water 
Firemen; also Chairman of the United 
Water-front Workmen, which last takes in 
everything doin’ business along the river 
except the wharf-rats and typhoid germs, 
and it’s with the disreputableness of this 
party that I infected myself to the detri- 
ment of labor and the triumph of the law. 

‘«D. O’ Hara Heegan is an able man, 
you bet, and inside of a week he’d spread 
the strike ’till it was the cleanest, dirtiest 


Gawd!’’ Mullins, 
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tie-up ever known. The hospitals and 
morgues was full of non-union men, but 
the river was empty all right. Yes, he 
had a persuadin’ method of arbitration 
quite convincing to the most calloused, in- 
volving the layin’ on of the lead pipe. 

‘* Things got to be pretty fierce by and 
by, for they had the police buffaloed, and 
disturbances got plentyer than the casuali- 
ties at a butchers’ picnic. The strikers 
got hungry, too, finally, because the prin- 
ciples of unionism is like a rash on your 
mechanic, skin deep—inside, his gastrics 
works three shifts a day even if his out- 
sides is idle and steaming with Socialism. 

***Qily’ fed ’em dray loads of elo- 
quence, but it didn’t seem to be real fillin’. 
They'd leave the lectures and rob a 
bakery. 

‘* He was awonder though; just sat in 
his office, and kept the ship owners waitin’ 
in line, swearin’ bitter and refined cuss- 
words about ‘ignorant fiend’ and 
‘cussed pedagogue,’ which last, for 
‘Kink’s’ enlightenment, means a kind 
of Hebrew meetin’ -house. 

‘* These here details my new friend give 
me, ending with a eulogy on ‘Oily’ Hee- 
gan, the Idol of the Idle. 

‘* «If he says starve, we starve,’ 
‘and if he says work, we work. See! Oh 
he’s the goods, he is! Let’s go down by 
the river—mebbe we’llsee him.’ So me 
and Murdock hiked down Water Street, 
where they keep blue mosquito netting 
over the bar fixtures and spit at the stove. 

‘We found him, a big mouthed, shifty, 
kind of man, ’bout as cynical lookin’ in 
the face as a black bass, and full of wind 
as a toad fish. I exchanged drinks for 
principles of socialism, and doin’ so hap- 
pened to display my roll. Murdock 
slipped away and made talk with a friend, 
then, when Heegan had left, he steers me 
out the back way into an _ alley. 
‘Short cut,’ says he ‘to another and a 
better place.’ 

‘*T follers through a back room; then as 
I steps out the door I’m grabbed by this 
new friend, while Murdock bathes my head 
with a gas-pipe billy, one of the regulation, 
strike promotin’ kind, like they use for 
decoyin’ members into the glorious ranks 
of Labor. 

‘*T saw a ‘ Burning of Rome’ that was 
a dream, and whole cloudbursts of shootin’ 
stars, but I yanked Mr, Enthusiastic 
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Stranger away from my _ surcingle and 
throwed him ag’in the wall. In the 
shuffle Murdock shifts my ballast through 
and steams up the alley with my green- 
backs, convoyed by his friend. 

‘« “Wow-ow,’ says I, givin’ the distress 
signal so that the windows rattled, and 
reachin’ for my holster. I’d’a’ got them 
both, only the gun caught in my sus- 
pender. You see, not anticipatin’ any 
live bird shoot I'd put it inside my pants- 
band, under my vest, for appearances, A 
forty-five is like fresh air to a drownding 
man—generally has to be drawed in haste— 
and neither one shouldn’t be mislaid. [| 
got her out at last and blazed away, just a 
second after they dodged around the cor- 
ner. Then I hit the trail after ’em, lettin’ 
go a few sky-shots and gettin’ a ghost- 
dance holler off my stummick that had been 
troubling me. ‘The wallop on the head 
made me dizzy though, and I zig-zagged 
awful, tackin’ out of the alley right into a 
policeman. 

‘¢*Whee!’ says I in joy, for he had 
Murdock safe by the bits, buckin’ con- 
sid’ rable. 

‘*«Stan’ aside and le’mme ’lectrocute 
’im,’ says I. I throwed the gun on him 
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and the crowd dogged it into all the door- 
ways and windows convenient, | was 
so weak-minded in the knees I stumbled 
over the curb and fell down. 

** Next thing I knew we was all bouncin’ 
over the cobblestones in a patrol wagon. 


‘*Well, in the morning I told my story 
to the Judge, plain and unvarnished. 


Then Murdock takes the stand and bursts 
into song, claiming that he was comin’ 
through the alley toward Clark Street when 
I staggered back out of a saloon and com- 
menced to shoot at him. He saw I was 
drunk, and fanned out, me shootin’ at 
him with every jump. He had proof, he 
said, and he called for the president ot his 
Union, Mr. Heegan. Atthe name all the 
loafers and stew-bums in the « t-room 
stomped and said, ‘ Hear, hear,’ while up 
steps this Napoleon of the Hob 

‘Sure, he knew Mr. Murdock—had 
known him for years, and he was per- 
fee tly reliable and honest. As t lis rob- 
bing me, it was preposterous, because he 
himself was at the other end of the alley 


and saw the whole thing, just as Mr. Mur- 
dock related it. 

‘‘T jumps up.‘ You’re a liar, Heegan. 
I was buyin’ booze for the two of you;’ 


‘\A leaspoonful of bakin’ soda would have spared the strike.” 
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but a policeman nailed me, chokin’ off my 
rhetorics. Mr. Heegan leans over and 
whispers to the Judge, while I got chill- 
blains along my spine. 

‘¢<«Look here, kind Judge,’ says I real 
winning and genteel, ‘this man is so good 
at explainin’ things away, ask him to talk 
off this bump over my ear. I surely didn’t 
get a buggy spoke and laminate myself on 
the nut.’ 

<¢¢ That'll do,’ says the Judge. ‘Mr. 
Clerk, ten dollars and costs—charge, drunk 
and disorderly. Next!’ 

‘*« Hold on there,’ says I, ignorant of 
the involutions of justice, ‘I guess I’ve got 
the bulge on you this time. They beat 
you to me, Judge. I ain’t got a cent. 
You can go through me and be welcome 
to half you find. I'll mail you ten when 
I get home though, honest.’ 

‘‘At that the audience giggled, and the 
Judge says:— 

‘¢* Your humor doesn’t appeal to me, 
Mr. Billings. Of course, you have the 
privilege of working it out.’ Oh, Glory, 
the ‘ Privilege!’ 

‘¢ Heegan nodded at this, and I realized 
what I was against. 

‘¢ «Your honor,’ says I with sarcastic re- 
finements, ‘science tells us that a perfect 
vacuum ain’t possible, but after watching 
you I know better, and for you, Mr. 
Workingman’s Friend,—us to the floor,’ 
and I run at Heegan. 

‘¢Pshaw! I never got started, nor I 
didn’t rightfully come to till I rested in the 
workhouse, which last figger of speech is 
a pure and beautiful paradox. 

‘*T ain’t dwellin’ with glee on the next 
twenty-six days—ten dollars and costs, at 
four bits a day, but I left there saturated 
with such hatreds for Heegan that my 
breath smelled of ’em. 

‘* T wanders down the river front, hoping 
the fortunes of war would deliver him to 
me dead or alive, when the thought hit 
me that I’d need money. I was bound 
to take another ten and costs shortly after 
we met, and probably more, if I paid for 
what I got, for I figgered on distendin’ 
myself with satisfaction and his features 
with uppercuts. Then I see a sign, ‘ Non- 
Union men wanted—Big wages.’ In I 
goes, and strains my langwidge through 
a wire net at the cashier. 

‘*¢] want them big wages,’ says I. 

*¢*What can you do?’ 
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“Oily fed ’em dray loads of eloquence.” 


‘<¢ Anything to get the money,’ says I, 
‘what does it take to liquidate an assault 
on a labor leader?’ 

‘< There was a white haired man in the 
cage who began to sit up and take notice. 

‘¢<¢What’s your trouble?’ says he, and 
I told him. 

‘¢ «Tf we had a few more like you, we’d 
bust the strike,’ says he, kind of sizin’ me 
up. ‘I’ve got a notion to try it anyhow,’ 
and he smites the desk. ‘Collins what 
d’ ye say if we tow the Detrozt out? Her 
crew has stayed with us so far, and they’ ll 
stick now if we'll say the word. ‘The 
unions are hungry and scrapping among 
themselves, and the men want to go back 
to work. It’s just that devil of a Heegan 
that holds’em. If they see we’ve got a 
tug crew that'll go, they’ll arbitrate, and 
we’ ll kill the strike.’ 

‘<< Yes sir!’ says Collins, ‘but where’s 
the tug crew Mr. Badrich ?’ 

‘<¢ Right here! We three, 
phy, the bookkeeper. 
I want to fight.’ 

‘¢¢ [ll take the same,’ says I, ‘when I 
get the price.’ 

‘¢<That’s all right. You’ve put the 
spirit into me, and I’ll see you through. 
Can you run an engine? Good! I’ll take 
the wheel, and the others’ll fire. It’s go- 
ing to be risky work, though. 
back out, eh?’ ”’ 


and Mur 
Blast this idleness! 


You won't 
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Reddy interrupted Billings here loudly, cold, and he was drug off. O! vas re- 
with a snort of disgust, while ‘‘ Bitter fined and esthetic. 
Root’’ ran his fingers through his _ hair ‘*Well, we run the gauntlet presented 
before continuing. Martin was listening every block with stuff rangin’ tensile 
intently. strength from insults to asphalt | ments, 
‘¢The old man arranged to haveasquad and noise!—say, all the racket in the 
of cops on all the bridges, and I begin an- world was a whisper. | caught zlimpse 
ticipatin’ hilarities for next day. of the old man leanin’ out of t pilot 
‘* The news got out of course, through house, where a window had been, his 
the secrecies of police headquarters, and white hair bristly, and his nostrils h’ isted, 
when we ran up the river for our tow, it embellishin’ the air with surprisin’ flight 
looked like every striker west of Pittsburg of gleeful profanity. 
had his family on the docks to see the *** Hooray! this is livin’ he yells, spy- 
barbecue, accompanied by enough cobble- in’ me shovelin’ the deck out from under 
stones and scrap iron to ballast a battle- the junk.  ‘ Best scrap I’ve had in years,’ 
ship. All we got goin’ up was repartee, and just then some __basel player 
but I figgered we’d need armor gettin’ throwed in from center field, catching him 2 
back. in the neck with a tomato. Gee! that 
‘‘We passed a hawser to the Detrozt, man’s an honor to the faculty of speech. 
and I turned the gas into the tug, blowin’ ‘*[ was doin’ bully till a col stone 
for the Wells Street Bridge. Then warbe- bounced into the engine room, makin’ a 


gan. I leans out the door just in time to billiard with my off knee, then I got kind 
see the mob charge the bridge. The cops of peevish. 


clubbed ’em back, while a roar went up ‘* Rush Street Bridge is th one, 
from the docks and roof tops that was like and they’d massed there on both sides, 
a bad dream. I couldn’t see her move like fleas on a razorback. ‘Thinks |, ‘if 
none though, and old man Badrich blowed we make it through here, we’ busted 
again expurgatin’ himself of as nobby a the strike,’ and I glances back at the De- 
line of cuss words as you’ll muster outside /voz¢ just in time to see her crew pullin’ 
the cattle belt. their captain into the deck house, limp 

‘¢ «Soak ’em,’ I yells, ‘give ’em ali the and bleedin’. The barricade was all 
arbitration you’ve got handy. Ifshe don’t knocked to pieces and they'd flunked ab- 
open; we'll jump her,’ and I lets out solute. Don’t blame ’em mu either, 
another notch, so that we went plowin’ as it was sure death to stand t in the 
and boilin’ towards the draw. open under the rain of stuff come 

‘¢ Tt looked like we’d have to hurdle it from the bridges. Of courss ith no 


sure enough, but the police beat the crowd 
back just in time. She wasn’t clear open 
though, and our barge caromed off the 
spiles. It was like a nigger buttin’ a per- 
simmon tree—we rattled off a shower of 
missiles like an abnormal hail storm. ‘Talk 
about your coast defense; they heaved 
everything at us from bad names to rail- 
road iron, and we lost all our window 
glass the first clatter, while the smoke 
stack looked like a pretzel with cramps. 

‘¢When we'd scraped through I looked 
back with pity at the De/rot?’s crew. She 
hadn’t any wheel house, and the helms- 
man was due to get all the attention that 
was comin’ to him. They’d built up a 
barricade of potato sacks, chicken coops 
and_ bric-a-brac around the wheel that 
protected ’em somewhat, but even while 
I watched, some Polack filtered a_ brick 
through and laid out the quartermaster ““Zemme ’lectrocule ’im.” 
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“Tt’'s tough on St. Louis to laundry you up stream.” 


steerin’ she commenced to swing off. 

‘*] jumps out the far side of the engine 
room and yells fit to bust my throat. 

‘¢*Grab that wheel! Grab it quick— 
we’ ll hit the bridge,’ but it was like deef 
and dumb talk in a boiler shop, while a 
wilder howl went up from the water front 
as they seen what they’d done and 
smelled victory. There’s an awfulness 
about the voice of a blood-maddened, 
club-swingin’ mob; it lifts your scalp like 
a fright wig, particularly if you are the 
clubee. 

‘**We’ve got one chance,’ thinks I, 
‘but if she strikes we’re gone. They’ll 
swamp us sure, and all the police in Cook 
County won’t save enough for to hold 
services on.’ Then I throwed a look at 
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the opening ahead and the pessimisms froze 
in me. 

‘*] forgot all about the resiliency of 
brickbats and the table manners of riots, 
for there, on top of a bunch of spiles, 
ca’m, masterful and bloated with perjuries, 
was ‘Oily’ Heegan dictatin’ the disposi- 
tion of his forces, the light of victory in 
his shifty, little eyes. 

«‘¢Ten dollars and costs,’ I shrieks, 
seein’ red. ‘Lemme crawl up them spiles 
to you.’ 

‘¢ Then inspiration seized me. My soul 
riz up and grappled with the crisis, for 
right under my mit, coiled, suggestive and 
pleadin’, was one of the tug’s heavin’ 
lines, ’bout a three-eighths size. I slipsa 
runnin’ knot in the end and divides the 
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coils, crouchin’ behind the deck-house till ment and infections out of him when old 
we come abeam of him, then [ straight- man Badrich ran back enameled with 
ened, give it a swinging heave, and the blood and passé tomato juice, t red in 
noose sailed up and settled over him fine his white hair makin’ his top lo ce one 
and daisy. of these fancy ice-cream drinks you get at 

‘‘T jerked back, and ‘Oily’ Heegan a soda fountain. 
did a high dive from Rush Street that was *¢* Here! here! you'll kill 1,’ says 
a geometrical joy. He hit kind of ama- he, so I hauled him aboard, d: n’ and 
teurish, doin’ what we used to call a_ clingy, wringin’ him out good and thorough 
‘belly-buster’ back home, but quite satis- —by the neck. He made a fil : 
fyin’ for a maiden effort, and [ reeled him ‘** These clippings,’’ continued ‘* Bitter 
in astern. Root,’’ fishing into his pocket, ‘tell in 
‘¢Your Chicago man ain’t a gamey fish. beautiful figgers how the last sec f ‘Oily’ 
He come up tame and squirting sewage Heegan he was holystoning the deck of a 
like a dissolute porpoise, while I played sooty little tugboat under the admonish- 
him out where he'd get the thrash of the ments and feet of ‘Bitter Root’ Billings 
propeller. of Montana, and they state how the strikers 
‘¢* Help,’ he yells, ‘I’m a drownding.’ tried to get tugs for pursuit and ildn’t, 
‘¢<«Ten dollars and costs,’ says I, lettin’? and how, all day long, from house 
him under again. ‘Do you know who tops was visible a tugboat madly cruisin’ 
you’re drinkin’ with this time, hey ?’ about inside the outer cribs, stin’ the 
‘¢T reckon the astonishment of the mob silence with joyful blasts of ry, and 
was equal to Heegan’s; anyhow I’m told they’ll further state that about dark she 
that we was favored with such quietness steamed up the river, tired and draggled, 
that my voice sounded four blocks, simply with a bony-lookin’ cowboy in| ’ cigar- 
achin’ with satisfactions. ‘Then pandemo- eets on the stern-bits, holding a three-foot 
nium tore loose, but I was so engorsed in knotted rope in his lap. When a delega- 
sweet converse I never heard it or noticed tion of strikers met her, inquirin’ about 
that the Detroit had slid through the one D. O’ Hara Heegan, it says like this,”’ 
draw by a hair, and we was bound for the and Billings read laboriously as follows:— 
blue and smilin’ lake. ‘¢*Then the bronzed and lanky man 
‘¢*¢For God’s sake,, lemme up,’ says arose with a smile of rare contentment, 
Heegan, splashin’ along and lookin’ threw overboard his cigarette, and ap- 
strangely. I hauls him in where he proaching the boiler-room hatch, called 
wouldn’t miss any of my ironies, and loudly: ‘*Come out of that, nd the 
says:— President of the Federation of Fresh-water 
‘¢¢T just can’t do it, ‘*Oily’’—it’s Firemen dragged himself wearily out into 
wash day. You’re plumb nasty with boy- the flickering lights. He was black and 
cotts and picketin’s and compulsory arbi- drenched and streaked with t; also, 
trations. I’m goin’ to clean you up,’ and_ he shone with the grease and oils of the 
I sozzled him under like a wet shirt. engines, while the palms of his ds were 
‘¢T drug him out again and continues:— covered with painful blisters from un- 
‘¢¢This is Chinamen’s work, ‘‘Oily,’’ wonted, intimate contact with sl Is and 
but I lost my pride in the Bridewell, thanks drawbars. It was seen that winced 
to you. It’s tough on St. Louis to laun- fearfully as the cowboy twirled the rope 
dry you up stream this way, but maybe the end. 
worst of your heresies ’Il be purified when ‘¢*He’s got the makin’s of a fair fire- 
they get that far.’ You knowthe Chicago man,’ said the stranger, ‘ all vants is 
River runs up hill out of Lake Michigan practice.’ 
through the drainage canal and into the ‘¢«Then, as the delegation murmured 
St. Louis waterworks. Sure itdoes—most angrily, he held up his hand , in the 
unnatural stream I ever see about direction ensuing silence, said:— 
and smells. ‘¢ « Boys, the strike’s over. Mr. Hee- 


‘¢T was gettin’ a good deal of enjoy- 


gan has arbitrated.’ ’’ 
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THE FUGITIVE 


A Tale of a Woman Homesteader in the Southwest 
By Alice MacGowan 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ND it’s all mine — thank 
God! The last fee is paid.’’ 

She stood in the low door 
of the little shack in the 
cafion, a tall, girlish figure, 
and looked out over asightly 
prospect of natural meadow and ultimate 
mountains. Near by the beautiful little 
garden patch smiled at her in all shades 
of loving green; for it was her hand that 
led the water in the irrigating ditches from 
the tiny spring above. 

The shack was backed up against one 
of the cafion’s walls to have advantage of 
the dugout feature. The friendly sod ran 
down over it for both roof and walls, and 
above that shelter nothing was between it 
and God but an occasional bird’s wing; 
for no clouds ever came into the sky at 
Little Rest. 

Lydia Danby had started for New Mex- 
ico three years before, with her husband 
and child, to take up a homestead claim, 
This journey was a sequence of failures, 
mistakes, calamities—a sequence which 
had had its beginning in her wedding 
itself, and had closed in that crude, sordid 
little Western railroad town where Danby 
had relaxed his feeble hold on life and left 
her a widow of twenty-three; alone, with 
almost no money, and the child. 

Reason and common sense—as well as 
letters from home—advised widowed Lydia 
to turn back. But a mighty craving to 
own some spot on earth which she could 
call home, a sick revolt from the thought 
of bringing up the child in that surround- 
ing where it had been born, these nerved 
her to persist. Thrift, industry, the hon- 
est, kindly help of good neighbors, the 
generous favor of a masculine and largely 
a bachelor community, had made her pros- 
perity. ‘To-day saw her with a little bunch 
of twenty-five cows, a patch of garden, 
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which she tended, and whose produce she 
could sell without leaving the ranch, the 
child Norah in abounding health and well- 
being, and the prospect seemed to smile. 

Lydia looked about upon it all, then 
glanced backward into the soft obscurity 
of the room behind her where the child 
lay sleeping. 

‘* For God's sake l’’ 

It was a hoarse, husky sound, scarce 
above a whisper, and it reached Lydia’s 
ears seemingly from the back of the house. 
Not for nothing had she lived three years 
upon this edge—this debatable border 
land—of civilization. She neither screamed 
nor started wildly; but with a whitened 
face and eyes that questioned intently, 
drew inward from the doorway and moved 
slowly toward the little kitchen whence the 
voice had seemed to come. 

As she went she was aware that a sound 
like heavy breathing grew more and more 
audible to her. When her eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the dim light of the 
little room she made out a face at the tiny 
side window—a young face it was, well 
featured, but haggard, drawn, marked 
with a long, red blaze athwart one 
temple, where a bullet had grazed but 
recently, and lit by a pair of hunted eyes 
which gleamed with dark intensity. 

She saw instantly how the intruder had 
crept up to the little shack under cover 
of the rocks and_ irregularities that 
approached it on the side. ‘*What— 
what is it ?’’ she asked whisperingly. 

‘¢Water—a drink of water first!’’ came 
the quick answer. She moved to the 
water bucket, his famished eyes following 
her in a way that brought a lump into her 
throat. 

She would have filled for him an ordi 
nary cup; but, ‘‘’That,’’ he uttered, indi 
cating with his eyes only a big tin measure, 
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and at the word and the Jook that went 
with it the tears sprang into her own blue 
eyes. She held the great cup to him, and 
as she watched him drink the heart in her 
tender breast utterly melted, and she 
wiped the piteous tears from her face. 

‘¢*Thank you—thank you,’’ he said as 
he put the cup back in her hand, and it 
was clear to her that it was not the water 
alone to which his gratitude answered. 
‘*Are you alone ?’’ A sinister query, had 
there been anything in the desperate young 
face that could threaten; the question of a 
robber, a fugitive—a lover. Lydia felt 
instinctively that it was not the first, and 
though she knew it for the second, she an- 
swered with the quick, tremulous interest 
she might have given the third of these 
three. 

‘‘[’m alone. I live here alone, with my 
child. Iam a widow.’’ 

‘* But may not somebody—?”’ he began. 

She interrupted comprehendingly, 
‘‘wait, I will look,’’ and with eager caution 
she crept back to the door, stepped 
through it, and out into the brilliant sun- 
light, which made beaten gold of her thick- 
growing hair, scanning the cafion first up 
and then down, scrutinizing the upper 
line of its walls, where they lay sharp 


against the blue sky, searching every trail, 


interrogating every bit of shadow. In all 
that her eye commanded there was no 
sign of human life. She hurried back to 


the face at the little window. 

‘¢’There is nobody in sight,’’ she told 
him. ‘* But stay there—I will come to 
you.’”’ 

Again, as she turned from him to make 
good her word, he checked her, putting 
a hand forth to touch her shoulder, with, 
‘«’Thank you’’; and once more his look 
extended and illuminated the meaning of 
the words. 

She came to him—showing plainly 
marks of sympathetic excitement, anxiety, 
alarm, yet moving slowly and loiteringly, 
carrying upon her arm some garments 
which she had taken from the line. In the 
instant of his rising to his feet and turn- 
ing fully toward her, Lydia became aware 
how young and comely he was, despite 
his disarray, the fact that his left arm 
was in a sling, and the fresh, disfiguring 
wound on his temple. A _ brief feeling of 
embarrassment came to her; but was in- 
stantly swallowed up in the sense of some- 


thing terrible impending. And 
might have done had he been her 
she approached him swiftly, with: 
passed her arm through his, an 
on the outside, covering his forn 
own, moved slowly around to 
and in through it. 

Broughton had been fed and « 
and his wounds dressed; he had |] 
at peace to sleep the sleep of utter 
tion on little Norah's bed. The « 
had waked, and listened to herm 
planation of the case with swe 
docility—was taking turns with t 
at keeping watch up on the big1 
the cabin, whence one could 
miles below, the turn in the 
brought into clear view any one 
ing up the trail. 

While the fugitive slept, Lydi 
own hands, unsaddled his weary 
fed him bountifully from her litt 
grain. Later she re-saddled and 


( 
to graze in the dooryard. And 


she passed and repassed that inert 


that sleeping face on little Nora 
the strong woman’s heart in 
girlish body yearned over it. 
John had slept four hours when s 
the child being at her post above 
sitting near the door, he waken: 
and renewed, and called her nat 
came instantly. He was sitting 
edge of the bed, and she wou 
have known the haggard, hu 
heveled fugitive in the figure bef 
Pursued, famished, exhaustec 
desperate as he had been, with t 
ity of youth John Broughton’s s] 
up within him once more. As 


at his food, waited upon, minister 
the woman scarcely more than a 
silent, big ey ed, ingenuous ¢ hild, t 
tion pulled hard at his lonely h« 
as he looked about, the little 
made, woman-kept-home, its utter 
ness humanized at every poi 
gracious feminine soul, made po 
peal to John. 

Briefly and simply he told 
‘‘It is Fetridge’s crowd that is aft 
sold my ranch house and a bun 
cattle to them. When the day « 
came around they sent for me. 
yesterday afternoon. I rode o 
without a thought that there wa 
amiss.’ 
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‘<The Fetridges—and you went alone? 
Surely you haven’t lived in this part of 
New Mexico long!’’ Lydia said earnestly, 
leaning forward. 

‘‘No; I came in with my bunch of cattle 
only six months ago, and scripped this 
ranch | afterward sold the Fetridges. Well, 
when I stepped to the door—the door of 
my own house remember—and raised my 
hand to knock upon it, a bullet ripped 
past me, tore a piece from my hat-brim as 
it went, and buried itself in the wood. 
There were three people shooting at me 
before the thing was over, and how under 
heaven I managed to get out my gun, kill 
one of them, and get away with only these 
slight wounds, I can’t imagine.’’ 

‘And who is it that is on your trail 
now ?’’ questioned Lydia. 

‘‘It’s the Fetridges themselves, and 
Bill Forbes—you know he’s a deputy 
sheriff.’’ 

‘He is now; but he’s been one of the 
Fetridge gang ever since I’ve been here,”’ 
said Lydia. ‘Then she went on_ solici- 
tously, ‘‘and where shall you—do you 
think they will—what do you intend—?’’ 

‘*'They are after me not to take me, but 
to kill me. They know I’m disabled and 
without a weapon. I dropped my pistol 
as I got onto Blue Jim. Have you any 
sort of gun ?”’ and he glanced about the 
peaceful little room. 

She shook her head regretfully. 

He sighed. ‘‘’They don’t want to see 
me in a court of law—nor in Sheriff Gay- 
lord’s hands—Gaylord is a straight man. 
They must have missed my trail where I 
turned up this cafion. But they certainly 
can’t be long now. I must get Blue Jim 
and start on. Is there a trail out—’’ 

Lydia’s eyes were anxious. ‘‘It is a 
side cafion. ‘There is no tratl—’ she be- 
gan; but the child’s voice interrupted. 

‘*¢Mamma—mamma! ‘They’re coming 
—the men are coming.”’ 

Broughton was on his feet instantly. 
Lydia flew to the side window. ‘* How 
many, dear ?’’ she questioned softly. 

‘““One—two—three; and—and—there’s 
five. They’re riding very slow, and go- 
ing off sideways sometimes; but they’re 
coming up the cafion!’’ 

The two pale young faces confronted 
each other for a moment. 
sac!’ whispered Broughton. ‘*No way 
out.’’ His eyes traveled desperately 


‘*A cul de 


about the room, the dooryard, all the 
nearer environment. ‘* No possible way 
to hide me—and, my God! there's Blue 
Jim—he’d tell the story, even if you could 
hide me.”’ 

But Lydia’s was that more stubborn 
courage which women evince. ‘The look 
upon her face was strange, and held his 
eyes. Suddenly she turned to him. 

‘‘Ishe your own pony? Willhe mind 
you?’’ she demanded. 

Instantly Broughton whistled softly, 
when the tough little blue roan—a typical 
cow-pony of the better sort—lifted his 
head and trotted up to his master stand- 
ing in the doorway. “ 

Broughton’s dark eyes questioned Lydia 
from a very white face, as he paused with 
the pony’s nose against his breast. 

‘‘In—take him in!’’ she panted, ges- 
turing passionately with both uplifted 
hands. And she watched with suspended 
breath while he led the unresisting pony 
across her immaculate floor. 

He had obeyed her instantly, unhesi- 








tatingly. Now again his glance inquired 
of her. She was past words. She only 


pointed to the tiny kitchen; and into it 
man and pony hastened, the small, unshod 
hoofs making a curious hollow clattering 
on the wooden floor. 

Once more at the door Lydia called 
softly to the little girl, ‘‘ Come down, dar- 
ling; come down to mamma.”’ 

The child’s wonder was great—but 
voiceless—at sight of the pony in the 
kitchen. Docile little soul that she was, 
bred amid those great silences, with no 
companionship but that of her mother, 
used to the strange thoughts ot a child 
who is always alone with nature, she eyed 
him mutely, and having expressed her 
kindness and sympathy by patting Brough- 
ton’s hand, and rubbing the little blue 
roan’s nose, she came out—still without a 
word—to watch her mother, who with 
pale face and shaking hands, was carefully 
sweeping up the dust and gravel upon the 
white floor of the front room. 

‘No, you can’t come into my house.”’ 

The declaration was made calmly, 
though Lydia’s heart seemed tearing itself 
to pieces in her side, and her throat closed 
upon every word she tried to utter. She 
stood small and slim in her little doorway, 
one hand clutched on either side its 
facing, 
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‘¢ Have you traced any murderer to my 

place ?”’ she demanded. ‘Or do you see 

anything here that looks as though I had 
a murderer concealed ?”’ 

‘¢No, we haven’t—and we don't,’’ be- 


They had no warrant; this sh 
Had she been a man her plan mig 
held good, and it might have fail 
she had counted—and the result 
her—upon their reluctance to lay 


j 


“L’m coming back, you know.”’ 


gan one man, but another cut him short. 


hands on an unprotected woman, to break 
‘*The law—’’ this fellow 


blustered. into her house and search it, with no legal 

Thereupon Lydia fixed her eyes on him authority. 

and made answer with the question :— They drew back and consult 
** The law, Mr. Clark? Are you men themselves. Presently Clark ro¢ 

a sheriffs posse? Have you a warrant ?’’ 


mong 
rward 
to announce: ‘* We take it you’ ot that 
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man here, hid, or—or as good as that. If 
a warrant’s what’s needed, why we'll get a 
warrant. It'll take six or seven hours to 
do it, and Grafton, he’ll stay and stand 
guard till we get back. Mell!’’ he added, 
and the man who had first spoken stepped 
forward, ‘* You set right here in plain 
sight of the door. Don’t you let John 
Broughton pass you—not if you have to 
shoot him.” 

The emphasis upon the last clause was 
unmistakable. ‘The intention would have 
been clear to a child. It was clear to the 
child clinging at Lydia’s skirts. 

When the pursuers had clattered down 
the trail the hours wore away strangely be- 
hind that locked, barred, little door, John 
standing at Blue Jim’s head, his arm 
around the pony’s neck, guarding against 
the possibility of a neigh or any impatient 
stamping, the child part of the time cling- 
ing to his hand, gazing at him, part of the 
time following her mother about, looking 
with great, unchildish eyes of comprehen- 
sion from one face to the other. 

Now Grafton had been left to keep 
guard because he was the lazy man of the 
crowd, who had no itch for riding forty 
miles in six hours—after having ridden 
hard all the night and all the forenoon. 
When he cried out plaintively that he was 
desperately hungry, and that the besieged 
would probably have no desire to give him 
food, Lydia, studying the relaxed lines of 
his bulky figure through the window, 
brightened with hope. She unbarred the 
door and spoke to the man, ‘I am per- 
fectly willing to get you a meal,’’ she said 
quietly. Grafton was profuse—he was 
almost pathetic—in his thanks, and Lydia, 
coming in, kindled her fire and with des- 
perate eagerness set about cooking. She 
directed the child in low tones, and the 
small feet ran back and forth on willing 
errands. ‘The humble little larder of a 
cabin in the plains cattle country was ran- 
sacked, it was entreated and cajoled and 
commanded by turns, it was conjured by 
skilled hands and a desperately resolute 
soul, 

When, half an hour later, Lydia watched 
from her window Grafton putting away the 
savory dishes she had cooked, her breath 
came quick and uneven. Surely the man 
had not lied. Surely he was cavernously, 
all-embracing, titanically hungry. She had 
placed more in the big tray than she dared 


hope he could consume; but dish after 
dish melted beneath his ardent advances, 
and a wan smile struggled in Lydia’s face, 
with the pale pity which shone in it every 
time she looked at John Broughton. 

‘*Is there anything else you would 
like ?’’ she questioned kindly as she stood 
beside Grafton, the tray—the blankly 
empty dishes—in her hands. 

‘*If you have a swallow or so of—well, 
a dram of some sort of liquor,’’ Grafton 
began rather sheepishly. 
sorter—’’ 

He drew out and laid upon his fat thigh 
an empty flat bottle, about whose interior 
there coasted, as he moved it, thé tradi- 
tional last drop. 

**Yes, of course,’’? agreed Lydia hur 
riedly. ‘*You would need it. I—I’ll 
see,’’ and she hurried in, fastened the 
door, and murmured her explanation in 
Broughton’s ear. Without a word he 
brought from his pocket the usual flask, 
about one-third full of whiskey. She took 
it with trembling fingers and poured its 
contents into a glass, lifted it, moved 
toward the door, then paused suddenly, 
went back, and with hot water and sugar 
brewed a copious, steaming drink, over 
which the full-fed sentinel smacked his lips 
unctuously. 

The moon was in its second quarter, 
making a dim radiance within the cafion. 
It was four hours since the self-constituted 
posse rode down the trail. Grafton, the 
watchman, the sentinel, the terrible Argus, 
had yielded inch by inch to the potency 
of Lydia’s dinner, the drink which had 
followed it, and his weariness. He had at 
first nodded as he sat. Then, having 
well-nigh fallen over once or twice, he 
arose and, after acareful survey of his sur 
roundings, stretched himself deliberately 
across the threshold. ‘There he now lay 
snoring deeply, as he had snored for half 
an hour. 

Within, the little garrison was preparing 
for a desperate sally. Broughton still stood 
at the pony’s head, and Lydia, on her 
knees, was muffling the small hoofs one by 
one with pieces cut from a heavy bed 
quilt. 


** You see I’m 


‘Tt isn’t as though there was any 
choice,’’ John was whispering to her. 
‘They'll be back here in the course of an 
hour, and when they come they’ll bring a 
They could get one from Tula 


warrant, 
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rosa. If they don’t shoot me on sight, In heart-shaking silence Brought tep 
it’s all one; they'll never take mealive out’ ped forward over the sprawl gure, 
of this cafion. It will be said afterward ‘Turning, he looked long in Ly face, 
that I resisted arrest, fired on them, and grasped her hand and crushed se in 
they had to shoot me in self-defense. You his, then, placing his own on t ny’s 
heard what they said to Grafton. I’m to nose, drew gently on the bridle-rein, which 
be shot—silenced.’’ he held between his teeth. 

Lydia nodded to him mutely. ‘I lhe mother crouched down and clasped 
know,” she murmured. ‘It’s the only herchild. ‘The knowing little pony ked 
way.”’ dubious for an instant; then, as 1 pres 

And now the crucial moment was upon sure on the bridle-rein increased ttle he 
them. They had got the pony through answered it, lifting high first o mall, 
the house and at the front door. Here muffled foot and then another er the 
they paused. prostrate guard as only a clever, sagacious 

She raised her hand to the bar at the cow-pony could do. 
door. ‘They could hear the long, loud, hey were out! They were clear of that 
rasping snores of the man on the thresh- sleeping figure. ‘There was a lon iver- 
old. An instant Broughton checked her ing sigh from the doorway; tl 1 the 
moving hand and bent to her ear with a_ dim light they saw him struggle laboriously 
whispered :— to the saddle (since Blue Jim’s f vere 

‘*[’m coming back, you know, coming muffled and John’s were not) move 
straight back here with Gaylord. God _ slowly down the trail, turning in his seat, 
bless you,’’ and, with a look that flooded to mutely wave his hand. 
her pale cheek with warm crimson, he The fresh air blowing in Ly face 
brought the hand he held to his lips, lifted seemed to revive her as from a on or 
the little girl crouching at his knee, from sleep. She strained her eyes, but 
strained her against his heart and kissed there was nothing to beseen. S$ tened 
her silently, whispering in her ear, ‘‘I’m_ intently, but there was no sound save from 
coming back, dear—don't forget that.’’ the snoring man before her. 

Then, while their hearts stood still, hen she turned her swimming eyes to 
Lydia slid back the bar and silently drew the little one, and Norah, with her arms 
open the little door. ‘The dim moonlight tight around her mother’s neck and her 
poured in, illuminating the strange group lips close to her mother’s ear, whispered :— 
inside, the pale faces, the man with band- ‘* He said he would come back, mamma. 
aged head and arm, the tall, slim, fair- We weren’t to forget that he | come 
haired woman, the little child clinging back.’’ 
to them, and beyond the bright eyes and And Lydia smiled as she drew away into 
keenly pric ked ears of the bronco. the shadow and softly barred t] ri 
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Wind and wave and gold-washed weather, Sail full blown and sloop prow flinging 
Wind fling loose and wave set free; Floods of song on either 

She and I[ alone together White gulls in the wide blue nging — 
Sailing on a sapphire sea. Gipsies of the roving tide! 

Clang and clamor of the crowded Peaks afar that know the splendor 
City street is heard no more; Of the sunset’s waste of wi 

Only billows, foam enshrouded Twilight sky grown strangely tender 
Freighting music to the shore! Like the eyes that look in mine 


HERBERT BASHFOR 
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A SORT OF 


By Cheste 


A SISTER 


r Firkins 


WITH A DRAWING BY EVA M NAGLI 


HE immensity of the fact that I was 
going away did not induce the direst 
depths of family gloom until the eve 

of my departure. Then the shadows fell. 

My sister, who suspects me of mental 
stenography in my observance of her 
charming self, and shudderingly believes 
that she is ever on the verge of exposure 
through the press, had valiantly resolved 
to be brave, and we should have come 
out of it fairly well, had not a too fond 
mother and a too motherly aunt collapsed 
at the crucial moment into unanimous and 
ignominious tears. 

But it was all over with somehow and 
everybody was properly kissed and duti- 
fully comforted and my sister Marian was 
clinging to me as though I were about to 
lead the sortie from the starving fort. 

‘<Good-by, dear thing,’’ I said. 

‘¢Good-by,’’ said Marian, trying to be 
gay—‘‘and Dicky,—when-——when it hap- 
pens,—write me—everything—about her 
—first of all.’’ 

‘¢Why—what—whom ?”’ [ gasped. But 
Marian had fled, the car was jangling 
down the street, so with gloom behind me 
and the great wide world before, I ran, 
and for the rest of the evening sat in the 
smoking-room of a Pullman car, divided 
between a youthful joy in ‘independence 
and a desire to cry. 

My new work was pleasant and, assisted 
by cheerful instruction from the facile pen 
of that same dominating sister, I soon be- 
came confident and happy. 

That dear girl developed a perfect mania 
for the art epistolary. She wrote at all 
hours, from all places, in all moods and 
all sizes. And if I neglected to reply for 
one week, she forthwith began writing 
every day with threats to increase the 
dose in proportion to the increase of my 
silence. Naturally the offense was re- 
peated. You ought to read Marian’s let- 
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ters. They are food for thought. Here 
is one: . 


**Dicky DEAR : 

That beast of a Professor Klink is to dine 
with us. I have made him a dinner for 
Daddy's sake, such as none but a god de 
serves, and such as he will consider inferior 
to baked potatoes and doughnuts. I hope 
the forks scare him, but I know they won't. 
His sort doesn't scare. 

‘‘T have been through the magazines 
again—looking for you. ‘ Perversity’ is 
charming. Awfully good story in the Odeon, 
but the girl lied. 

‘When you don’t write for so long, | 
think it has happened, and am nearly wor 
ried to death. Dic ky, when it does occur- 
remember—me! 

‘* MARIAN." 


I replied : 


‘«« My RespECTED CENSOR :—Don't say my 
heroines ‘lie.’ Fib, they may. Prevaricate 
—perhaps. But rudely to accuse one of my 
gentle, pink and white, poetry-reading dar 
lings of a lie—it's unkind, and their nerves 
never were strong, at the best. 

‘‘Trex dragged me to a silly reception 
yesterday—met fifty girls and talked to one. 
Trex talked to the other forty-nine. I don't 
think I care for girls. I'm going to devote 
myself to my work. 

‘« This girl was bright and frivolous. She 
refused to be drawn out on the subject of 
wafers and tea, so I asked her what the 
world would do, if the Equator broke. She 
became interested and suggested the grain 
belt. The topic was not fertile, so we dis 
cussed cottages. We agreed cordially that 
love in a cottage was all right, provided it 
was a summer cottage at Newport. Foolish, 
you say? Then I'll stop. 

Yours (Lacking an original adverb.) 
*« DICK.’ 


This came to me three days later. It 
was without date or address :— 


‘«Richard, who is she? Write me her 
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name this minute, or I'll come straight to [ had avoided purposely wr 
your door. I must know every single thing word of praise, for don’t I kn 
you know about r—that probably isn't 


imagination 2 What could she 


much. What does she wear? Whatcolor rote and asked. ‘This was het 
are her eyes, hair, nose? Please excuse me 
—not that, but everything, everything, every- ‘*DEAREsT Boy 
thing! And hurry. ‘*You are a perfect man—an 
‘* MARIAN.”’ man, without any polish from the 


‘Of course, you said horrid 
I read in masculine amazement at this her. That's how! knew, dea: 





1 had planned this scene to the last tint of himelight. 


feminine precipitancy. What had I said, do it that way. Do you re 
done, confessed, implied? What on earth never—absolutely never—wrot 
had the dear girl heard about me? harrowing lines about a girl, i 


me—before in your life? That 


Why, merely that [had meta girl. Had ! 
: ‘ it has happened. 


[ said a pretty girl? No, merely ‘a girl’’ cided Eten abi ia ak 
—at a silly SCCEP ION 5 that I thought she stance, I know she’s pretty, th 
was bright, but frivolous. Why, the pic- dozen men in love with her, et 

ture had been a scathing arraignment. ‘But I don't know what she 


rs, and 
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that's the crucial test. Dicky, does she 
know how to dress? I positively will not 
have a sister-in-law who wears colored glass 
hatpins. 
‘« Your anxious, 
‘* MARIAN.’ 


, 


I smiled as I laid aside the missive and 
decided I would not reveal to Marian the 
objective point of my afternoon’s walk. 
Anyway I hadn’t decided where I should 
go. I called on a girl. 

The girl’s name was a beautiful thing. 

It was Felicity Farrison. I wondered 
with a sense of triumph what possible ob- 
jection Marian could bring to bear against 
the alliterative perfection of ‘ Felicity 
Farrison.”’ 

I did not wonder long. After I men- 
tioned it in a letter, Marian remarked by 
return mail that ‘‘the girl must have a 
simpleton of a mother to have given her 
such a cheap stock company sort of a name 
as that.’’ I began for the first time to 
doubt Marian’s tact and taste. But I saw 
what she was up to—she wanted me to 
break off my friendship for Miss Farrison. 
Not much! 

Miss Farrison’s friends were my friends, 
so far as mine went. I did not approve 
of them entirely—they all had such a genius 
for being in the way—but I did approve 
of Felicity Farrison. 

She said she was gladto see me. I be- 
lieved her, but I said, ‘‘The pleasure is 
mine.’’ (I think that a graceful expres- 
sion. I learned it from Marian. ) 

‘« There is a hearth fire in the library,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Won’t you come in there ?”’ 
She had been driving, and declared she 
was frozen into ‘little blue chunks.”’ 

I said, ‘* Little blue chunks sounds un- 
comfortable, but I can’t think of anything 
uncomfortable in relation to you. It 
might better be twisted into ‘beautiful 
pink cheeks.’’’ She turned up her nose. 

I asked her if she thought I was always 
as bold as that. She said she had heard I 
could be much worse. 

‘¢Pardon me, but I expected a compli- 
ment.’”’ 

‘‘What do you desire—the glaring 
truth, or something insinuating and de- 
licious ?”’ 

‘*No, truth, if you please,’’ I begged. 
‘*T like nice gushy compliments, all ex- 
clamations and rising and falling inflec- 
tions—the fulsome flattery that makes a 


fellow afraid the girl is making game of 
him, but that shows she is willing to rave 
herself into an asylum for the sake of be 
ing agreeable. ‘Those are the real thing. 
There’s some sacrifice in them and they 
make me feel good. Truth doesn’t.’’ 

Then I discovered that Felicity Farri 
son (I do like to repeat that name) was 
a siren when she laughed. 

‘*T won’t blunder again,’’ said she. 
‘¢ But the kind of compliments you pay are 
shockingly commonplace. I like them 
subtle and ambiguous.’’ 

‘*That lets me out. ‘The first time | 
found out I was an idiot was during an 
experiment with the subtle and ambigu- 
ous.’’ 

‘*Was it long ago you found it out ?— 
Oh! I beg your pardon.’’ 

‘*T was about to remark,’’ I blandly 
continued, ‘‘that with your sort of 
compliments I am not in it. But 
the good old-fashioned kind that my 
father used to make I can turn toa T. I 
can tell you plainly that you have the best 
taste in things to wear of all the women 
in New York. But if I were to ring in 
the subtle and ambiguous, I’d_ get mixed. 
It’s purely a matter of technical ignorance. 
If I knew the difference between felt and 
pink organdie, I should be all right. 
Speaking of clothes, would you mind tell 
ing me the name of the stuff you’re wear 
ing?’’ (Now, I flattered myself that ¢/az 
was subtle and ambiguous! ) 

Felicity demurely lowered her eyes and 
passed her absurd little hand over the 
fabric of her gown. ‘‘ That is broad 
cloth,’’ she said— ** Why ?”’ 

‘¢ My sister wants to know,’’ | blurted. 

I don’t know how it slipped out. It 
was one of those moments of mental re 
version to first principles which come at 
times to even the most enthusiastic liars. 
Felicity brought back my courage with for- 
giving laughter. 

‘“Why didn’t you bring her along to 
see for herself ?’’ she asked. 

‘*She is two hundred miles away from 
here.’’ 

‘*Oh! so you write about me. ‘That is 
a compliment I nearly missed, didn’t I ?”’ 

‘Ves,’ said I. ‘I think I’d_ better 
go.”’ But I stayed. 


‘Dicky, she is a frump. This may sound 
like a hasty and ill-considered judgment on a 
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person whom | have 1 
I can consider a ere 
‘* No girl coul 
say she does and not 
dear, ask me to exp 
to be impossible. 
woman who is any 
her clothes a thous 


word for this and drop t 


When I had read i 
spoke my feelings so 
the society editor 
tiously closed her do 

What did she kn 
her clothes? Had | 
under hypnotic 
messages concernil 
prove my undoing? 


depend on clothes an 


cloth to my brow, [1 
Then I rushed to the 
wired thus :— 


“MARIAN Dt 
You come 


MINEI 


lown here 


And I didn’t « 


she thought I had 1 


couldn’ t live till morn 


But she didn’t t 
fool Marian. ‘Two 
opened this, deliver: 
dirty, blue coated 

‘RICHARD DEMINI 
What for ?— MARIAN. 


‘* Never mind—+¥y 


on a slip of paper and 


boy’s murky paw. 

And she came. 

It was a sharp, bri 
ing. My luck was 
the gates just as t 
pulling in. Seventy 
Marian was in my at 

How could [ be a 


minutes of reunion 


quick 


A SORT 


But itisn't 
eal in a short time. 
the sort of things you 
frump. Now, don't, 
fo be a frump is 
ymbol. And a 
| can tell a frump from 
miles away. Take my 
1e stupid little thing. 
Good-by, 
‘* MARION,.”’ 


een. 


evel 


t the second time, I 
loud and long that 
er the way ostenta- 
if 

vy about Felicity and 
ked in sleep, and, 
ce, sent homeward 


wal 


x clothes which were to 


Did my happiness 
yhow? With an ice 
ead that sheet again. 
telegraph office and 


Boston, Mass.— 


Dick.”’ 


a continental whether 
he appendicitis and 
ing, or not. 

hink it. You don’t 
hours later I angrily 
d to me by a little, 


ry) 


LACK, New York City— 


uu come,’’ I scrawled 
crushed into it the 


sht, November morn 
good, and I reached 
e northern train 
econds, perhaps, and 
ns 


Was 


ery for those first ten 


ifter a lonely half year 


of separation? It was impossible, for 
Marian’s a duck after all. 
I put her in carriage and_fol- 


lowed blithely after 
ling hands in m 


of home and d 
schoolboy who w 


ok her two dar- 


ind beeged to know 
| 


ne ike any first-year 


t 


» see his mother. 


‘* Are you fearfully mad ?’’ asked Marian 


at last. 


OF 


A SISTER 


back to the present 
L said curtly. 
you the charming 





slandering and make yot 


veel 

error. Not that it makes any 

what you think,’’ I adde 

smiled ‘but Pll take you to « 
Felicity met us at the very « 


not sav how lovely she was, becat 
et me. She says about 


‘Make ’em 


mixed if you go into details.”’ 


won't 
ines, beautiful. 

She met us at 
moment’s pause. 


‘Felicity,’”? I said, 


‘this is 


Marian. Marian, I want you to 


[ had planned this scene t 
tint of limelight. 


moment of 


My words 
followed by a 
surprise on the part of my li 
Chen her fine breeding was to « 
rescue and the curtain was to 
on a polite but distant greetii 





the feminine powers of the 
the villain gloating in the rear 
gi rious revenge, 


[ am a fool at planning s 


trust a woman not to follow her 


hadn’t pass 
before the air was rent by two 
—not of wrath, but 

The next instant 


The last word 


ous shrie] 





ous delight. 


girls were locked in each ot 
laughing and talking and kissing 
and forgetting all about me. 

** Felicity! 
‘* Marian! 


Over and over. 


Oh, I’m so glad 
You dearest /”’ 


‘*Well, when you get good a 


with that,’’ | remarked icily, 


gest that there is something to bé 


to me ?’’ 


‘* Why—what ?”’ in wide-ey 
Then my wrath broke out. 
running this engagement, you 


asked my sister. 
‘Why, Felicity, of 

Marian. ‘Then she laughed. 
‘* Dicky, 


cours¢ 


dear,’’ she « ried, 


think I'd neglect you enough 
go out in the world and pi 
by yourself? Mercy, no! Br 
of you to go and propose, whe 


her. wasn’t it. Felicity ?’’ 
You needn’t tell me girl’s 


I have a sweetheart and—a sist 


the door. Ther 


OVeCT 


wa 


\ vel 


It made me t 











A BORDER “SQUIRE™ 


By Harmon Stitt 


It adds to the humor of this article to know that the portrait of Squire 
“Tompkins” (a name given for the sake of the proprieties) 1s drawn from 
life. The editors have substantially verified the incidents given below. 


HE great cattle ranges of Northwest 
Texas have been divided and sub- 
divided into farms. ‘Towns, and even 
respectable cities, occupy the favorite 


‘*round-up’’ grounds. <A great railway 
system traverses the track of the once cel- 
ebrated ‘* Chisholm trail.’’ ‘To-day is apt 


to treat Yesterday with scant courtesy— 
withholding praise through lack of appre- 
ciation. If the ‘*bronco-buster’’ left 
nothing to commend him to the ‘ goggle- 
bogie’’ of the red-devil, be it so; but 
the frontier ‘‘Squire’’ once established a 
prestige that the ‘*Judge’’ of to-day 
would do well to follow. Clad in magis- 
terial authority, he settled controversies 
with an even-handed justice that has little 
part in Jater ‘*enlightenment.’’ In stat- 
utory provisions he was admittedly defi- 
cient, but he was learned in that higher 
law which accommodates itself to individ- 
ual cases, and, with supreme indifference, 
he committed to jail where the statutes 
said fine, and he fined where the statutes 
commanded imprisonment. 

Of all ‘*Squires’’ whose virtues should 
survive the past, Pat ‘Tompkins stands pre- 
eminent. Back in the early 80's, and 
prior, ‘* Squire’? Pat ‘Tompkins’ Court was 
held at Red River Station! an outfitting 
post just forty-three miles from a railroad, 
in the heart of the cattle country. Thus 
circumstanced, the ‘*Squire’’ was a law 
unto himself, and felt that he was respon- 
sible to the State and to Providence for 
the welfare of the wayward Knights of the 
Lasso. With a fatherly instinct he exer- 
cised a supervision over his constituents, 
and would, not infrequently, send an 
admonition to some high-spirited youth 
who gave evidence of a strong desire to 
get beyond the pale. ‘‘ Officer of the 
court,’’ he would remark to the constable, 
‘tell Tom Scruggs I hear’n of him makin’ 
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Deacon Gill Davis cuss Parson Farmer at 
the p’int of a six-shooter, and I don’t ’low 
to hold him guiltless at his next appear- 
ance.’’ 

While breaches of the peace committed 
along the outer edges of the ‘*Squire’s’’ 
district might be regarded with considera- 
ble leniency, woe betide the bold spirit 
that exhibited unwanton hilarity within 
the precincts of the ‘*Squire’s’’ office. 
Summoning the culprit before him, he 
would say: ‘* Young man, you have sinned 
against God and man, and in my sight, 
God blast ye! Now give the constable ten 
dollars and go back to the ranch,”’ 

While ‘‘Squire’’ ‘Tompkins was not 
versed in the law, he had unqualified re- 
spect for Judges of the superior courts, 
and was very fond of imitating them. 
Being told upon one occasion that Circuit 
Judge Piner had taken a certain case 
under advisement and would hand down 
his decision in writing, the ‘‘Squire’’ re 
marked: ‘‘ Wall, that’s a good idee. I'll 
do the same the next time Fance Bagby 
gets cotched up with.’’ 

Before many weeks had elapsed Mr. 
Bagby was brought in, charged with com- 
pelling a tenderfoot to wallow in a bed of 
cactus. ‘The evidence was somewhat con- 
flicting, for, although the prosecuting wit- 
ness exhibited a coat and a pair of trou- 
sers thickly studded with needles, Bagby 
and his two witnesses swore positively that 
the prosecutor was drunk and fell off a 
bronco while coming through a mesquit 
flat. At the conclusion of the evidence 
his Honor observed: ‘‘I’ll take this ques- 
tion under advisement and hand down my 
opinion after preparin’ the same.’? On 
the next Saturday he had the prisoner 
brought in, and ‘* handed down”? the fol 
lowing, written upon a piece of manila 
wrapping paper: 
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‘¢T, the court Pat ‘fompkins squire, find 
the prisoner not gilty by a /77e squeeze, so 
help me god.”’ 

It is well to remar 
‘¢Squire’’ ‘Tompkins did not often find 
them ‘Not Guilty.’ He 
the faculty of penetration, and patched- 
up testimony was of little avail in his 
court. Often when two young fellows 
had engaged in combat, and, relenting, 
grown friendly again, and came into court 
declaring they were ‘‘ just foolin’,’’ or ‘*it 
was all in fun,’’ his Honor would con- 
found them by giving a correct version of 
the affair, His jail s« 
‘¢Pris’ner at this here bar, take off yer 
spurs for thirty days.’’ ‘+ | pronounce the 
sentence that you shan’t throw a rope fer 
two months. Stand up, yer coyote. I 
the court Pat ‘Tompkins, er Pat ‘Tompkins 
the court, though thar’s mighty little diff’- 
rence between the 
that the boss of the fall round-up ’Il have 
to worry along w ut yer this year, fer 
I’m goin’ to send yer up to the county 
town ’til it’s all over.”’ 

‘<Thar’s two |] 
American, and the | 
observed the ‘‘ Squire ”’ 
loungers on one occasion. ‘Them two ’s 
the laws what hangs a hoss thief, and says 
a feller can give bail if he’s able.’’ During 
all the years that ‘* Squire’? ‘Tompkins 
had lived in ‘Texas, horse thieves had been 

ht ] 


} n< 
aha 


hung when caught, 

it was the law. It was the 
of that region, but, as such, 
found no favor in ‘Squire’s 
for, where he knew the law, he adhered to 
it, and no power nor agency could have 
taken a horse thief away from him to have 
been hung by a vigilance committee if he 
had been convinced that there was no 
written law permitting it. Having been 
for years accustomed to horse 
thieves hanged, it is quite probable that he 
never stopped to inquire, but took it for 
granted that the law had been codified, 
and that the men who executed it deserved 
the praise of all good citizens. ‘This mis- 
take on the ‘‘ Squire part led him into 
one of the most amusing judicial errors of 
record in the border States. 

Among the cowboys of that section was 
Will Mann, a rollicking young fellow with 
a good education and affable manners. 
He could sing like a professional, and no 


in passing, that 


possessed 


tences were unique. 


» sayin’s, do "judge 


that’s teetotally 
st thar is anywhars,’’ 


to a crowd of 


he imagined that 
unwritten law 
it would have 


’ 


court, 


seeing 
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~ +5 
doubt would have made a record le 
stage had he understood the trick 
ing himself by advertising subtlet His 
many accomplishments and his g dis 
position made him a general favor St 
William was not above suspicion. It was 
noticed that he frequently took tr 
out the formality of saying good 
associates, and upon his return ¢ e 
no satisfactory account of himse After 
aw e it was noticed, too, tl e OI 
more ‘‘range horses’’ disappear: ut 
the same time that Mann did, t they 
failed to show up again upon his ret Irn. 
He was watched, and finally caught, dead 
to rights, with one of John ( ell’s 
best cow-ponies. 

Of course he was taken before «*S re” 
Tompkins, to be dealt with ac g to 
law. The ‘‘Squire’s’ authority was 
limited to acquitting the prisoner, or hold 
ing him over to await the acti f the 
next Grand Jury. But, believing 1 law 
was either to acquit or hang, the ** Squire’’ 
examined the witnesses closely, oe of 
opinion that a man’s life hung his 
decision! ‘There were no lawyers present 
to cross-examine, brow-beat or ble 
over technicalities. It was a simp uiry 
into a vital fact, by a tender-heart man 
who would rather have given up e had 
than sentence a man to death, but ho 
would just as assuredly give up a e had 
rather than not sentence to dé f he 


thought it was his duty to do so. Having 


finished with the prosecuting wit s, he 
called upon the prisoner to testi Mann 
could offer nothing in extenuatio W here- 
upon the **Squire’’ commanded: ** William 
Mann, stand up.’’ ‘The prisoner arose. 
‘¢ William Mann, I have heard testi- 
mony in this case and find you g y. Ido 
now, therefore, by the authority ested 
in me, sentence you to hang thirty 
days. Have you anything to say y you 
shouldn’t hang? and may God be merciful 
to you, a sinner.’’ The defer nt did 
not seem to be very much alarm it his 
prospects. Still he was not defiant, nor 
did he, by word or act, exhibit to the 
court any signs of amusement. Pr ntly, 
he arose, and in a subdued vy uid: 
‘* May it please the court, I hay thing 
to say, excepting it looks pretty tough that 
you will hang a fellow without g ¢ him 
a chance to tell his old mother good-by.’’ 

‘¢ Pris’ner of the bar, give b fer yer 
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appearance, and you can tell the old lady 
good-by.”’ 

The young man looked appealingly into 
the faces of those who crowded the dark, 
little court-room, ‘There was not a man 
present that did not feel kindly towards 
him; none that did not hope the prisoner 
would be able to establish his innocence 
at the trial. He was so genial, so affable, 
and yet, with all, so manly, never shirking 
his part, either at work or frolic. ‘There 
was no element of the bully about him, 
nor was there a shadow of the coward, and 
his associates looked upon him as some- 
what of a leader by right of education and 
bearing. However, he had virtually ad- 
mitted everything; had not only intro- 
duced no evidence in his behalf, but de- 
clined to question the witnesses against 
him. Nothing could be done—a horse 
thief must die, in Texas. ‘The silence 
was becoming oppressive, when Burl 
Yarboro, a cattle king, and oneof the 
shrewdest men along Red River, arose 
and said :— 

‘‘Squar’, V’ll go this young man’s 
bond.’’ 

‘<]’m ’greeable, Burl. ‘Take this here 
pencil and write it out.’’ 

Yarboro took the pencil and laboriously 
filled a sheet of paper with his writing. 
‘Then he tore the page to pieces and wrote 
another; then another, and another, but 
each page was destroyed as soon as writ- 
ten. Finally, he looked up and declared : 

‘«Squar’, I can’t write a dond, but I'm 
| on promissory notes.’’ 

‘Wer fiote is as good as this here court 
Wants, Bork Fill out a note.”’ 
_» Again the pencil scratched along the 
soiled we After a long wait the court 
was han the following ar 


h 





‘* Red River Station, Texas, 
‘« August Io, 1881. 

‘« Thirty days after date we or either of us 
promise to return to Squar’ Tompkins and be 
hung fer hoss stealin’. Negoshible and pay’ - 
ble at the fust national bank, Montague, 
Texas. 
$ one hang. WILLIAM MANN, 
BuRL YARBORO.”’ 


, 


‘¢ Squire’ 


‘Tompkins closely scanned 


the paper for several minutes, and then 
remarked :— 

‘* This is a good note; as good as this 
here court wants, Burl, but remember 
you’re puttin’ yer life in the hands of a 
hoss thief.’’ 

‘*That’s a fact Squar’, but I b’lieve in 
helpin’ boys who remember their mam- 
mies.’’ 

‘I’m of that mind, too. All of us have 
had mammies, but not all of us have re- 
membered ’em. I wonder if mine is still 
livin’ in Mercer County, Kaintucky! 
Court do now adj’urn.’’ 

The crowd filed out. Principal and 
surety mounted their horses afid rode 
away together, disappearing in the mellow 
splendor of a far horizon, off on the west 
erly margin of the crisp, brown prairie. 
Coming to where the trail forked, they 
halted, and the surety asked :— 

‘* Where does your mammy live, Bill ?’’ 

‘* Live? She died before I left Ohio, 
seven years ago.’’ 

‘* Which way do you go from here ? 

To Ohio. I’m going to marry the 
day that note falls due. It was wrong to 
rustle horses, but I was broke, and Kate 
has written such pleading letters since her 
father died, and she was left alone. I have 
kept a list of owners, and how much each 
horse was worth, and will pay up some day. 
Meanwhile, they have plenty to use.’’ 

‘Well, be good to her, and God bless 
you,—and, say, Bill, be awful pertickler 
about hosses and sich things as that, from 
this time on, fer you’ve got the makin’ of 
aman in you, and it’s time you wus about 
ther job.’’ 

‘*Squire’’ Pat ‘Tompkins pasted the 
note in his docket, and it is there unto 
this day, although the ‘‘Squire’’ is too 
old to hold office or to remember very 
distinctly many things that occurred in 
those formative days. Burl Yarboro is 
still in ‘Texas, but has never been asked to 
satisfy the claim. ‘The ‘‘Squire’’ learned 
something before the paper matured. — In 
speaking about it years after, he remarked: 
**Me an’ Yarboro might have been mis 
taken about ther law, but we wus dead 
right about encouragin’ boys to remember 
their mammies.’’ 
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HE Westmead Team was not happy. 
T Individually the members were in low 
spirits; collectively the organization 
presented a pict The blow 


With- 


ire of despair. 
had been sudden and unexpected. 
out warning the shock had come and left 
the Club paralyzed If an earthquake had 
upheaved the smooth level of the shorn 
polo field the surprise could not have been 
more complete, the consternation greater. 

Yet none of the usual ills had befallen. 
No dire epizootic had spread through the 
stables disabling one pony after another 
until all were unfit for The 
finances of the institution were in a flour- 
ishing condition—as was naturally the case 


servic Ce 


with the Westmead membership. The 
record already made in the summer’s play 
needed no excuse, and indeed was de- 
cidedly encouraging In fact the Club 
had never known a more successful and 


prosperous season he animals bought 
in the spring had all turned out unusually 
well. Most unprecedented, several play- 
ers had been heard to speak well of their 
mounts. ‘The line of cups on the smoking- 
room mantelpiece had received important 
additions. Even Brownlee, who played 


AND POLO 


| libbard 


KARL ANDERSON 


substitute, had apparently be 
vinced that obstinacy was not 
policy. When thundered at by 
tain to do a thing he had often 
At least no one had called him 

for at least ten days, which had 
added to the general serenity. 

A cloud, however, had arisen 
the bright September sunshine. 
apprehension had been felt w 
Miss W inifred Norris ce 
considered a radiant 
appearance to have regarded 


ural, 
vision, 


have been 
larger than 
hand neglected warnings had 
t 


thing else would 


absurd. Still no 


ie Club horizon. 

‘One might have known it, 
Lathom, who played No. 2, 
was seen at the Lindsays in the 

‘¢ And he was late for the gai 

g¢ with her,’’ 
loughby, No. 3 


4° 


he was riding com} 
‘Sherwin of all men,’’ groai 
No. 1. 
t catches the best and I 
?em the worst.”’ 
‘See the change.’”’ 
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‘*No man can fall in love and play 
’ announced Brownlee axiomatically. 

Indeed the fortnight during which Miss 
Norris had been in Westmead had worked 
a wondrous alteration in ‘* Dick’’ Sher- 
win, No. 4 and Captain. Both in habits 
and manners was he different. The eve- 
ning hardly ever found him at the Country 
Club, unless something was going on at 


which Miss Norris was present. An un- 


polo,’ 


natural silence, not to say moruseness, was 
too readily discoverable in his every-day 
behavior. At polo his conduct was even 
more remarkable. ‘To be sure each game 
was marked by desperate rushes—and 
spectacular plays on his part. But there 
was not the solid, consistent work to 


which the others were accustomed. ‘The 
steadiest player had become the most 
erratic. He appeared to have lost interest 


in team work altogether. Constantly, in- 
stead of calling his directions inconspicu 
ously from ‘‘ back,’’ he had ridden in to 
take the ball himself. Without regard for 
the best tactics of the situation he had 
carried it headlong down the field to the 
admiration of the crowd. 

‘It may be magnificent but it is not 
polo,’’ said Raikes shaking his head. 

‘‘It’s all gallery play,’’ denounced 
Lathom. ‘‘Just for the benefit of the 
girl in the Lindsay victoria.’’ 

‘« And the match with the Eastleas next 
week,’’ 

‘* Disgraceful,’’ declared Willoughby 
vigorously. ‘* Only a man in love would 
be such an idiot.’’ 

The serene unconsciousness of Miss 
Norris only aggravated the seriousness of 
the situation. With innocent eyes, which 
appeared to see nothing of the commotion, 
she increased it by the pleasure with which 
she welcomed Sherwin upon all occasions. 
None could condemn her conduct as 
showing undue encouragement, and yet 
the simple cordiality with which she always 
treated him brought him more completely 
into subjection. That she was _ flirting 
with him in a most scientific manner was 
undeniable. A man with his years of un- 
tamed bachelor freedom might easily have 
taken fright. Miss Norris’ system was 
unexcelled. She arranged that he should 
become accustomed to control gradually. 
There was no point at which he was 
allowed to shy. He was guided round 
each corner with marked skill. Only when 


the way was clear was he given his head. 

‘*Winifred,’’ said Mrs. Lindsay sud- 
denly as one day she sipped her tea on the 
Club terrace. ‘The afternoon’s play was 
over. The men had gone to the dressing- 
room for ‘*showers”’ and rehabilitation. 
In a few moments they would be back. 
‘To Miss Norris’ hostess the moment 
seemed opportune for the saying of what 
was on her mind. 

‘**Yes,’’ answered Winifred looking up 
with the gently inquiring gaze which so 
often had wrought such havoc, 

** Don’t look at me in that way,’’ said 
the other. ‘It’s all thrown away. I am 
not to be distracted.’’ ve 

‘* What is it?’’ Winifred asked laugh- 
ingly with the ready acknowledgment 
with which she always met the discovery 
of her manifest iniquities. 

‘*’This will not do,’’ Mrs. Lindsay an- 
nounced, decidedly. ‘* You are leading 
Dick Sherwin a dance—”’ 

‘* You speak as if I were a kind of Pied 
Piper—’”’ 

** Any way the piper has always got to 
be paid—and there’s the mischief to pay 
here. It might be all right if he were a 
younger man and there’s the Team—’”’ 

‘*What have I to do with the Team,”’’ 
the girl asked uneasily. 

‘*You know, ”’ replied the other severely, 
‘*that Dick Sherwin is the mainstay and 
backbone and head and front and sum and 
substance of the Westmeads. He’s the 
only man who has a handicap of seven 
goals. On his playing in a game every- 
thing depends. Now the match with the 
Eastleas is coming on. Don’t you want 
us to win ?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ declared the girl earnestly. 

‘« 1 thought,’’ said Mrs. Lindsay, ‘‘ that 
you had been here long enough to have a 
right feeling about it. ‘To have developed 
a proper amount of loyalty. Now what 
are you doing? You are just disqualify- 
ing our best man and destroying all our 
chance of victory. ”’ 

‘*T’m not doing anything, 
Miss Norris. 

‘* You may say that but you know bet- 
ter. The way you flirt with him! The 
way you encourage him! His head is 
completely turned. Look at the insane 
manner in which he plays just to attract 
your attention. You should be very sorry 
for making such mischief. ”’ 
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‘* Yes,’’ said the girl meekly. and ponies—with that criticism ich is 
The men came trooping down. Among the last resort of broken down athletes— 
the first Sherwin sauntered up with an the only solace and excitement left when 
elaborate air of detachment but with an they may no longer take their tur he 
unswerving certainty of course, direct to arena. ‘The whole affair was of something 
the balustrade beside Miss Winifred Nor- the nature of a dress rehearsal. <A per 
ris’ chair. formance meant as a test of the form of 


‘¢T merely wished to observe,’’ he said, 
‘¢that a human being is present.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, is that you ?’’ she asked turning 
slightly. 

‘* Tea is supposed to be soothing,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ but after this unkind recep- 
tion I do not think it would have any 
effect upon my feelings. 

** You mean you want some,’’ 
plied briskly. ‘‘ I’m sure Mrs. Lindsay 
will make it for you. Edith,’’ she said 
addressing that lady, ‘‘ Mr. Sherwin wants 
some tea and I know you'll give it to 
him.’’ 

Sherwin looked at the girl in surprise. 

** Little Slam cut his knee this after- 
noon. Won’t you walk to the stables 
while I look at him.’’ 

‘*’The sun is too hot,”’ 
served. 





she re- 


Miss Norris ob- 
As the hour was seven on a June eve- 
ning and long shadows were lying across 
the Club terrace, Sherwin got down from 
the railing and with his hands in his 
pockets, forgetting to light a cigarette, took 
his way through the gardens to the stable 
court yard. ‘The manner in which he 
banged the stable door brought the entire 
force to attention at once. 

Wednesday was the next ‘‘ polo day.’’ 
Usually Sherwin brought Miss Norris to the 
club in an automobile in which she sat 


during the game—sometimes even ‘‘ keep- 


ing time’’ to her great delight. At four, 
however, Mrs. Lindsay arrived in the vic- 
toria with Winifred beside her. ‘Twenty 


minutes later Shervy 
The horn, even as 


n came in his machine. 

blew it at the wagon 
delivering stores, seemed to sound with an 
angry impatience. 

The game was the last before the East 
lea match only two days away. Inashort 
line down the Western side of the field 
stood the traps and carriages of the Club 
supporters of the team. At the head was 
the Farnham coa In groups along the 
boards were enthy and players who 
had gradually with years given place to 
those now cantering er the field. Their 


heads were together. ‘They discussed men 


the performers and ponies. 

Mrs. Lindsay stood up in the toria 
resting her hand upon Winifred’s shoul 
der. 


‘Curious,’’ she said. ‘* Dick doesn’t 
seem to have seen us. At least e has 
not come to speak to us. And | ways 
comes. I wonder if I had better call 
him.’’ 

‘*No, don’t,’’ interrupted Wi 

‘*Perhaps you're right,’’ a1 need 
Mrs. Lindsay thoughtfully. ‘*H isn’t 
seen you since Monday, I know, and the 
influence might have worked off. Oh,”’ 
she cried, as if with a sudden illumination, 
‘‘was that the reason that you were so 


horrid to him? ‘To make him | 
—to bring him to his senses—’’ 


The girl blushed. 


‘*Wouldn’t it be vain of me to say so,’’ 
she began. 

‘* Not when you know that he is in love 
head over heels and the ears of his pony. 
Oh, you—angel. You marty Yi 
you patriot. You good man w ed 
the city. You should have a « for 
yourself, if the Club wins, and I’ they 
give it to you.”’ 

‘*T try to please,’’ said Winift mod 


estly. 


‘*Only, of course, nothing can 


Mrs. Lindsay continued. ‘* But ndet 
stand. And it’s for Dick’s goo (nd, 
of course, it’s only till after t me. 
Then he may be as silly as he pl But 
with all depending on him he sn’t the 
right to give you all his time and the 
thought. ‘There! They are | ‘ p 
Oh, how pretty it is. As many t is | 
have seen it | am never tired of lhe 
smooth, green field. ‘The darling nies 
‘The men looking so strong and lhe 
color. Che movement. ‘Ther thing 
like it. There is life and vigor xcite 
ment. It always goes to my h And 
I know that you feel just as I do lhere’s 
nothing so good as polo. I « nder 
stand a man’s adoring it and etting 
everything else for it. Yes, if have 
made Dick lose interest in the game he 
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“For cur sake,” she said softly. 





Drawn by Karl Anderson. 
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must be in love with you, only he mustn’t 
now. Now they're off. There, old Jim 
Conyers has thrown the ball. How his 
bones must crack. I’m sure that he feels 
as if he were playing again. He’s always 
so proud when he can do so much, I 
think he watches for the chance like one 
of the little caddy boys. Sam Raikes is 
riding Chicane. He told me that he 
threatened to go lame. ‘That’s the roan 
he brought from the Fair Out’s. Gra- 
cious, Billy Willoughby has the chestnut 
which he can’t do anything with! I hope 
he doesn’t mean to use her in the match. 
She just plays with Billy instead of Billy 
playing with her. Dick Sherwin’s on the 
one that gave him the bad fall last year. 
Missed his feet and went over. A most 
unpleasant sight. He used to be ball shy, 
but Dick’s got him over that. Now they’re 
away. They should wipe the field, as 
Tom says, with the scrub team. ‘To be 
sure they have to give them eleven goals. 
There, Sam has got the ball. Well done. 
Where is Mr. Lathom? He’s No. 2. 
Why didn’t Dick Sherwin see that he was 
in his position? There Dick comes him- 
self. Oh, Dick missed it! Actually missed 
it. Anything more easy. I can’t under- 
stand. I never saw him do that before. 
Now where is he going? Riding off as if 
he were looking at the landscape. Oh! 
There he rode directly Over the ball as if 
he’d never had a polo stick in his hand. 
What is going to become of us if that is 
the way he is going to play ?’’ 

Down at the edge of the field, one foot 
on the board, old Jim Conyers stood with 
his hands in his coat pockets. 

“‘T tell you it isn’t as it was in our 
day,’’ he was saying to his companion 
whose weight classed him as a contempo- 


rary. ‘*And the game was another 
thing. Every man was for himself. 
Some dash, some individuality. But this 


team business is mere machine work. Oh, 
I don’t say it doesn’t win matches, but we 
played for the fun of it. Now you might 
as well be in a game of checkers with a 
move here and a move there. The indi- 
vidual playing isn’t anything like as good. 
Look there at Sherwin. Missed it! Do 
you think that ‘ Benny’ Wade would have 
done that in ninety-two when he was play- 
ing at the top of his game. Just watch 
Sherwin—the best man. Hasn’t made a 
stroke to-day that I’ve seen. And as for 
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getting up on the ball, he might as well be 
looking for four-leaf clovers for all the 
vigor there is about it. That’s not the 
way we used to play. Missed it once 


more. He couldn’t hit the earth if he 
came up to it on a walk. I’m going back 
to the Club House.’’ 

Dressed and ready where the ponies 
were being led about Lathom fairly danced 
up and down with agitation. He had 
arrived late and Brownlee had taken his 
place. Waiting his turn to go on, he 
watched the game. 

‘¢ What’s the matter with Sherwin ?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘* He was bad enough before, 
but he’s simply rotten now. A six-year 
old child on a rocking-horse could do bet- 
ter. There, he hasn’t seen the ball. Oh, 
he has found it, has he? Has some idea 
there zsaball. I’m glad of that anyway. 
Get on now. Ride him off. Ride him 
off. Little Dodds pushed him away like 
an old boot. Not that Sherwin had any 
business there anyway. He’s off side— 
off everything. Missed it! Well, when 
he has played before he used to hit it, but 
now—. He’s worse than he’s ever been. 
There he goes again, galloping over thc 
field as if he were lost and was trying to 
find the way home.’’ And Lathom turned 
away in deep disgust. ‘‘ He’s playing 
polo as if he were delivering milk—’’ 

On the following evening a despondent 
trio sat on the veranda of the Lindsay 
‘*cottage.’’ Dinner was finished and the 


Team—minus Sherwin—had gathered to- 
gether to discuss their woes. 
*¢ You look like mourners,’’ said Mrs. 


Lindsay arriving through the window. 


‘*We are a committee,’’ Willoughby 


announced in a desperate tone. ‘*We 
are considering—can’t you help—”’ 

‘¢What can I do ?”’ 

‘¢ Use your influence.’ 

Mrs. Lindsay nodded as if she under- 
stood, but helplessly as if with the best in- 
tentions she could accomplish nothing. 

‘‘You know what’s the matter with 
Sherwin. He’s in love with Miss Norris 
to that degree that he’s not good for any- 
thing. Can’t you induce her to let up?’’ 

‘¢T’ve told her,’’ she lamented oa | 
have remonstrated with her. For the last 


three days I have watched. She has been 
perfectly horrid to him,’’ 
‘¢ That’s it then,’’ said Raikes suddenly. 


‘¢ That’s what’s made him so much worse. 
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He’s doing the blighted being now.’ 

‘¢ But if he plays badly when she’s nice 
to him and worse when she’s horrid— 
what can be done ?”’ 

‘« Love and polo don’t agree,’’ groaned 
Lathom. 

‘Love and anything don’t do,’’ ad- 
ded Willoughby who was the proud pos- 
sessor of a mild reputation for cynicism. 

‘¢ Certainly its very unfortunate,’’ ad- 
mitted Mrs. Lindsay. 

‘*Why did you bring her here?’’ com- 
plained Raikes. ‘‘ All was going so well. 
We were sure to win and now—”’ 

‘* Just because a girl happens to appear 
we’re lost.’’ 

‘¢A young woman is the deuce,”’ de- 
clared Willoughby. 

‘¢Couldn’t you send her away ?’’ sug- 
gested Raikes boldly. 

‘«Impossible,’’ cried Mrs. Lindsay. 
‘* Besides the match is to-morrow.’’ Some- 
thing like a groan arose from the three in 
response to her words. 

‘*Tt’s all up,’’ announced Raikes with 
solemn finality. 


The big flag blew out gaily from the 
high Club House flag pole. On the striped 
green and white tent raised at one end of 
the field the smaller pennants fluttered 
tremendously. With the brightness and 
stir they seemed in some way to character- 
ize—to sum up the scene. The last 
carriage and coach turned into its place. 
The line behind the white ribbon of board 
extended nearly to the end. The terraces 
and steps of the Club House itself were 
crowded to overflowing. From the South 
goal post to the Western corner where the 
ponies were collected was an unbroken 
row of spectators. ‘The band discreetly 
placed at a distance broke into rag-time 
with a cheerful bray. 

As Sherwin swung himself onto his first 
mount and trotted out on the field he ap- 
peared out of accord with time and place. 
His brow was heavy; his eyes troubled. A 
little further along the Eastleas were mount- 
ing,—a lot of men who looked as if they 
were ready to ‘‘go strong,’’ each with a 


string of ponies that would give every man 
of them the chance to do his best. 
‘Who wants a death’s head for num- 
ber four,’’ said Raikes observing Sherwin. 
‘« If that little girl had only seen fit to 
defer her visit,”” muttered Lathom. 
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With the expression of a forlorn hope 
the Westmeads came on the ground. No 
one addressed Sherwin. He spoke to no 
one. Grimly all approached the work be- 
fore them. In the distrust and lack of 
fellowship occasioned by Sherwin’s defec- 
tion, if in nothing else, might have been 
found assurance of defeat. Waiting for 
the ball to be thrown the Westmeads stood 
—a sorry, discouraged line. 

** Ready,’’ cried the Eastlea Captain. 

Sherwin merely nodded. 

Down between the row of waiting 
ponies rolled the glittering white object. 
Straight toward Sherwin at the end of the 
line it came. - 

A groan of dismay went up from the 
Westmead ranks. Sherwin had .dropped 
his stick. With a rush the Eastlea’s num- 
ber four was up, was on the ball, had 
driven it on—away. Past Sherwin the 
hurrying riders flew leaving him alone ig- 
nominiously to dismount. At that instant 
a voice sounded clearly through the com- 
parative stillness. 

‘Mr. Sherwin! Mr. Sherwin!’’ 

He looked up. Not a hundred yards 
away Winifred Norris sat on the box of 
the Lindsay victoria from which the horses 
had been taken. At that instant the ball 
was driven out of bounds on the other 
side of the field. 

‘< Time,’’ called the referee. 

With a skip Sherwin’s pony was over the 
board. In an instant he stood with the 
girl looking down on him. 

‘¢Oh,’’ she cried as she leaned forward 
with her hands clasped. ‘‘ I can’t bear it. 
On your account—on my account, on ac- 
count of the team. I can’t have it.’’ 

Sherwin looked up in her eyes question- 
ingly. 

‘«T did not mean to be horrid to you. 
They said they thought that I was making 
you play badly and I wanted you to play 
well. I believe that if I did as I did—’’ 

He brought his pony closer to the 
wheel. 

‘«And I can’t bear to have you do 
badly now—for my sake,’’ she said. 

‘* You care ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ T should think I did,’’ she declared. 
‘¢ More than anything else—because—’’ 

‘¢Why,”’ he asked bending forward. 

‘¢Oh, it is awful for me to say. It is 
almost like proposing to you. Because— 
because I care about you.”’ 
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‘You mean that,’’ he said with a quick 
upward glance. 

‘*More than I ever meant anything. 
More than I ever shall mean anything,’’ 
she replied in a low tone. 

From the other side of the ground came 
frantic calls. 

‘¢Sherwin! Sherwin!’’ 

‘*You know,’’ he answered, 
you.”’ 

‘‘Ves, yes!’’ she cried. ‘‘Iknow I 
know. That keeps what I said from being 
so awful—and I should have let you know 
some time. And why not now. For it’s 
more important than anything else. Only 
the game. You must not let them say I 
have spoiled everything. Now that you 
know—’’ 

‘*Sherwin,’’ cried Conyers bustling up. 
‘* Are you mad? Don’t you see that they 
are waiting for you? Wake up. You'll 
lose everything. ”’ 

‘¢ Not when I’ve won,’’ he answered. 

Conyers stared at him as if he doubted 
his sanity. 

‘* Oh, you don’t believe me,’ 
laughed. ‘‘ Well, 
Only look out.”’ 

He held up his hand toward Winifred, 
who took it. 

‘For our sake,’’ she said softly. 

Two hours later as the bell clanged, a 
hurried cheer went up and the crowd broke 
over the boards. Across by the Club 
House the band broke frantically into 
‘‘There’ll Be a Hot Time In The Old 
Town To-night.’’ All knew the score be- 
fore the numbers appeared. The Westmeads 
were the winner by a goal. With breath- 
less attention the Club had followed the 
game—elated by every advantage, cast 
down by every reverse. As Sherwin made 
the last winning stroke, a long oblique 
drive of perfect accuracy from a point at 
least a hundred yards from the posts in 
the last minute of play, they had known 
the result. All crowded about his pony. 


‘“*T love 


Sherwin 
you just don’t know. 


” 


‘«'The game of your life, my boy,’’ ex- 
claimed old Conyers exultingly. 
‘“‘Never saw anything like it,’’ cried 


Raikes trotting up. ‘You played big. 
‘* All your doing,’’ assured Lathom. 
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Then after they had given the cheers 
for the other side and been cheered in re- 
turn, Willoughby stood up in his stirrups. 

‘¢ And now three cheers for Sherwin.’’ 

In the ringing shouts the Eastleas joined 
admiringly. 

Still later Sherwin stood beside Winifred 
on the Club steps. 

‘<They want to speak to you,’’ 
Raikes suddenly coming up. 

‘*Who ?” 

‘¢ The team.’’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘«’They want to apologize. ”’ 

‘‘ Bring them here,’’ Sherwin 
after an inquiring look at the girl 

A sign from Raikes called up Lathom, 
Willoughby and Brownlee, who had held 
back. 

‘¢ We wish,’’ continued Raikes, ‘to tell 
you formally that you won the game.”’ 

‘No I did not,’’ Sherwin replied. 

No one spoke. 

‘That was some one else,’’ he went 
on. ‘*IfI did anything it was through 
the influence that has strengthened many 
aman’s arm, ‘That has led many a man 
to strike for his love and a lady. I have 
Miss Norris’ permission to announce—’’ 

As one man the team endeavored to 
shake his hand. 

‘*So you see that a girl is not 
sarily the deuce,’’ said Winifred. 

‘*You heard,’’ exclaimed Willoughby. 

‘Mrs. Lindsay told me.’’ 

‘But certainly you know 
’ persisted Willoughby. 
‘No, it is only the wzcertaznty that is 


said 


directed 


neces- 


man in 


love—’ 


said Sherwin 


the trouble. Otherwise,’’ 
with confidence, ‘‘it’s all right in polo or 
anything.’’ . ‘ 
‘¢ We believe it!’’ cried Lathom, Raikes 
and Brownlee, with Willoughby as a faint 
and reluctant echo. 
‘¢Thank you,” said Winifred casting 


down her eyes. 

And the cup which the Team } 
to the Sherwin’s as a wedding gift bore the 
the Westmead-FEastlea Match, 


resented 


record of 


even as it is inscribed on the cup standing 
over the mantel of the Clul noking- 
Ro ili 











BY WAY OF COMMENT 


BIG man leaves a big hole behind 


A him. ‘To-day thirteen substitutes are 

trying to stop the gap which Senator 
Hanna left. His brother, now the eldest 
Hanna, and eight others are to-day dividing 
the huge responsibilities of his business in- 
terests. That makes nine. A tenth, Sec- 
retary Cortelyou, is to be Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee in his 
place, while the eleventh is the Vice- 
Chairman who is to assist him in the task. 
Judge Gray, of Delaware, as Chairman of 
the National Civic Federation, makes 
twelve, while the thirteenth, Charles Dick, 
raitles around in the empty Senatorship. 
They are not all small men by any means, 
and some of them are considerably bigger 
than the rest of us, but all together they 
do not fill the gap. They are putting up 
a monument to Hanna in Cleveland, but 
perhaps a hole like this is a more impres- 
sive memorial. 





Not long ago a fireman was stoking his 
engine on the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Somebody blundered—it happened to be 
a telegraph operator—there was a collision 
and the fireman was killed. His widow 
brought suit against the company. The 
facts were proved. The blame was placed. 
The company did not even deny that there 
had been carelessness. But, so the lawyer 
for the defense argued, that carelessness 
was not the fault of the company, it was 
simply the negligence of a fellow-servant 
of the dead man. ‘The risk the fireman 
had run had been voluntarily assumed and 
there was no ground for damages against 
the Railroad Company. The case was 
tried before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Four of the Justices, in 
cluding the Chief Justice, dissented, but a 
bare majority affirmed the contention of 
the Railway Company, and holding the 
fellow-servant to blame absolved the com- 
pany of all liability for damages. 

It is an important decision. 





It makes 


the life of the employee a little more anx- 

It makes the hfe of the employer a 

little more comfortable, and just at the 

present stage of this country’s develop- 
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ious. 


ment an employee can worse afford to 
increase his anxieties than an employer to 
lessen his comforts. Furthermore, the 
decision scarcely appeals to the practical 
American. It is in sharp divergence with 
the conception of commercial life which 
holds that it is a vital part of an employer’s 
business to see that his employees kno-v 
theirs. That is the kind of practice which 
has succeeded, because it ought to.succeed. 

The decision makes for bad business. 
It seems to us a pity it should make good 
law. We should like to know how our 
readers feel about it. 





The flat is an enemy to family life. We 
hear it on all sides. What incentive, argues 
the preacher, can there be to bring upa 
family to inherit the five rooms and bath 
which are barely sufficient for the com- 
fortable domestication of a man, his wife 
and the servant who makes or mars their 
lives? If you cross the delicate line of 
social partition which divides the flat from 
the more luxurious ‘‘ apartment’’ a similar 
argument seems to hold good. In expen- 
sive apartment houses in big cities children 
are frequently debarred from admission, 
like canaries and pug dogs, on account of 
the strange noises they make. For in the 
apartment house, as in the tenement, ten- 
ants are close neighbors and quiet is a 
blessing of great price. 

But in spite of it all, we confess to a 
kindly feeling for the flat and we think that 
there is another side to the argument. In 
the long run, early marriages mean big 
families, and what could be a greater in- 
ducement to an early marriage than this 
much abused five-room flat ?—wonderfully 
compact, exceeding cheap, reducing 
drudgery on the one hand and expendi- 
tures on the other. Why, every flat is a 
fair advertisement of matrimony. 

And then, as the years go by and chil- 
dren come and incomes grow, the useful- 
ness of the flat declines. Then the 
country calls and suburban life begins. 
Sut let us not forget that if it is the chil- 
dren which make the suburbs, it was the 
flat which made the marriage. 











THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


The vulgarest joke which disfigures our 
comic papers is the jest concerning the 
mother-in-law. Never was_ relationship 
more distorted. In the papers a wife’s 
mother is cartooned as a kind of adhesive 
plaster which the most desperate efforts of 
the daughter and son-in-law cannot re- 
move. In life she is the closest counsellor 
and friend the young couple is blessed 
with, and as for the babies, we hesitate 
to think what the measles, mumps, colics 
and whooping cough might not do to them 
if it were not for their grandmother. 

In the fact of all the jocose slander it is 
clarifying to read the testimony of a genu- 
ine expert in mothers-in-law. Few men 
living have more first-hand knowledge of 
this subject than the President of the Mor- 
mon Church. According to his sworn 
testimony, Mr. Joseph Smith has blessed 
himself with six wives. ‘These six wives 
have blessed him with forty-two children, 
and the menage is completed by five 
mothers-in-law—five rather than six, be- 
cause one was so perfectly to his liking 
that he secured her twice over by marrying 
her two daughters in succession. The 
other day, in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Smith bore public witness to his 
convictions on this subject. 

‘¢T want to say right here,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘that the best friends I ever had 
were my mothers-in-law. I loved and 
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honored them and shall ever hold their 
memory sacred.’’ 

This is authoritative. It ought to be 
final. 

With the advent of the dog days the 
Health Commissioner of New York City 
has given voice to Ten New Command- 
ments, which he asks the faithful to obey 
in the interests of a low death rate and a 
high degree of comfort. For the benefit 
of those who love to live by rule we give 
them. 


Be hopeful and cheerful; the disease may 
be cured, but it will take some time. 

Do not kiss anyone upon the mouth. 

Shave your beard, or wear it closely 
clipped. 

Wash hands thoroughly and clean finger 
nails before eating. 

Stay in the open air as much as you can. 

Keep at least one window open in your 
bedroom. 

Keep feet dry and warm. 

Never run nor lift heavy weights. Never 
take any kind of walking, breathing or other 
exercises when you are tired. 

Go to bed early and sleep at least eight 
hours. 


Excellent suggestions these which the 
good doctor gives, but we suspect they 
have little better chance of being obeyed 
than the original Decalogue. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By Annie Payson Call ; 


Author of ** Power Through Repose,’’ Ete. 


VI. NERVOUS FEARS 


O argue with nervous anxiety, either 

in ourselves or in others, is never 

helpful. Indeed it is never helpful 
to argue with ‘‘nerves’’ at all. Arguing 
with nervous excitement of any kind is like 
rubbing a sore. It only irritates it. It 
does not take long to argue excited or 
tired nerves into inflammation, but it is a 
long and difficult process to allay the in- 
flammation, when it has once been aroused. 
It is a sad fact that many people have been 


argued into long nervous illnesses by 
would-be kind friends, whose only inten- 
tion was to argue them out of illness. Even 
the kindest and most disinterested friends 
are apt to lose patience when they argue, 
and that, to the tired brain which they are 
trying to relieve, is a greater irritant than 
they realize. The radical cure for nervous 
fears is to drop resistance to painful cir- 
cumstances or conditions. Resistance is 
unwillingness to endure, and to drop the 
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resistance is to be strongly willing. This 
vigorous ‘‘ willingness ’’ is so absolutely 
certain in its happy effect, and it is so im- 
possible that it should fail, that the resis- 
tant impulses seem to oppose themselves 
to it with extreme energy. It is as if the 
resistances were conscious imps, and as if 
their certainty of defeat—in the case of 
their victim’s entire ‘* willingness ’’— 
roused them to do their worst, and to hold 
on to their only possible means of power 
with all the more determination. Indeed, 
when a man is working through a hard 
state, in gaining his freedom from nervous 
fears, these imps seem to hold councils 
of war, and to devise new plans of attack 
in order to take him by surprise and over- 
whelm him in an emergency. But every 
sharp attack, if met with quiet ‘* willing- 
ness,’’? brings a defeat for the assailants, 
until, finally the resistant imps are con- 
quered and disappear. Occasionally a 
stray imp will return, and try to arousere- 
sistance on what he feels is old familiar 
ground, but he is quickly driven off, and 
the experience only makes a man more 
quietly vigilant and more persistently 
‘< willing. ”’ 

Perhaps one of the most prevalent and 
one of the hardest fears to meet, is that 
of insanity,—especially when it is known 
to be a probable or possible inheritance. 
When such fear is oppressing a man,—to 
tell him that he not only can get free from 
the fear, but free from any possibility of 
insanity, through a perfect willingness to 
be insane, must seem to him at first a 
monstrous mockery; and, if you can not 
persuade him of the truth, but find that 
you are only frightening him more, there 
is nothing to do then but to be willing 
that he should not be persuaded, and to 
wait for a better opportuiity. You can 
show him that no such inheritance can be- 
come an actuality, unless we permit it, and 
that the very knowledge of an hereditary 
tendency, when wholesomely used, makes 
it possible for us to take every precaution 
and to use every true safeguard against 
it. The presence of danger is a source 
of strength to the brave; and the source 
of abiding courage is not in the nerves, 
but in the spirit and the will behind them. 
It is the clear statement of this fact that 
will persuade him. The fact may have to 
be stated many times, but it should never 
be argued. And the more quietly, and 
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gently, and earnestly it is stated, the 
sooner it will convince, for it is the truth 
that makes us free. 

Fear keeps the brain in a state of excite- 
ment. Even when it is not consciously 
felt, it is felt sub-consciously, and we ought 
to be glad to have it aroused, in order 
that we may see it and free ourselves, not 
only from the particular fear for the time 
being, but from the sub-conscious im- 
pression of fear in general. 

It seems curious to speak of grappling 
with the fear of insanity, and conquering 
it by being perfectly willing to be insane, 
but it is no more curious than the relation 
of the centrifugal and the centripetal forces 
to each other. We need our utmost 
power of concentration to enable us to 
yield truly, and to be fully willing to sub- 
mit to whatever the law of our being may 
require. Fear contracts the brain and the 
nerves and interrupts the circulation, and 
want of free circulation is a breeder of 
disease. Dropping resistance relaxes the 
tension of the brain and nerves, and opens 
the channels for free circulation, and free 
circulation helps to carry off the tendency 
to disease. If a man is wholesomely will- 
ing to be insane, should such an affliction 
overtake him, he has dropped all resistance 
to the idea of insanity, and thus also to 
all the mental and physical contractions 
that would foster insanity. He has drop- 
ped a strain which was draining his brain 
of its proper strength, and the result is 
new vigor to mind and body. To drop 
an inherited strain produces a great and 
wonderful change, and all we need to bring 
it about is to thoroughly understand how 
possible and how beneficial it is. Ifwe once 
realize the benefit of dropping the strain, 
our will is there to accomplish the rest, as 
surely as it is there to take our hand out 
of the fire when it burns. 

Then there is the fear of contagion. 
Some people are haunted with the fear of 
catching disease,and the contraction which 
such resistance brings induces a physical 
state most favorable to contagion. ‘There 
was once a little child whose parents were 
so full of anxious fears that they attempted 
to protect him from disease in ways that 
were extreme and ridiculous. All his toys 


were boiled, everything he ate or drank 
was sterilized, and many other precautions 
were taken,—but along with all the pre- 
cautions, the parents were in constant fear; 
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and it is not unreasonable to feel that the 
reflection upon the child of the chronic 
resistance to possible danger with which 
he was surrounded, had something to do 
with the fact that the dreaded disease was 
finally caught, and that, moreover, the 
child did not recover. If reasonably 
healthy conditions had been insisted upon 
and the parents had felt a wholesome trust 
in the general order of things, it would 
have been likely to make the child more 
vigorous, and would have tended to in- 
crease his capacity for throwing off con- 
tagion. 

Children are very sensitive, and it is not 
unusual to see a child crying because its 
mother is out of humor, even though she 
may not have spoken a cross word. It is 
not unusual to see a child contract its little 
brain and body in response to the fears 
and contractions of its parents, and such 
contraction keeps the child in a state in 
which it may be more difficult to throw off 
disease. 

If you hold your fist as tight as you can 
hold it for fifteen minutes, the fatigue you 
will feel when it relaxes is a clear proof 
of the energy you have been wasting. 
The waste of nervous energy would be 
much increased if the fist were held tightly 
for hours; and, if the waste is so great in 
the useless tightening of a fist, it is still 
greater in the extended and continuous 
contraction of brain 
fears; 


and nerves in useless 
and the energy saved through drop- 
ping the fears and their accompanying ten- 
sion can bring in the same proportion a 
vigor unknown before,—and, at the same 
time, afford protection against the very 
things we feared. 

The fear of taking cold is so strong in 
many people that a draught of fresh air 
becomes a bugaboo to their contracted, 
sensitive nerves. Draughts are imagined 
as existing everywhere, and the contraction 
which immediately sensation 
of a draught is the best means of preparing 
to catch a cold. 


follows the 


Fear of accident keeps one in aconstant 
state of unnecessary terror. To be willing 
that an accident should happen does not 
make it more likely to happen, but it pre- 
vents our wasting energy by resistance, 
and keeps us quiet and free, so that if an 
emergency of any kind arises, we are pre- 
pared to act promptly and calmly for the 


best. If the amount of human energy 
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wasted in the strain of nervous ear eould 
be measured in pounds of pressure the 
figures would be astonishing. Many peo 

ple who have the habit of nervous fear 
in one form or another do not throw it off 
merely because they do not know how. 
There are big and little nervous fears, and 
each and all can be met and conquered, — 
thus bringing a freedom of life which can- 
not even be imagined by those carrying 
the burden of fear, more or less, through- 
out their lives. 

The fear of what people will think of us 
is a very common cause of slavery, : 
nervous anxiety, as to whether we 
do not please 
energy of the 
seems curious 


ind the 
do or 
is a strain which wastes the 
greater part of mankind. It 
to measure the force wasted 
in sensitiveness to public opinion as you 
would measure the waste of power in an 
engine, and yet it is a wholesome and im- 
personal way to think of it,—until we find 
a better way. It relieves us of the morbid 
element in the sensitiveness to say, ‘I 
cannot mind what so-and-so thinks of me, 
for I have not the 
spare.’’ It relieves us still more of 
tendency to morbid feeling, if we are 
wholesomely interested in what others 
think of us, in order to profit by it, and 
do better. There is nothing morbid or 
nervous about our sensitiveness to opinion, 
when it is derived from a love of criticism 
for the sake of its usefulness. Such a 
rightful and wise regard for the opinion of 


nervous energy to 


the 


others results in a saving of energy, for on 
the one hand, it saves us from the mis- 


takes of false and shallow inde 
and, on the other, from the wast 


endence, 


| strain 
of servile fear. 

The little nervous fears are ntless. 
The fear of not being exact. The fear ot 
not having turned off the gas entirely. The 
fear of not having done a little ly duty 
which we find again and agair » have 
done. These fears are often increased, 
and sometimes are aroused, by r being 
tired, and it is well to realize that d to 
attend at once carefully to w! r our 
particular duty may be, and t : en 
the fear of not having done it attacks us, 
we should think of it as if it were a physical 
pain, and turn our attention ietly to 
something else. In this way such little 
nagging fears are relieved; whereas, if we 
allowed ourselves to be driven by them, 


we might bring on nervous states 
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would take weeks or months to overcome. 
These nervous fears attack us again and 
again in subtle ways, if we allow ourselves 
to be influenced by them. ‘They are all 
forms of unwillingness or resistance, and 
may all be removed by dropping the resis- 
tance and yielding, —not to the fear, but to 
a willingness that the fear should be there. 

One of the small fears that often makes 
life seem unbearable is the fear of a den- 
tist. A woman who had suffered from 
this fear for a life time, and who had been 
learning to drop resistances in other ways, 
was once brought face to face with the 
necessity for going to the dentist, the old 
fear was at once aroused—something like 
the feeling one might have in preparing 
for the guillotine—and she suffered from it 
a day or two before she remembered her 
new principles. Then, when the new 
ideas came back to her mind she at once 
applied them and said, ‘‘ Yes, I am afraid, 
lam awfully afraid. 1 am perfectly 
willing to be afraid,’’ and the ease with 
which the fear disappeared was a surprise, 
—even to herself. 

Another woman who was suffering in- 
tensely from fear as to the after effects of an 
operation, had begun to tremble with great 
nervous intensity. The trembling itself 
frightened her, and, when a friend told 
her quietly to be willing to tremble, her 
quick intelligence responded at once. 
‘«Ves,’’ she said, ‘‘I will, I will make my- 
self tremble,’’ and, by not only being will- 
ing to tremble, but by making herself trem- 
ble, she got quiet mental relief in a very 
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short and 
peared. 

The fear of death is, with its deriva- 
tives, of course, the greatest of all; and, 
to remove our resistance to the idea of 
death, by being perfectly willing to die, is 
to remove the foundation of all the physi- 
cal cowardice in life, and to open the way 
for the growth of a courage which is 
strength and freedom itself. He who 
yields gladly to the ordinary facts of life 
will aiso yield gladly to the supreme fact 
of physical death, for a brave and happy 
willingness is the characteristic habit of his 
heart :— 


time, the trembling disap- 


‘* Under the wild and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 
Gladly I lived and gladly die, 

And I lay me down with a will.’ 
There is a legend of the Arabs in which 
aman puts his head out of his tent and 
says, ‘‘I will loose my camel and commit 
him to God,’’ and a neighbor who hears 
him says, in his turn, ‘‘ I will tie my camel 
and commit him to God.’’ The true help- 
fulness from non-resistance does not come 
from neglecting to take proper precautions 
against the objects of fear, but from yield- 
ing with entire willingness to the neces- 
sary facts of life, and a sane confidence 
that, whatever comes, we shall be provided 


with the means of meeting it. This con- 


fidence, is, in itself, one of the greatest 
sources of intelligent endurance. 

The next article will be on *‘ The Cir- 
cumstances of Life.’’ 
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Sometimes he'd stroll from the ost hatch 
Jest a-feelin’ a trifle rum, 
Then he'd hang us tars to the masts and 
spars 


By a heel or an ear or a thumb. 


When he done like that, as he oft times did, 
We winked at each other and smole 

And we snickered in glee and says, says we, 
‘« Ain't that like the dear old soul!’’ 


I was wonderful fond of old Capting Pink, 
And Pink he was fond of me, 
(As he frequently said when he battered me 
head 
Or tumbled me into the sea.) 


When he sewed the carpenter up in a sack, 
And fired the cook from a gun, 
We'd a-thunk that ‘is rule was a little might 
crool, 


If we hadn't knowed Pink a one. 


Old Capting Pink of the Peppe 


22ny We all of us loved ‘im so 
That we waited one night till t e was 
right 
And the funnels was set for ; 
LD Capting Pink of the Peppermint, Then we hauled ‘im out of ‘is f r bed 
C) Though kindly at heart and good, And hammered the dear old | 
Had a blunt, bluff way of a-gittin’ ‘is say And he understood, (as we knowed he would) 
That we all of us understood. That we done what we did a 
When he brained a man with a pingle spike Then we roguishly tumbied’ in r the side, 
Or plastered a seaman flat, And quickly reversin’ the sere 
We should a’ been blowed, but we all of us We hurried away to Mehitabel I 
knowed For a jolly piratical cruise. 
That he didn’t mean nothin’ by that. 
Old Capting Pink of the Pepper 
For Capting Pink was a bashful man I'm shocked and I’m pained t y 
And leary of talk as death, That there’s few you'll find of t Capting’s 


So he easily saw that a crack in the jaw kind 


Was better than wastin’ ‘is breath. In this here degenerate day 
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THE FOOLISHNESS OF ’FRISCO 


By Maitland LeRoy Osborne 


‘¢ J WAS sure locoed once,’’ said ‘Frisco, 

| poking a reflective forefinger into the 

bowl of his briarwood pipe. ‘*‘ All along 

of its being spring and me as frisky and fool- 
ish as a two-year-old, 

‘*It wasn’t just because the girl was pretty 
—lI've met up with a plenty better looking 
ones before and since—but there was some- 
thing in her eyes that made my heart wobble 
round a whole lot when she looked at me. 
Blue they were, like that patch of clear sky 
over the trees yonder, and big and innocent. 
I used to dream about them nights while I 
was riding herd with ten thousand long-horns 
and my own thoughts for company; and when 
a fellow gets to where thinking of the color 
of a girl’s eyes keeps him from being lone- 
some he’s pretty far along towards being in 
love with her. 

**Old man Taylor, who owned the Bar-O 
ranch in the Sweetwater Valley, was her 
uncle, and the doctors had sent her out from 
somewheres back East to live out doors for a 
few months. The day after the old man 
brings her out from town with the buckboard 
he calls me up to the ranch house and tells 
me he wants me to see that she has a good 
time and don't get lost. 

‘*You see, the old man had known me 
quite a while and hadn’t ever heard of my 
trying to steal anybody's dust. Well, I sticks 
out my chest quite a lot and puts on a new 
pair of chaps and turns nursemaid real cheer- 
ful and contented, and for four long months 
there's hardly an hour of the day that I'm 
not round somewheres handy in case that girl 
wants me to play with. 

‘*T picked out the most sober-minded cow 
pony on the ranch and broke him till a baby 
could have led him round with a string, and 
then I learned her to ride, and after that we 
was gamboling over the landscape pretty 
much all the time. 

‘« First off, being new to the game, I was a 
little shy on language, but she was so inter- 
ested in everything that I got to be real elo- 
quent in time. It was all new to her, you 
see, and different from anything she'd ever 
seen or heard of or dreamed about, and she 
just soaked up new experiences like a sponge 
soaks up water. Even the flowers was differ- 
ent from what she'd been used to back East, 
and every time I found a new one to show 
her I felt like I'd struck a streak of pay dirt. 

‘Every day she was growing prettier, her 
hands were getting browned by the sun and 


the color coming into her cheeks and her eyes 
growing brighter—and every day I was get- 
ting more in love with her and more afraid 
she'd find it out. 

‘“«It's curious how being in love affects 
some people. I believe I’d have stopped 
smoking if that girl had asked me—which 
she didn’t. She had me halter-broke in 
about a week so I'd stand all day without 
being hitched, and when she'd smile at me 
for the millionth part of a second ‘I'd feel as 
tickled asa yellow pup when somebody tosses 
him abone. I was sure foolish over her- 
and glad of it. 

‘But trouble was coming my way—fast 
and one day along in August I went to meet 
it. The old man tells me we've got to have 
some supplies, sol hitches a couple of cayuses 
to the buckboard and starts for town at sun- 
up. It’s an all-day drive, and after I puts up 
the ponies and has my supper and orders the 
store truck I goes out to mingle in the festivi- 
ties. Naturally I’m a whole lot thirsty after 
riding all day in the sun, so I let’s the Palace 
Saloon absorb me and drifts up to the bar, won- 
dering whether I'll have straight poison or a 
few of the new kind of fancy striped drinks, 
but just as the barkeep pushes a bottle of 
red-eye my way I catches a glimpse of a little 
blue-eyed girl on a spotted pony riding along 
the trail to meet me, and I sticks out my chest 
and says, careless like, ‘Gimme a lemonade 
—with plenty of ice." The barkeep looks at 
me sort of surprised, but he deals the hand 
I've called for and I stands up there in a row 
all by myself and drinks my lemonade. 
Somehow the place seems sort of quiet and 
lonesome, though there’s a piano banging 
away in one corner and about a hundred 
cow-punchers calling for drinks in seven lan 
guages, so I drifts out into the street again 
and stands on the corner and gazes at the fe- 
tive throng, wondering if I’m sick. I've got 
money in my pocket—it’s the first time I've 
heard chips rattling for three months, and I 
find out all of a sudden I’m not amused a lit- 
tle bit. ‘’Frisco,’ I says to myself, you're 
too good for this world— you'd better go to 
bed,’ which I does, after smoking two bits’ 
worth of three-for-a-quarter cigars. 

‘‘In the morning I turns out good and 
early, loads up the buckboard with canned 
goods and groceries and lopes over to the 
postoffice for the mail. The postmaster hails 
me when I sticks my head in the door and 
asks if | want company. Says there’s a ten- 
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derfoot come in on the stage the day before 
who's looking for Taylor's ranch, Of course, 
I says yes, and pretty soon they rounds him 
up and shows him to me. He’s hardly more 
than a boy, and he has on more good clothes 
than I've ever seen before all at one time. 
He looks like he’s a mighty long ways from 
home, and the minute I set eyes on him I 
know what he’s there for as well as though 
I'd been told. 

‘«T reckon maybe I didn't look real joyful 
to see him, but he’s so anxious to get started 
that he don't notice, and pretty soon we pulls 
out for the Bar-O. 

‘¢For the first hour or two I watches the 
road pretty close and don't say much, sizing 
up my passenger out of the corner of my eye 
when he ain't noticing. Except for his good 
clothes he ain't a bad looking boy, and I 
know he holds all the cards and will win ina 
show-down. When I think of how glad the 
girl is going to be when she sees him I feel a 
whole lot like dropping him in the sage brush 
and Jetting him get lost. 

‘*Along toward noon we're riding round a 
sand hill when the ponies stick up their ears 
in a way that means one of two things—bear 
or Indian, and it ain't more than a minute 
before I see it’s Indians. There’s quite a 
bunch of them, maybe twenty or thirty, 


spread out so we can't get by and waiting real 
patient for us to drive up and say howdy. 
‘¢They’re all young braves, in paint and 
feathers, and I know what their game is the 
They has a 


minute I set eyes on them. 
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playful habit those days of breaking out of 
the reservation occasionally and burning a 
few ranch houses and scalping a few women 
and children, and then sneaking back to 
their tepees after dark and laughing at the 
soldiers who come up on the run usually 
about the time the fires stop smoking. 

‘*] heads the ponies round so sudden that 
the buckboard makes a circle on one wheel, 
and starts back for town like I'd forgotten a 
mighty important errand. ‘What's up?’ the 
boy asks, holding onto the seat with both 
hands. ‘The noble red man’s up,’ I says, 
dodging a bullet that sings by my ear like a 
mosquito. ‘He's seeing red and thirsty for 
gore,’ I says, ‘and if you want to keep on 
wearing your own hair you'd better hold on 
tight.’ 

‘« There's a big, shelving rock about a mile 
back, not far from the trail, and I know if we 
can reach that I can hold them off for quite 
a spell, so I slaps the reins on the ponies’ 
backs and yells a few times, and 
over the landscape like a yellow d 
can tied to his tail, shedding store truck 
something sinful. Every time we hit a rock 
we jolts off a can of tomatoes or a bag of flour, 
till it looks like a cyclone has scattered a 
general store all along the trail And all the 
time them blamed Indians are crawling up on 
us, hanging over their ponies’ necks and yell- 
ing like Hell let loose. 

‘«When the rock’s about five hundred 
yards ahead and the nearest Indian about as 
far behind, one of the ponies steps in a prai- 
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‘Then the show begins again. 
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rie dog’s hole and goes down with a broken 
leg, and before I have time to swear we're 
piled up in a heap so promiscuous that I 
don t know for a second or two which is me 
and which is the buckboard. But I crawls 
out of the wreck mighty spry and looks round 
for the boy. He's setting in a puddle of 
molasses and flour and broken eggs, hug- 
ging a ham under one arm and looking 
mighty surprised, but not hurt a bit. 

‘«It ain't any time to stop and talk, so I 
cuts the other cayuse loose from what’s left 
of the buckboard, and picks up the boy and 
chucks him onto its back. ‘ Now ride, you 
little cuss,’ I says, grabbing the pony’s tail 
and prodding him in the rump with the point 
of my knife, and we heads for the rock, hit- 
ting only the high places, with the pony 
towing me and the nearest Indian reaching 
for my back hair. I never was much on 
traveling a-foot, but I reckon I must have 
broke all the running records for a five hun- 
dred yard dash right then and there, and we 
made the rock just ahead of our red brothers. 
I knows then we're all right for a while, for 
they can only get at us by riding straight up, 
which ain't an Indian’s idea of fighting at all. 

‘« We cuddles down in a little hollow, and 
the Indians ride back and begin to pow wow. 

‘¢ Then a few of them split off and take a 
circle around to see if they can get at us from 
the rear, but I don’t worry none, knowing 
they can’t reach us. Pretty soon they ride 
back and after a lot more talking I see they’re 
going to try torush us. ‘Can you shoot?’ I 
asks the boy. ‘ Don’t know,’ he says, ‘ never 
tried to.’ ‘Well,’ I says, handing him one 
of my forty-fours, ‘ you’ve got to learn how 
right now. Keep your eye on that big buck 
on the spotted pony and when he gets this 
side of that bunch of sage brush open up on 
him. Shoot low and keep a-shooting till you 
hit something.’ The boy takes the gun, looks 
at it like a speckled rooster admiring a new 
sort of worm, and pokes it out over a stone 
real business-like. 

‘« Then the crowd breaks loose and comes 
for us with a rush, shooting and yelling like 
mad. _ I’ve just made a good Indian out of a 
cross-eyed brave with a yellow feather head- 
piece when I hear a shot behind me and the 
big buck that I pointed out to the boy 
doubles up and slides off his pony like a bag 
of sand. ‘By Jove!’ the boy pipes up, real 
excited and pleased, ‘I really believe I hit 
the beggar.” ‘I really believe you did, son- 
ny,’ I says, patting him on the back. Then 
the Indians split up in two bunches and 
by on the run out of range. 

‘When they come back, the boy getting 
excited, forgets to hug the ground close 
enough and a bullet kicks up the dust in front 
of him, knocks off his hat and flattens against 
the rock behind me, and he tumbles back 
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across my legs. I thinks they've got him 
then, sure, but it’s only a glancing cut on the 
side of his head that stuns him. 

‘« I'd tumbled another Indian off his pony 
as they went back, which made three out of 
the game altogether, but I see they're going 
to try it again, so I pushes the boy down be- 
hind me and loads both guns in a hurry. 
When I see him laying there, looking as in- 
nocent asa baby, with his white face and a 
smile on his lips and the blood trickling down 
one cheek, I think of the little girl back there 
on the ranch and the look that'll be in her 
eyes if I go back and tell her that he’s dead, 
and I gets mighty hot and uncomfortable. 
‘They may get his hair yet,’ I says to myself, 
‘but they’ve got to get mine first.’ Then the 
show begins again and the bullets buzz 
around my ears like a lot of bees. 

‘« Four times those infernal redskins circled 
the rock, and six of their ponies had lost 
their riders, but I was getting shot up quite a 
lot, having to expose myself some to keep the 
boy covered. When all of a sudden I 
hears a strain of the sweetest music I ever 
listened to—a bugle sounding the charge, and 
a company of troopers breaks cover from be- 
hind a sand hill. When they come in sight 
the Indians just naturally tumble all over 
themselves, trying to get away, and the whole 
outfit goes by in a cloud of dust and noise. 

‘«] jumps up and waves my hat and lets 
loose a few joyful yells when they go by, and 
then my knees got sort of wobbly and I loses 
interest in the proceedings for quite a spell. 

‘« The next thing I knows I finds myself 
astride a pony with my boots full of blood. 
‘Where’s the boy?’ I asks the trooper 
that’s holding me on mycayuse. ‘Oh, he's 
all right,’ he says, ‘nothing but a scratch on 
the head,’ and I shuts my eyes again and for- 
gets my troubles. 

‘The next day I’m laying in my bunk, 
feeling mighty lonesome, when the little girl 
opens the door and looks in to see if I’m 
awake. I tries to get up on one elbow, but 
I’m too weak, and she comes in and drops 
down on her knees beside the bunk with her 
eyes shining like stars and slips her arms 
around my neck and kisses me. ‘ You dear 
old 'Frisco,’ she says, hiding her brown curls 
against my shoulder. Somehow I can't seem 
to think of anything to say, so I just lays 
there, staring at the ceiling while she whis- 
pers a lot of things into my left ear about how 
good I've been to her, and after a while she 
kisses me again and goes away. 

‘Well, they had a parson out from town a 
week or so later, and the boy and girl insisted 
on my being best man."’ 

’Frisco turned his gaze to watch a wheel- 
ing eagle far overhead—then, ‘* They named 
their first boy after me,” he said, with a 
shy smile. 











THE BANISHMENT OF MICKY 


By Margie 


HE Fourth Grade was having its ten-min- 
T ute recreation period, when suddenly 
the Principal entered the room. More 
than one pair of eyes had noticed ‘‘ teacher” 
blush faintly, but then teacher was young and 
decidedly pretty, and the principal was also 
young and also good to look upon. They 
watched in suspense while he talked in low 
tones to ‘‘ teacher.” Presently teacher spoke ; 
her voice was low and without expression, as 
it was always when she was angry or hurt. 
‘¢ The class will please come to order.” 
Every child became rigid with attention. 
‘¢Children,” teacher continued, ‘‘1 have 
a very unpleasant duty to perform on ac- 
count of the misbehavior of one of your 
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class. Then he began:— 

‘* Well, yer know, yer gits fifteen minutes 
every time yer name's taken, en yesterday I 
hed a hour ena half. Well, erbout half past 
three, whin teacher were out in the hall with 
ther door shut a-talkin’ to an orful handsome 
young gentleman—”’ 

‘* Micky!” said teacher reprovingly. 

In an instant Micky turned upon her. 

‘*Yer dassen't deny it,” he cried, ‘‘en him 
settin’ right there, too.” 

‘¢ Kelly!” said the principal, ‘‘ go on.” 

‘« Well, es I were saying ’’—here he winked 
solemnly—‘‘es I were sayin’, teacher were 
a-talkin’ to en orful handsome young gentle- 
man, en es I were tired er sittin’ still | thought 

















“7 would er seen her and him er 


classmates. Michael Kelly, step forward. 

“* Wot ?” 

‘There will be NO arguing, Kelly,” put 
in the principal. ‘Step forward at once.” 

‘‘Yis, sir,’’ and Michael Kelly, better 
known as Micky the Unquenchable, stalked 
solemnly up to the teacher's desk. 

‘* Micky,” said she, ‘* Mr. Graham has de- 
cided that on account of your behavior yes- 
terday you must be suspended. Nevertheless, 
if you make a public confession and apology 
your offenses will be overlooked.” 

Mickey stood gazing thoughtfully at the 
ceiling for about half a minute, while a de- 
cidedly wicked expression stole over his face, 
then he answered :— 

‘«T’d just es soon es not makea confession. 
Do yer want me ter do it ter once?” 

‘«Yes, of course, if you are ready.” 

‘¢Sure, I’m ready enough.” 

‘*Very well, then you had better begin.’’ 

Micky slowly turned around and faced the 


I'd jist peek a little ter see wot the doin’. 
So I walked orful soft acrost the 1 n, en I 
looked through ther crack, en there—en there 
I seen her en him er—” 4 

‘* Kelly,” said the principal, ‘« that w illdo.” 

Micky paid no attention to him whatever. 

«« En there I seen her en him er 

A heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. 

«¢ Young man, you go to your seat, hand in 
your books immediately, and consider 
self suspended for a month.” 

Micky again treated the class to 
ate wink and then went slowly to obey. 
He got his hat and went to the door, then 
from that vantage point he again addressed 
the class, teacher and principal. 

««] just want ter say that I did NOT peek 

I 


your- 


deliber- 


through the crack, but I'll bet er nickel ef 

hed I WOULD er seen her and h e1 
Again a strong hand was laid upon him, 

and Micky, unquenchable to the last, was 


banished from the schoolroom. 
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Checking up the Crowd 






O the joyous traveler return- 
ing to his own native land 
comes the customs officer 
with his inscrutable classi- 
fications. 

‘‘Frogs is toads, and 
toads is insects, which pays 
duty, but cats is poultry 

and comes in free.’’ 

It is hard to tell sometimes, but it is inter- 
esting to try in what way magazine readers 
are classified 





with a 


talked 
dealer who had settled this matter of classi- 


Not long ago I news- 
fying magazines to his own satisfaction. 
He is a very intelligent man and handles 
the biggest railway news stand in Cleveland. 
‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘I can pretty nearly tell 
what kind of magazine any man will buy 
befoie heasks for it. Now that man,’’ point- 
ing to a man who had just 

> departed with a copy of 

the Popular Magazine— 
‘‘there is no use trying to 
make him buy LEsLir's 
MAGAZINE or Scribner's or 
McClure’s; he just buys 
that Popular Magazine or 
else Anslee’s or Argosy, 
and I can't sell him any- 
thing else) The man who comes for your 
magazine—I can sell him Scribner's, too, 
or McClure s, and sometimes the Century, 
and the people who come to buy Scribner’ s 
and the Century 1 know I can sell them 
Lesuie’s and JfcClure's, and that is the 
way it goes. 
put one kind of magazine on 
kind of reader.’’ 
It seems to me that 
this dealer has more 
or less answered 





There is no use trying to 
the 


other 





some questions that constantly come up. We 
hear it asked, ‘‘Are people who pay thirty- 
five cents for a magazine rich people, and 
do they, therefore, buy the higfiest-priced 
magazine, or are they people of certain culti- 
vated tastes in magazines, just as in clothes, 
who are willing to pay thirty-five cents to 
gratify those tastes?” 

Does a man buy a@ ten-cent magazine be- 
cause it costs ten cents, or does some particu- 
lar ten-cent magazine appeal to him? 

And if a man will buy aten-cent magazine, 
will any other ten-cent magazine do him just 
as well, or do the ten-cent magazines have 
just as strict individualities as the higher- 
priced ones? 

Would a man buy McClure's just as 
quickly if it cost thirty-five cents as he does 
now that it costs but ten? 

It isn’t so much a question of where a man 
went to school. It isn’t so much a question 
of whether he has got money to spare. It is 
fundamentally a question of temperament 
and character. A man picks his magazine 
just as he picks his friends, because they are 
his kind. 

If we believed that Lesttir’s, or, for that 
matter, any magazine, did not have a distinct 
personality and, therefore, a distinct constit- 
uency, we should not be putting our best 
life work into LesLie’s. What would be 
the use when any other magazine would do 
as well? 

The reason that the Mew York American 
has more subscribers than the Mew York 
Sun is that there are more of the Mew York 
American's kind of readers in the world than 
there are of the kind of people who read the 
Sun. This is neithera reflection upon nor 
a cause of rejoicing by either publication. It 
is merely a matter of classification. 

It would be easily possible for Leste’ s MaG- 
AZINE to have a bigger circulation, but it would 
not be LESLIE's. 

Those of you who 
started in life in a 
small town, and grew 
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up there, remember how impossible it has 
been to outgrow the memories of the old in- 
habitants who remember you as a little boy. 

You may have become a judge, a senator, 
or a prominent merchant. The world at 
large may speak of you with a handle to your 
name, but to these old mossbacks, chewing 
tobacco around the village store, or hobbling 
up the village street, you are still ‘little 
Willie Smith.’’ 

‘¢Sho’, I remember him when he was a lit- 
tle skeezucks."" 

There is probably not a reading American 
who doesn’t remember FRANK LESLIE'S Pop- 
ULAR MONTHLY. No one who took arailroad 
trip twenty years ago failed to see this maga- 
zine, with its characteristic cover, being sold 
by the train boy. That was a very different 
magazine from this. Not only has the taste 
of the country changed, but the standards of 
LesLie’S have changed.- WE are glad to 
retain the name of ‘‘Leslie,'’ because it is 
one of the oldest names in magazine publish- 
ing in the country, but that is about all we 
have retained. 

Frank Leslie himself was the foremost and 
most enterprising periodical publisher of 
his generation, and were he alive to-day his 
standards would have changed to meet the 
needs of this generation of Americans. 

This magazine has a new purpose, a new 
spirit. It is made for those who work for 
things they believe in; who enjoy life and 
believe that it is good. To such people it 
brings entertainment and inspiration. A 
‘It's the best 


subscriber in Detroit writes: 
magazine for the zw/o/e family.’ 
That it is fulfilling its purpose is believed 
people, 
Les- 


by overa quarter of a_ million 
and upon the belief of these people 
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LIE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE is building to-day. 

It is not necessary to quote Gladstone as to 
the value of the adver- 
tising pages in the Ameri- 
can magazines. The point 
is that it is getting so that 
they are more than re- 
spectable. It is now good 
form to mention the ad- 
vertising to the readers, 
There time when 
it was a sort of violation of magazin« 
that there 





was a 
ethics 


to suggest was advertising in 
the magazine. Now it is taken for granted 
that a reader is at least as much interested in 


the advertising stories as he is in the other 
stories. He knows that some people earn as 
much money writing ads as 
others do writing literature. 
He knows that artists quite 
frequently get more for their 
designs in the back of the 
magazine than the same 
artists do when they illustrate 
a story, but this is not the 
cause of his deep interest 4 
in the advertising pages. It 





>» 


is merely incidental. He has learned these 
things as a result of the tremendous interest 
in advertising, which makes the magazine 
more complete to-day than it h ever 


been. 
Les.ie’s feels that it is a complete maga- 


zine from ‘‘kiver to kiver,’’ without any great 
gulf separating the sheep from the goats, th¢ 
pure reading matter from the equally pure 
advertising matter. 

To the pure all things are pure and to the 
modern magazine reader all of the izine 


is interesting. 


FrReEDERIC L. COLVER, Publisher 
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‘‘Tue SILENT PLAces,"’ by Stewart Edward 
White. : 

A book for people who love nature for 
her kindliness or hate her for her cruelty, but 
not for those who are indifferent. It is the 
story of a man-hunt through the great woods 
and snow plains of Canada—romantic and 
poetic in its conception, with an unusual love 
story. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


‘© THE VIKING’S SKULL,"’ by John R. Carling. 

A tale of love and crime, avarice and mys- 
tery. In the telling there is much clumsi- 
ness, improbability and carelessness. A book 
for those who enjoy exciting narrative and 
thrilling situations, but who don't inquire too 
closely as to how the events and situations 
come about. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


‘* RULERS OF KINGS,’’ 
ton. 

Mrs. Atherton’s recent diagnosis of Ameri- 
can literature as ‘‘anemic’’ explains, if it 
cannot palliate, the exaggeration of this ro- 
mance of an American billionaire browbeating 
the crowned heads of Europe. (Harper’s.) 


by John Wil- 


by Gertrude Ather- 


‘‘THE FAT OF THE LAND,”’ 
liam Streeter. 

How New England farming on a substan- 
tial scale was made to pay excellent return on 
the money invested and usurious interest in 
health and happiness, is told in copious 
detail and with a good deal of practical inspi- 
ration in this autobiography of a physician 
turned farmer. (The Macmillan Co.) 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR 








*¢S1r MortTiMer,”’ by Mary Johnson. 

There is nothing to object to in «*Sir Mor- 
timer "’ judged by historical novel standards. 
Indeed it gives the reader more romance, 
more sentiment and fully as much loss of life 
and limb as usual in books of its class. A 
good summer novel which no one will take as 
seriously as the author herself evidently does. 
(Harper & Brothers. ) ‘ 


‘* THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA,”’ By David 
George Hogarth. “ 
A careful and detailed account of the 
meager and inadequate explorations of an in- 
teresting country as familiar historically as it 
is unknown geographically. A book inter- 
esting to any one who cares for explorations 
for their own sake. (F. A. Stokes & Co.) 


‘« THE Boss,” by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

The rise of a New York politician from the 
gutter to the leadership of Tammany Hall, 
makes a startling story. The crude force and 
brutal frankness with which the author treats 
certain of the characters and scenes create an 
impression that the book as a whole fails to 
confirm. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

‘¢«By SNARE OF Love,’’ by Arthur W. March- 
mont. 

The attempt of an American to introduce 
good government and good business into a 
part of Turkey forms the groundwork for a 
tale of love, intrigue and adventure that will 
help pleasantly to passan idle hour. (F. A. 
Stokes & Co.) 











ALONG THE WAY 


By Vivian Mordaunt 


M* path is lost, is lost to sight, 


My way is gone ; 
Grant me, O God, strength yet to fight— 


To struggle on ; 


Although no more I see the light 
That guided long, 
For its own sake to do the right- 


To hate the wrong! 

















Painted by Frank E, Schoonover. See page 463. 


‘Shakin’ to the nerves.” 








